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EDITORIAL 


THE THREE R’S 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


Not long ago at an educational meeting one of the speakers said: 
“We have ‘Flag Days,’ ‘Red Cross Days,’ various ‘Birthdays,’ ‘Fire Pre- 
vention Day,’ but I wish we might sometime have a plain ‘Arithmetic 
Day.’” The statement caused a ripple of amusement among those who 
heard him, but he had no thought of being humorous. 

The speaker realized only too well that the so-called “Three R’s” are 
the real tools of education. Try as we may to substitute, we must finally 
come back to these fundamentals as a basis for all future development. 
The stress of other subjects has caused us to look sometimes for short 
cuts and undoubtedly something has been accomplished, but there is also 
the grave danger of a lack of thoroughness in the use of these basic tools 
due to our adding too many other activities to the child’s school day. 

The public school has assumed a great many burdens that have pre- 
sented themselves as a result of modern progress. They have assumed 
these burdens not because they belonged to the school, but because there 
seemed no other agency in the community properly organized to take 
them over. The public schools have done and are doing a wonderful 
service to mankind by always “putting the shoulder to the wheel” when- 
ever new demands are made upon them. The teacher is untiring in her 
efforts to solve these problems as they present themselves, but we must 
use caution or we will find our youngsters deficient in the use of those 
time honored tools so essential to all education. 

Reading means more than ability to pronounce words fluently. It im- 
plies an intelligent understanding of what has been read. It implies 
ability to think and to assimilate information derived from the printed 
page. It opens the way to all the knowledge of the ages. It introduces 
the pupils to thousands of the great men and women of the ages and lays 
bare their most profound thoughts and ambitions. Unless thoroughly 
mastered when young and a habit of reading for information and pleasure 
formed, it is seldom acquired. 

Arithmetic has a place of almost equal importance. It forms the basis 
of all mathematics, and unless the early number work is thoroughly mas- 
tered by the child future development will prove a thorny road. 

As educators, we must protest against anything that may in-any way 


have a tendency to lessen the opportunity of our pupils to master the tools 
of their trade. 
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Maria: Fler Day 


By MALLEVILLE HALLER 


DAWN 


Flannel-clad, her aureole shot 

With fire and gold from the level dawn, 
Maria twitters from crib to cot 

Her “TI find Me!” and her “Dark all gone!” 


The cots, informed that day has begun, 

Yield two bronzed brothers, that padding go 
Through jewel weed, in the early sun, 

To splash in the opal pond below. 


NOON 


A ‘brother squirms from his fresh-dug hole 
And calls to his brother-gnome. 

Blind and sleek as a velvet mole 
In a world of visions and loam. 


Maria’s kiss is quick and cool, 
A little smile with every kiss; 
Nor do I know a better rule 
For kisses, firm and fresh, than this! 


DuSsK 


The patient dolls have undergone 
An endless alternation 

Of bed and bath. Maria, worn 
With mixing mud-pie ration, 


Explodes in a fit of lightning wrath 
After a purple hush, 

When an oaf of a brother blocks her path 
On the road to milk and mush. 


NIGHT 


The shade of her lashes, darkly unfurled, 
Over her curved cheeks sweeps 
As night droops over the curve of the world. 
The air grows cool. Maria sleeps. 
—The New York Herald Tribune. 
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Scientific Management | 
in the Life of the Child 


An Interview with LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 


T is a common fallacy to assume that a 
child’s time is not worth anything. We 
appraise the time of the college 
graduate, the grown person, even the 
young person in his teens, but as for 

a little child—we are too apt to value his 

hours not at all. My husband had no patience 

with such an attitude. He believed that child- 
hood should be a definite preparation for life, 
and the idea of doing anything “to pass the 
time” annoyed him. 

With planning, the little 

one’s “hit and miss” 


») 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Thoughtful parents to- 


touch each other, they may break; and when a 
child’s activity inhibits the freedom of another’s 
expression, it is a parent’s job to interfere. 
Perhaps one of the most important habits to 
develop in a child is self control. The baby a 
few weeks old must learn it. He screams if he 
knows he will get recognition. As soor as a 
child realizes that he must learn to manage 
himself, the problem of discipline is practically 
solved. If he over-eats, he has to stay in bed. 
It is a matter of under- 
standing. I believe that 
discipline is always a 


hours may be filled with 
occupation which will 
establish a deeper in- 
terest in home-keeping, 
handicraft, music, liter- 
ature and nature lore. 
The child should of 
course have a choice of 
occupation for his 
leisure time, but it is 
certainly a_ parent’s 
responsibility to show a 
child the best method of 


day are studying the best methods of helping 
children to find themselves in the acceleration 
of modern life. Lillian M. Gilbreth, the 
only woman who is an honorary member of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers, is help- 
ing us to solve this problem in the field of 
childhood. She is not only a professional 


woman of achievement in engineering but is 
successfully mothering: her interesting family 
of eleven children. 


Mrs. Gilbreth has a Doctor’s degree in 
psychology, and is the author of several 
books; one, “The Psychology of Manage- 
ment,” is a textbook in many universities and 
has been translated into foreign languages. 


case of proper adjust- 
ment, but it does not 
mean a thing unless we 
have adjusted all con- 
cerned. If there is a 
clash of wills, the parent 
must of course keep per- 
fectly calm and when 
the child who is addicted 
to temper tantrums 
realizes that neither can 
get really angry, he will 
lose his feeling of self- 


accomplishing what he 
decides to do.  Per- 
sonally I believe that the trial and error method 
is all wrong and a useless waste of time. It 
establishes habits of inefficiency and frequently 
leads to discouragement. Once we are sure 
that a child is using the proper technic, we 
should allow him to work in an uninterrupted 
manner. When it is necessary for an adult to 
take a child’s precious time from play, explor- 
ing, or reading to accomplish what seems to the 
little one a useless, mechanical task, I believe 
that he should be paid regular wages just as an 
older person is paid. Incidentally this wage 
incentive helps little people to understand and 
appreciate the value of money. 

It seems to me that one of the difficulties of 
this generation is our over stress of individual- 
ity. We must all learn to live with due con- 
sideration of the individuality of other people. 
When soap bubbles spread out so far that they 


important defense and 
listen to reason. Chil- 
dren have a keen sense of justice and a sympa- 
thetic parent will be able to interpret the true 
meaning of an apology—the .adjustment of 
rudeness. 

When a child sleeps well, the problem of the 
new day is a simple one. Preparations should 
begin in theevening. We all know of the tooth- 
brush drill and the physical routine which must 
take place before we allow a little child to go to 
bed. I believe that it is not enough to follow 
the principle of cleaning up physically at night. 
We must clean up mentally as well. <A child 
with problems on his mind cannot rest properly. 
Uncompleted school tasks or emotional troubles 
may be worrying him. Any doubts must be 
swept aside before we consider the day com- 
plete. Then there is the question of clothes. 
Clothing, shoes and stockings should be in 
readiness each evening for the next day, and 


— 


mother must pay particular attention to but- 
tons and button-holes. A sufficient supply of 
clothing eliminates a bit of strain in keeping 
things in order, but constant watch for repairs 
is necessary if we are to give our children the 
poise which comes from a sense of tidiness and 
grooming. At one time I was obliged to leave 
the children for two weeks in the care of a 
trained nurse. When I came home, I found 
their clothes in the most immaculate order, 
beautifully arranged in their drawers and on 
the shelves. But when I came to use the clothes, 
I discovered that in my absence almost nothing 
had been repaired, and the consequence was 
that I had to take everything apart and go over 
the garments thoroughly with an eye for but- 
tons and patches. We all know how annoying 
and upsetting it is to find holes in clothes or to 
find buttons off suddenly. How much worse it 
is for a child to feel that his mother would let 
him go with an unmended garment! It is vital 
for a child to feel that his buttons are sewed on 
and his clothes mended and clean, no matter 
how worn they may be. With his clothes ready 
to help him dress quickly and easily, the child 
will have plenty of time for an unhurried break- 
fast. Then he leaves for school mentally and 
nhysically ready for the day’s activities. 


INCREASINGLY every day in industry and 
elsewhere we are recognizing the psychological 
effect of fatigue. Among other things, we are 
learning its relation to food. Mothers may 
feel that if a child eats an adequate breakfast, 
he does not need the ten-thirty milk period. 
What is sufficient to nourish a child may seem 
ample, but it is surprising what a little food will 
do. The ten-thirty milk period tends to counter- 
act the fatigue element and the average child 
needs food when he comes home from school in 
the afternoon. Mental fatigue appears as dan- 
gerous as physical fatigue and may be obviated 
in many ways. Arouse new interests. Let 
children change their clothes for dinner. Give 
them better clothes and do things that divert 
them into new channels of thought. I have 
little patience with the old-fashioned phrase, 
“distracting their minds.” I would substitute 
the more joyous formula of brightening up life 
alittle bit. When you distract a child you seem 
to postpone the day of reckoning. Color the 
atmosphere in the mind of a child and help it to 
function normally. He will be a_ better 
executive. | 

Short rest periods are invaluable. It is cer- 
tainly better for a child to have more rest than 
he needs, and one of the most valuable assets we 
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can give the small person is to establish his 
habit of relaxation. For after all, relaxation is 
the best kind of rest for mental and physical 
fatigue. If it seems advisable, he should lie 
down on a flat couch in a rather cool, quiet room 
where he can sleep. But if he is tense, try to 
help him to relax mentally first. I am “strong” 
for rest periods. Of course we cannot let a 
child lie on his back and read, but he can lie on 
his stomach and read. 

The modern Sunday has to be considered 
from a “rest from fatigue” standpoint as well 
as from the religious. Our children have their 
choice of Saturday or Sunday night for prepar- 
ing school work and choose the latter. That 
leaves Friday and Saturday for the special 
parties or treats which cannot be allowed dur- 
ing the week. Sunday may be the nicest day 
of the week if parents will help to make it so. 
The fathers in our neighborhood have a popular 
habit of going on a tour of inspection with their 
children in that awkward hour between church 
and Sunday dinner. One can see them going 
over the lawn, picking up a twig here, pruning 
a branch there, discovering new places for bird 
houses and keeping an eye out for any repairs 
which need to be made in the house or replant- 
ing of the grounds. 

We do not always realize how tired little 
people become using equipment that does not 
fit them. We hang pictures so high that they 
have to stretch upward to see them. I remem- 
ber one summer when Janey was two years old 
Mr. Gilbreth brought home a large package of 
pictures and charts which had been given him. 
He put some of them on the rough walls of our 
bungalow and I came upon him nailing a frieze 
of pictures around the wall close to the base- 
board. ‘What are those for?” I asked. “For 
Janey,” he replied with a smile and went on 
pounding. “But,” I expostulated, “She can’t 
read!” ‘Well, I am going to put them up any- 
way,” was my answer. The frieze remained 
there all summer long. You have no idea how 
pleased that child was. She used to talk about 
them. She was not too little to look at them 
and I believe that she may have developed or 
absorbed some information as a result. Chil- 
dren remember so much younger than we fre- 
quently realize. We shall have to reconstruct 
our opinions of the preschool age. 


We have always tried to have our children 
feel that they are a productive part of the 
home, not merely guests, and Mr. Gilbreth 
especially wanted them to feel that they were 
people who could give things. He would let 
Janey go and get things for him when she 
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could first crawl. He never sent her for things 
just to amuse her as one would send a dog, but 
asked her to bring articles which he really 
needed—slippers, pencils, or a book. Each of 
our children has his own particular work to do, 
a carefully selected part of home keeping. As 
soon as any child can train a younger one to do 
his work, he is given a more responsible task. 
In this way our children work together co- 
operatively to help the 
family get things done. 
Not as a discipline, but 
aS a joy—to do because 
you are helping. In. 
setting a table the older 
children teach the 
younger. The little 
children can carry nap- 
kins and place: chairs. 
Those who have 
learned to be careful 
may carry glasses and 
china. My husband 
always let the children 
try out any special ex- 
periment that would 
not do them harm. One 
day one of them sat at 
the table feeding him- 
self soup with two 
spoons, one in each 
hand. I protested, but 
his father said, “No, 
let him work it out.” 


After experiment- 
ing, the small boy decided that it was better to 
use one. 


IN deciding how early a child should go to 
school there are various factors to be considered 
and it is often necessary to think of the family 
as agroup. If the mother is able to teach her 
child at home where there are other children 
and all conditions are favorable, I am all for it, 
as a part of the mother’s educational process as 
well as that of the child. If not, I believe that 
a child should go to school as early as he would 
benefit. At three our youngest little girl was 
really yery lonesome and unhappy. Her 
brothers and sisters were at school and she 
wanted to be there, so I let her go for a short 
timeeachday. If I were doing nothing outside 
my home and had time to keep up with the latest 
educational methods, I should want to teach my 
children, but under my own present circum- 
stances, I feel that my children need the school 
discipline of a group. 

It is perhaps a pity that so much of the 


Froebel material has dropped out of modern 
pedagogy, for with it children have lost a valu- 
able training in “finger wisdom”. To be 
finger-wise is a wonderful skill for a child and 
we have always made a point of supplying our 
children with materials for construction. When 
the radio first came out, Mr. Gilbreth said to 
the children, “I'll get you every possible part 
but you must make your radio from a to z.” Now 
they appreciate what a 
radio means. , To the 
girls he said, “I will 
buy you any kind of 
material you want if 
you will make it into 
clothes yourself.” If 
he noticed that one of 
the girls was wearing 
something new and she 
said when asked about 
it, “I bought it,” he 
showed no interest. 
But if she could say, 
“Daddy, I made this 
dress,” he asked her to 
turn around and ad- 
mired the handiwork. 
They soon found that 
they could have many 
more clothes and of 
finer materials when 
they made their own. 
Children should have 
any tools that they need and the best 
of their kind. Juvenile tools are seldom 
adequate. My husband felt. so strongly on 
this subject, that he let the children go to his 
office and select tools which they wanted—com- 
passes, T-squares, and other instruments for 
mechanical drawing. He made sure that they 
had the best possible equipment for woodwork 
and insisted on right methods of work. He 
never would give the boys dull knives because 
they are inefficient. The children had sharp 
blades very, very young because we believed 
that youngsters were sure to get hold of such 
things and that they should be taught how to 
handle tools intelligently. Many things are 
perilous to children just because they do not un- 
derstand them. We have never had a gate on 
our stairs because we considered it extremely 
dangerous. We felt that sometime that gate 
would be left open. Just the very minute that 
the children were old enough they were per- 


. sonally: taught how to go up and down stairs. 


They learned to handle fire, and to rake and 
burn leaves. 


AMERICAN 


A child enjoys his own desk with plenty of 
pencils, paper, scissors, a ruler and paste. We 
have found that our children take great delight 
in the use of office supplies such as paper clips, 
rubber bands, pencil sharpeners and gummed 
tape. They enjoy typewriting and use the 
touch system. This has been a great help in 
preparing the family magazine, called the 
‘‘Ambidextrous Magazine,” a unique coopera- 
tive project which included original stories, 
charts, snapshots, programs and anything 
which would be of interest to the relatives in 
California who received it in place of letters. 

collecting 
habit is valuable 
and develops keen- 
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ness in distinguish- 
ing minute differ- 


ences. Encourage 


by dance records in the inactive time just after 
a meal when one does not feel like clearing the 
table. After a few minutes of dancing, the 
children feel quite in the mood for doing their 
part by washing the dishes. 

The children have access to all types of refer- 
ence books and the run of our library supple- 
mented by such magazines as “The Youth’s 
Companion,” “John Martin’s,” “St. Nicholas” 
and the “Popular Science Monthly.” We have 
never had a book in the house which a child 
should not read, and I never remember that 
either of us has ever taken a book away from a 
youngster. I some- 
times read to the 
youngest children 
before they go to 
bed at night, and 


during the day they 


children to collect 
postage stamps, 


read to each other, 
but the older ones 


pictures and many 


prefer to read to 


other things which 


themselves. 


are a definite help 


in child training. 


CHILDREN 


Much knowledge 


may be trained very 


of value to children 


early to take care of 


can be sandwiched 


in very pleasantly 
at odd moments. It 


their own things 
and the planning of 


a child’s room de- 


is a good plan to 
establish the habit 
of asking each child 
at dinner time what 
has appealed to him 
during the day. On Sunday or when father 
comes home from a business trip, he can, if he 
will, give glowing accounts of unusual places 
he has seen and tell about interesting things he 
has done. If he has gone through factories he 
ean give his children a glimpse of modern 
manufacturing. He can paint vivid word pic- 
tures with impressions from train windows. 
He can bring current events into the child’s 
world of affairs. 

At every dinner table where there are chil- 
dren questions arise continuously. We found 
that mealtime brought a constant need for re- 
ferring to books in the library, and as our 
library is way across the hall, there were many 
questions which were never settled. So we 
moved a bookcase into the dining room and 
there we keep a few reference books, an en- 
cyclopaedia, “Who’s Who” and an atlas. We 
have our Victrola in the dining room too and 
play records in French and German when there 
is alullin the proceedings. These are replaced 


serves careful at- 
tention. The ideal 
room for a child 


will of course be 

; well ventilated with 
plenty of sunlight and adequate provision for 
artificial lighting. If the room is to be 
used only for sleeping, it is a simple matter 
to arrange for appropriate furnishings. But 
if it is to be used for other purposes as well, 
as most children’s are, we must be sure to have 
simple furniture of suitable size and of the type 
that will require a limited upkeep. Plan to 
spare a child that sense of confusion resulting 
from an over-crowded room. The fewer fur- 
nishings the easier it will be for him to be 
orderly. Hooks, cupboards and shelves should 
be arranged so that the child may have access to 
his possessions. 


We have found it necessary to have a bath 
schedule in our household and even the smallest 
child takes her own bath. We are all familiar 
with the small boy who does not want to take a 
bath. Then, once in the water, he does not 
want to get out. He perhaps rubs the soap 
around, and spends most of his time in the 
bathroom experimenting. Children do not in- 


g 
— 
Points | sunday | Monday 
Daily Bath or Shower | 2 | 
Room ta Order 1 | c 
| 
| 
Ready for Luncheon | | | 
Regier | | —+— +—+ 
Yes 
Out-Door Exercise | 
| 
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stinctively know the best methods of scrubbing. 
They must be taught how to bathe quickly and 
effectively. 


Summertime is of course primarily a grow- 
ing time for building up and putting in reserve 
strength. It is the season when children should 
be allowed to lead a gypsy life, untrammeled 
by the conventions of town activities. Chil- 
dren can make friends with the stars in warm 
weather, and if possible they should have access 
to a telescope and field glasses. Then, too, there 
is the pleasure of acquaintance with the water ; 
even the littlest child should know the etiquette 
of the water and the rules on board boats. My 
own children have grown up in the water and 
had great fun learning toswim. Their father 
invented a system of scout-like rules applied to 
the family which provided that no one could go 
in a boat who couldn’t swim. There was a re- 
ward for mastering a certain number of 
strokes. Fifty strokes 
qualified one to go 
sailing. All the chil- 
dren understood that 
there was one person in 
command of the boat 
who must be obeyed 
without ques 
tion. They karned to 
coil rope, to help bail, 
and had the happiness 
of knowing that any- 
one who can do any- 
thing on a boat is wel- 
comed. 

We have always 
tried to help our chil- 
dren feel that birth- 
days are_ occasions 
when the entire family 
has a good time. Chil- 
dren love to give and it 
is refreshing to reverse 
the usual custom and 
let the child whose 
birthday is being cele- 
brated give the others 
something. Speaking 
of gifts, I wonder if we 
older people realize the 
enormous thrill that a 


“JANEY” 


child gets when he sees us actually using and 
enjoying something which he has laboriously 
made for us at Christmas-time or birthdays! Il 
believe that the encouragement derived in this 
way is of life-long value to little ones. 

We never considered ourselves authorities 
on a single point in child training, but used our 
training in other fields to apply in this one. 
Bringing up children is apt to be considered a 
mother’s job. But most that we have achieved 
in actual experience, Mr. Gilbreth worked out. 
The youngest of his own family, he was an in- 
terested father who took an active part in his 
children’s lives, specifically and continuously, 
and his ideals seem to have become theirs. Only 
the other day I told Donny that he might stop 
working on some charts with which he was 
helping me. “But mother,” my little son ex- 
claimed, “I can’t go yet! Father always said 


that you must finish anything you started, and 
I haven’t!”’ 


Mr. Gilbreth’s im- 
portant contribution to 
American engineering 
was that of scientific 
measurement as ap- 
plied to management. 
The net result of such 
work has been the sav- 
ing of many millions of 
dollars to our impor- 
tant industries 
through better proc- 
esses and more eco- 
nomical methods. I 
had the privilege of 
being his partner in 
this engineering for 
conservation and econ- 
omy of effort. 

We had a home part- 
nership as well, believ- 
ing that a child is the 
most delicate mechan- 
ism in the world, and 
-most in need of 
thoughtful un- 
derstanding and guid- 
ance for life efficiency. 
Only through such co- 
operation of father and 
mother can we achieve 
results in child training 


| 
2 
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|HE present tendency in education is 
toward analytical psychology. Weare 
| investigating as never before the be- 
eg) | havior problems of the school in order 
'2=S| to discover the personality of children 
and through this study of the individual trace 
back to the emotional content and survivals of 
the child’s earliest years. We are struggling 
to find the technic of a new education through 
which children will develop according to their 
own patterns, true to the contours defined by 
their personalities, and at the same time find 
their socialized places in modern life. At every 
step we are handicapped in this investigation 
by the fact that the child we thus study is in a 
large measure finished so far as the effect of his 
preschool years is concerned. We may be able 
to explain, understand, but not materially 
change him. The nursery school is able to help 
us here. Through its groups of children from 
two to four years of age, living together quite 
naturally in an environment suited to their 
dawning consciousness, and equipped with suit- 
able materials and apparatus for accelerating 
their social development through providing 
educative experiences and medium for experi- 
mentation, we discover who and what a child is. 
We obviate the possible misunderstanding of 
him by his parents, the school, and society by a 
natural process of revealing the mystery of his 
babyhood, not only to our own vision but to him. 
Here we have the evaluation of the nursery 
school in the general process of education; it is 
a place for real child study before the child’s 
attitudes and characteristics are fixed, it 
facilitates the functioning of personality, sup- 
plies an opportunity for modifying emotional 
inhibitions and habit tendencies, and helps a 
child to create his own world from which he 
dimly and then clearly visions his place in the 
adult world. 

We have been interested and intrigued by the 
idea of preschool training. Caught in the flood 
tide of the new nursery school movement, we 
have attempted a standardization of equipment 
and method, have established norms for the 
nursery child, which may tend to defeat the 
ends of this most significant effort to discover 


The Nursery School | 
In the New Education 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


the springs of the child spirit. 


We are already 
showing a tendency to choke the fluidity which 
makes the nursery school a scientific laboratory 
for a study of personality. We welcome a 
nursery school which has arrived, through 
twelve years research and practice, at tangible 
results in helping the baby to cover the vast 
period of the first three years from a state of 
unconscious, unwilled reactions similar to those 
of the primitive, to an appreciation of cultural 
and social adjustment which should carry over 
into his later activities in school and society. 


TWO children illustrating the “before and 
after” of the nursery school, as wellas its proved 
technic, impress one at The Walden School, 
New York. A baby of eighteen months has 
been placed in what might be termed the lower 
school of the Walden Nursery in which chil- 
dren of two to two and a half are grouped. A 
child of three and a half years in the “older” 
nursery upstairs is almost ready to take the 
important step which will mean his disintegra- 
tion from the unconscious and the creating of 
new relations in kindergarten and school. A 
study of these two children, the unconscious 
primitive, and the self realizing citizen of 
childhood, helps us to follow the procedure of 
the Walden Nursery, the oldest and best proved 
of preschool experiments in this country. 

There is no more beautiful manifestation in 
all life than the unfolding of a little child’s 
consciousness. M., the baby, moves, flits, with 
butterfly lightness and precision from one to 
another of the younger nursery group, speech- 
less, observant, wondering. Only for a moment 
does she stop to touch a space of color, glance at 
a bright picture, or pick up with apparent aim- 
lessness a piece of play apparatus. No one sug- 
gests what M. shall do. Nothing is put purpose- 
fully into her hands. The director of this be- 
ginning group watches M. daily lest the con- 
cept of herself as separate from this crowded 
life environment in which she has so lately been 
placed overpower her before she is ready for the 
phenomenon. In the meanwhile M. trudges 
about untiringly, happily, almost unseeing 
until the moment arrives, as it surely will, when 
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she shall discover herself as distinct from ob- 
jects and human beings, and begin to establish 
an active relationship with her environment. 

The boy, E. of three and a half is equally as 
unselfconscious as M., but his is the inner direc- 
tion of his life toward a harmony with and con- 
trol of hisenvironment. He has found out that 
he has child friends with whom he can play, 
build, compete, cooperate. He knows that he 
lives in a city of homes, markets, trains, 
bridges, tunnels, public buildings, color, people, 
noise. He has 


discovered 
to his great joy 
that he can ina 
large and 
satisfac 
tory measure 
imitate and 
create, so he is 
building repro- 
ductions of his 
city on the 
floor, and saw- 
ing a formless 
block at a small 
work bench to 
be painted later 
in brilliant 
color and given 
two long nails 
for masts and 
called a_ boat. 
He has even 
furnished 
a corner of the 
nursery like his 
home with a doll’s bed, a doll, a_ table 
with dishes, a stove and a doll’s suitcase, 
the latter symbolic of his journey out 
into the world when he crosses the floor 
to his work bench again. Without the 
inevitable struggle between the adult and 
the child point of view, the adult and the 
child furnishings of even what we term the best 
of homes, E. has absorbed the reality of the 
outer world on his own plane and arrived at a 
sense of security essential for successful living 
in the social group. 

The technic by means of which children of 
these two periods of development find them- 
selves is, in the practice of the Walden Nursery, 
dependent upon three premises. The director 
must be completely cognizant of infant psy- 
chology and with this she should know the 
family pattern of each child. An adequate 
equipment, indoors and outdoors, should be pro- 


HERE WE HAVE CHILDREN LIVING QUITE NATURALLY IN AN 
ENVIRONMENT PLANNED TO SUIT THEIR NEEDS AND WHICH 
THEY ARE FREE TO MOLD 


vided, each piece of material or apparatus 
chosen with its hygienic and manipulative or 
experimental possibilities in mind. Last, but 
most important, the nursery school must prac- 
tice a policy of “hands off.” No child is ever in- 
hibited or checked unless he is hurting or inter- 
fering with the natural activity of the other 
children. No adult designs shall be forced 
upon him. 


THE Walden Nursery expresses an ideal 
environ 
- ment for baby- 
hood and child- 
hood. The be- 
ginning group 
as well as the 
older children 
occupy two 
large, well- 
ventilated and 
sunny connect- 
ing roms. One 
of these may be 
described 
as the activity 
room, and the 
other is 
reserved for 
luncheon and 
naps. The 
woodwork 
is white, re- 
lieved by 
charming col- 
ored murals 


painted by the 
grade children of the school. Downstairs 


there are large, decorated screens which 
may be placed for walls of a make- 
believe house, a_ strongly-built flight of 
steps with a railing, and manipulative ma- 
terials and toys, all of which are selected for 
their hygienic as well as their experimental 
value. Upstairs there are many cupboards, 
low shelves, and low blackboard space. Both 
nurseries have a floor covering of linoleum upon 
which the children are encouraged to draw with 
chalk and color crayons. There is a marked 
difference, however, in the activities of the two 
nursery groups. 

The distinct aims of the nurture of the two 
years olds are, first, for experience in physical 
manipulation which will enrich the perceptive 
faculties through sensation and, second, for 
giving the young child a feeling of security and 
poise through his growing ability to understand 
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and manage himself physically. All the ma- 
terials used are selected with these objectives 
in view. Small blocks of many shapes and 
sizes and of various bright colors, larger plain 
blocks of different shapes, large peg boards, 
modeling clay, plain white chalk and color 
crayons, the Montessori apparatus for button- 
ing and lacing, various containers and boxes 
with lids which may be fitted together and taken 
apart, nested blocks, outdoor sand boxes, small 
carts, wheelbarrows, large smooth planks, al- 
most any kind of material which may be used 
without a didactic approach on the part of the 
director is given to these babies. Steps, see- 
saws, kiddy cars, packing boxes, slides, scoot- 
ers, and similar apparatus give the very young 
child an assurance of physical safety through 
his ability to control it, and thus fulfil the 
second objective. 

A unique phase of the training of these two 
year olds is the regular visit of the school direc- 
tor of music who does individual work in tone 
and rhythm for a brief period. The equipment 
for this includes the more primitive and basic 
instruments of the musical development of the 
race, the drum, tom-tom, triangle, cymbals, 
anvil, and Swiss bells. This beginning of music 
appreciation in the Walden Nursery follows 
the premise of the other teaching; it constitutes 
a musical experience which, no matter how 
simple, has a tremendous cultural effect upon 
the dawning sense consciousness of the baby. 
The same theory as to the importance of be- 
ginnings in the emotional life is applied to the 
two year olds’ experience in art. They absorb 
the color and beauty of the nursery murals, they 
are encouraged to scribble with color crayons or 
chalk freely, but no suggestion as to technic or 
subject is made. So soon as a baby can grasp 
a pencil, one is put in his hand; he is allowed to 
create sound with a musical instrument, but for 
the moment his individual effort and the 
sensory experiences which result are of vastly 
more importance than the results he obtains. 

The three year old group expresses the in- 
teresting rightness of this practice of non- 
interference. Without realizing what they are 
doing the upstairs nursery children begin to 
make social contacts with one another. They 
show a desire for simple communal experiences, 
as one or two play, build, or consult together. 
Group association begins to manifest itself, and 
the constructive projects now express imitative 
technic. There is an atmosphere of broaden- 
ing horizon in the activities of the three year 
olds. They use the miniature models of civil- 

ized life, dolls, wood, dishes, clay, brooms, farm 


‘been developed in Rome. 


sets, toy trains, hammer and saw and paint, in 
conscious imitative play which has for its in- 
spiration and content life itself as it must be 
understood and shared in the world of today. 

We see the older group of the Walden 
Nursery laying out floor projects which call for 
the manipulation and balance of large blocks 
and the use of toys, handling a saw and hammer 
with unusual skill, laying a brilliant color wash 
on large sheets of paper which they tack to the 
wall, and listening with appreciation and con- 
centration to simple, alliterative stories of 
everyday theme. The same method as that of 
the beginning group is used. The child who 
saws a rugged chunk of wood, hammers in two 
large nails crookedly, paints the whole and then 
calls his finished object an ocean liner is not dis- 
couraged or his creative urge inhibited by the 
adult conception of a ship. The sociologic and 
intellectual value of his idea and his effort to 
give it form would be lost if he were, at this 
early period, confused by comparison and 
criticism. 

The interesting communal development seen 
in the three year old group takes care of any 
necessary standardization in activities. Per- 
haps seven or eight children will work in a 
central floor space, one putting together a train 
and filling it with wooden doll passengers, an- 
other making a block tunnel, still another child 
only looking on and absorbing the ideas of the 
group. When the project is completed, the 
small builders stand together for a few 
moments to study it. We note that it is not a 
whole, a project as we understand the term, but 
a collection of individual child achievements, 
each a separate identity. 

‘“What’s yours?” “A train going to Coney.” 

“What’s yours?” “A bridge.” 

“What’s yours?” “My house.” 

Then the group falls upon the construction 
and begins either to take down or change. But 
each little one has received what he most needed 
from the group play, a chance to express him- 
self in an individual way and the opportunity 


to compare his ideas and methods with his 
peers. 


THE Walden Nursery started twelve years 
ago as practically the first attempt to establish 
in America one of the Montessori Houses of 
Childhood for very young children as they had 
Miss Margaret 
Naumberg, who founded the work, had studied 
with Dr. Montessori and was well fitted to try 
the experiment with American children. She 

(Continued on Page 58) 


‘The House of 


the 


Children at Geneva 


By JOHN A. LESTER, Ph. D. 


walked down the broad promenade by 
Lake Geneva, I was only dimly con- 
scious of the superb outline of Mont 
>| Blanc sharp and clear in the morning 
air; for my objective just then was something 
much smaller, nearer and more intimate. It was 
the famous school for little children on the out- 
skirts of the town, conducted under the skilful 
and sympathetic direc- 
tion of the Institute J. J. 
Rousseau as part of the 
public system of Gen- 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 


Dr. Lester, of The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, wrote us as 


within. And what joy when Mlle. Lafendel 
asks him to take apart the front gates, and he 
finds that they are manipulated like real ones 
and can be taken down; that the fence comes 
apart, and the rabbit-hutch and all the build- 
ings including the house itself also. But each 
child as he takes apart his allotted portion ‘will 
be very careful of the different pieces, for now 
that all is gone and nothing but the foundation 
plank remains the house 
is to be reconstructed. 
“Who has piece num- 


eva. Armed with a card 
of introduction I had en- 
tered the gates and 
walked around _ the 
beautiful House of the 
Little Ones shrouded in 
its trees still fresh and 
green in late October; I 


follows, during his recent trip abroad to at- 
tend the educational conference at Heidel- 
berg: 

“T have been deeply interested in the 
thorough scientific teaching of the Maison 
des Petits here at Geneva. Of course the 
school is well known in America and some of 
the apparatus is used here. But it occurs to 
me that the new “jeux,” or instructive games 
evolved at this school would be of interest 


ber one?” inquires the 
teacher. 
It appears that all the 


portions are numbered, 
and we must follow in se- 
quence; and while the 
house is building and its 

parts are being handled, ~ 
named and numbered, 


had followed the path 


to your readers. 
down into the grove, 


I much admired an in- 
tensely appealing lesson in words, 


the children are explain- 


colors, ing their uses and tell- 


noticing the gardens numbers and construction all centered | ing little stories or 

and = rustic ~—shouses experiences connected 

Se ee sively taken apart and put together by with them. A joyous 


ed wood. But everything 
was now strangely si- 
lent; perhaps I had mis- 
taken my day!  Reas- 
sured by the notice on 
my card that I was to regard myself as a guest 
of the Little Ones, I boldly entered their house, 
hung up my:coat and hat,which looked strange- 
ly grotesque among the’ tiny garments in the 
vestibule, and sat down-among thirteen of my 
little hosts. 

Almost unnoticed I found myself listening 
to the joyous comments of these six-year-olds; 
for Mlle. Lafendel had placed upon the table 
around which they were crowding a beautiful 
model of a farm house with adjoining stable, 
poultry-house, rabbit-hutch, dog-kennel, pump 
and pig-pen, all complete within its walls and 
bright green fences. What questions and an- 
swers, stories about Henri’s dog and Marcelle’s 
rabbits! “Une toute jolie petite chambre!”’ cries 
a delighted voice. It is Michel, who has opened 
a little window below the eaves and peeped 


ty of publishing Dr. 
study of the school. 


children from four to five years of age.” 


We are fortunate in having the opportuni- 


Lester’s account of his 


hour and a quarter has 
passed, and my little 
hosts have been learning 
names and functions of 
common things, colors, 
numbers, constructions 
and most important of all cooperation. 

In La Maison des Petits emphasis is placed 
throughout on construction as an outlet for 
the creative imagination of the child. This 
is not to say that the first activity of 
the little child who enters this happy school 
life is definitely constructive, for in the 
earliest stage activity is its own end and object. 
The child at first adapts things to his own fan- 
cies and needs; it is-only after he has had 
his own personal experiences with objects that 
he is ready to follow the path which older ex- 
perience suggests. But the emphasis on con- 
struction appears for instance in the Chambre 
de Calcul where the child has his first 
experience with numbers, not by doing “sums” 
but by building things, manipulating apparatus 
according to the laws dictated by the material 


foals | left the Palace des Nations and 
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itself. So the child proceeds by natural 
degrees to thoughtful activity in which his 
movements are directed by the end in view; 
action has called forth thought. The third 
stage of the child’s development is observed 
when he has learned to adapt himself to the 
exigencies of a situation, when his work be- 


THIS BUILDING SURROUNDED BY AMPLE PLAY SPACE HOUSES THE SCHOOL 


comes ordered, his activity is the servant of 
his thought, and thought precedes movement. 


According to the observations of the direct- 
resses of La Maison des Petits, extending over 
twelve years, material used in the education of 
the child must be adapted to these three stages 
of his development; 

First Stage: 

The child adapts ob- 
jects and materials to 
his own needs and 
fancies. This is a 
period of motor and 
muscular activity for 
its own sake. 

Second Stage: 
from 5 to 7 years. 
The motor activity of 
the child is allied with 
mental activity; he 
passes from mechani- 
cal imitation to crea- 
tion with an end in 

view. 

Third Stage: 
from 7 to 10 years. 
The child adapts him- 
self to the exigencies 
*Editor’s note. 


from 3 to 5 years. 


of things ; sensorial curiosity yields to scientific 
curiosity ; intellectual activity predominates. 

The material now used at the school is the 
product of much thought and experiment both 
on the part of its directresses and of the 
Institute J. J. Rousseau. It was felt that the 
Montessori material, while it was self-guiding, 
did not give full expression 
to the child’s desire to con- 
struct things, possibly be- 
cause Madame Montessori 
was primarily interested in 
abnormal children; and that 
the *Froebel material, while 
it aimed at construction, was 
too small for children to 
handle. The directors of the 
school therefore planned 
their own material to fit 
their own observations of the 
activities of children. Some 
of the apparatus is merely 
adaptation of the spon- 
taneous constructions of 
small boys and girls. Thus 
the abacus of 55 balls, shown 
in the illustration, was made 
from several weeks’ observa- 
tion of a little girl who worked with thread and 
colored balls until she evolved the series 1 
yellow, 2 green, 3 red, 4 blue, 5 violet, 6 orange. 
In the making of these “jeux educatiffs,”’ some 
of which require the greatest delicacy and pre- 
cision of manufacture, the school has had the 
enthusiastic collaboration of a skilful wood- 
worker of Geneva. 


CONSTRUCTION IS EMPHASIZED AS AN OUTLET FOR THE CREATIVE IMAGINATION 
The enlarged Froebelian material is not readily obtainable in Europe. 
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Some of this apparatus is already known in 
the United States, but three extremely interest- 
ing additions to the series now in course of 
preparation at the factory, The Pile of Discs, 
Combinations of Numbers, and The Square of 
Pythagoras, are well worth description if space 
allowed. I wish, however, to describe a first 
lesson in reading, to show how the principle 
of construction is made the basis of formal 
studies. 

After their model house was all finished and 
put away, and the children had scampered off 
into the wood for a slice of bread and fifteen 
minutes’ airing, here they come trooping back 
into a different room, each to the little desk on 
which is pinned his own name uncapitalized 
and crayoned large on a long slip of stout 
paper. A low whistle—I notice that it is a foot- 
ball referee’s whistle that Mlle. Lafendel is 
using—brings us all to attention. The signal 
is one which this group has chosen as its own 
particular symbol for order. For the principle 
of construction applies of course to the making 
of laws; and having discovered in their play 
that rules of the game are necessary, after full 
discussion the children have evolved their own, 
which all must obey from the youngest child to 
the oldest teacher. . 

Pinned on the blackboard are slips of 
paper, exact duplicates of those on the desks. 

“Who can say what this name is?” asks Mlle. 
Lafendel. 

“C'est Guillaume,” cries Simone. 

But Simone may be mistaken. His judgment 
must be corroborated. As the teacher unpins 


the slip from the blackboard and reveals be- 
neath it Guillaume’s name similarly printed in 
white chalk, she asks the children to notice 
whether Simone was right or wrong. One by 
one the slips are thus unpinned from the black- 
board, and each in turn given for safekeeping 
to Marie at her little desk to Mile. Lafendel’s 
left. Now that Marie has them all, Mlle. 


Lafendel takes them from her, shuffles them 
face downward in her hands, and a little play 


MODELS OF BUILDINGS AND TOYS FURNISH LESSONS 
IN COLOR, NUMBER, AND READING 


begins. She invites each child in turn to come 
up and select a slip and then to look round the 


- room until he finds the desk with the cor- 


responding name uponit. There he is to leave 
the slip. I conclude that Mile. Lafendel must 
be something of an expert at forcing cards, for 
I notice that no child chances to draw his own 


THE CHILD’S FIRST EXPERIENCES IN NUMBERS SHOULD COME THROUGH MANIPULATIVE ACTIVITIES 
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THE MOTOR ACTIVITY OF THE CHILD IS ALLIED WITH 
MENTAL GROWTH 


des? 


name. In five minutes each child 
is seated at his own desk holding 
his namé-card, which originally 
was on the board, and which cor- 
responds to the one pinned to his 
desk. 


Another low whistle, for the 
time has come for the cards to be 
repinned to the blackboard, and 
this is a game which requires 
close attention. We are to look 
at the blackboard, on which the 
names of the group still stand 
printed in white chalk. Mlle. 
Lafendel is going to erase one 


DIDACTIC APPARATUS ADAPTED FROM .THE SPONTANEOUS ACTIVITIES 
OF ‘CHILDREN 
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of them “as quick as lightning,” and the 
child whose name is erased is to come up 
and pin in.the vacant place the crayoned 
name slip which was pinned there when 
the game began. Now and then there is 
some hesitation, and now a burst of 
laughter as two tots come boldly up to 
claim the same vacant place. But at 
last once more the crayoned names of 
all the class are pinned to the black- 
board. 


Again the whistle, for this time Mlle. 
Lafendel will be even quicker than 
lightning. 

“Plus vite que Veclair?” queries the 
literal Marcelle. 

“That will be hard,” replies the 
teacher, ‘‘but I shall try to 

As she says it she takes a pointer with 


A BIRD INHABITED GROVE IS THE OUTDOOR SCHOOLROOM 


which she will touch very 
rapidly one of the name 
slips pinned to the board, 
and the child whose name 
it is will get up, push his 
chair neatly close to his 
desk and go quietly out of 
the room. Like a flash a 
name is indicated, and 
Rene promptly rises, 
wreathed in smiles, pushes 
in his chair and tiptoes 
from the room. Again, 
and Jean starts for the 
door. Alas, his way is 
barred by the teacher’s 
friendly arm. Helpful 
voices remind him of a for- 
gotten duty. Ah, the 
chair! He returns to 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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In The Playground Theater 


By CLARE TREE MAJor, Director the School of the Theater and 
The Children’s Theater, New York 


HE development of the play and pageant 
| for children in the open is not dependent 
upon the outdoor theater. Every 
school has either a space in front of the 
building which can be used, or there is 
an adjacent playground or community playfield 
which may be adapted for the staging of those 
plays which are not only of interest to boys and 


back drop, there is the added advantage of 
having a convenient means of entrance and 
exit. Frequently there is a winding path from 
the back around one side of the building which 
makes an ideal entrance for the child pageant 
or the chorus of the play, the principal players 
using the school doorway for their entrance. 
This. plan for the outdoor theater in which 


girls but lend themselves 
by their dramatic con- 
tent to the free interpre- 
tation which is possible 
only in a natural set- 
ting. 

The first problem of 
staging the outdoor play 
for children is that of 
the site and the best ar- 
rangement of seats for 
the audience in relation 
tothelocationor 
natural setting which is 
to be used for the stage. 
Let us consider a bare 
school playground with- 
out grass or trees as it 
exists in many towns, 
limited in space, with 
perhaps a wood or iron 
fence surrounding it, 
but nothing of growing 
beauty about which to 
build a setting. Here we 
have a most interesting 
problem in stagecraft 
which may be solved for 
real artistry and used as 
a basis for the pageant 
which is so delightful to 
childhood. The audience 
in this case is placed 
facing the school, the 
facade of school 


being used for a background. 


Plays Children May Produce Outdoors 


As You Like It William Shakespeare 
The Piper Josephine Preston Peabody 
In King Lugdub’s Forest ..M.A. Jagendorf 
Firefly Night M.A. Jagendorf 
The Quest of the Doll Nora Archibald Smith 
Snow-White and Rose-Red 
Nora Archibald Smith 
Memorial Day Warren Winship 
What the Roses Said 
Myrtle Coon Cherryman 
The Cock and the Fox 
Arranged from Chaucer, in “Form Room 
Plays” by Evelyn Smith 
Alice In Wonderland 
Arranged from Lewis Carroll, in “Form 
Room Plays” by Evelyn Smith 
Robin Hood 


in “Form Room Plays” by Evelyn Smith 


The Brownies in Fairyland Lyrics 
and Music Arranged from Palmer Cox’s 
Malcolm Douglas 
The Golden Goose 
Maude L. Darvell and Grace M. Tuffley 
The Enchanted Garden Netta Syrett 
The Daisy Field Eleanor Farjeon 
The Garden at the Zoo John Farrar 
in “One Act Plays for Young People” 
edited by M. A. Jagendorf 
Old King Cole and Other Medieval Plays 
Josephine Elliott Krohn 
Buried Treasure Katherine Lord 
in “Plays for School and Camp” 
The Rising of the Moon Lady Gregory 
in “Seven Short Plays” 


Many of our 


we use it for a side entrance. 


the building facade is 
the background allows 
for the staging of many 
modern dramas of child- 
hood, and the historical 
play which demands a 
colonial or classic type 
of architecture in its 
scenes. But we should 
never make use of the 
school building in this 
way without in some 
way disguising it. The 
element of the imagina- 
tion must enter always 
into the child’s play. 
The doorway may be 
twined with vines and 
flowering boughs to rep- 
resent a summer cot- 
tage, or draped with 
flags for the patriotic 
or historical pageant. 
Place the audience so 
that the facade of the 
building is seen from an 
unusual angle, the door 
at one side, and trans- 
form the path by means 
of a temporary hedge 
made also of boughs. Or 
the path may be dis- 
guised as a garden gate 
over which flowers 
twine, and in this case 
The steps of the 


public school buildings, especially the large 
new consolidated schools of the rural sec- 
tions, have classic architectural effects in 
entrances, doorways, and pillars which 
could not be duplicated in scenic effect. 
If we use the front of the school as our 


school house entrance lend themselves to the 
grouping of the players in a tableau, and fre- 
quently this doorway is wide enough to allow 
for some of the acting taking place upon the 
steps. In the event that the steps are too nar- 
row erect a temporary roofless porch for a stage 
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so that the players may be slightly raised from 
the level of the children who are the spectators. 

The audience of this schoolyard theater 
should be placed at the farthest possible point 
compatible with clear vision and hearing so 
that the element of illusion may be preserved. 
The individual acting takes place on the steps 
and the mass formation below on the ground if 
it is not possible to build the temporary stage. 
Really lovely effects are possible with this ar- 
rangement if the teacher and children put all 
their effort into preserving and emphasizing 
those lines in the building facade which are 
essential for the spirit of the play, but disguise 
the rest of the building with greenery or bunt- 
ing. Itis surprising how perfectly the illusion 
of the play may be thus obtained where, with- 
out the school building, it could not be staged 
except with elaborate scenery which children 
could neither build or shift. 


Our second problem in outdoor stagecraft is 
the playground space of possibly one half an 
acre, bare, and fenced with ugly pickets or 
otherwise barren in possibility of beautifying. 
This is a fertile spot for developing the outdoor 
drama because, with all its bareness, it is dedi- 
cated to the spirit of play of the town’s children. 
The only way it differs from the schoolyard 
theater is in its lack of a suitable building for 
abackground. We will assume that this loss is 
an asset rather than a liability, since it suggests 
the producing of the fantastic play, or those of 
the Shakespearean dramas which can be 
adapted for children. We seat our audience 
here with the thought of reserving the most 
suitable screening space which they will face. 
Usually the playground fence offers the only 
possible foundation for the background, and 
this we proceed to build up with either lathes 


PLAYGROUND THEATER, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, WHERE WEEKLY CHILDREN’S MATINEES ARE GIVEN 
DURING VACATION 


or light poles until it is high enough for a back- 
drop. This foundation is covered as thickly 
as possible with green boughs, and if flowering 
shrubs are available, these will be truly beauti- 
ful for such screening of the characters in the 
play. On either side of this natural backdrop 
there should be a group of shrubbery about ten 
feet in height, and these green spots are spaced 
thirty feet apart. The shrubs are placed 
slightly in front of the greenery at the back so 
as to allow for the entrance and exits of the 
players, or as sets for the grouping of a chorus 
or the mass formation used in the action of the 
play. The utility and freedom of this arrange- 
ment will be readily seen. It allows for an 
acting space which gives the illusion of a stage 
to the audience, and provides opportunity for 
almost any action called for in the play. 


We will suppose, as our third problem in 
staging the outdoor play, that there is nothing 
at all of value for scenery in the available space, 
not a tree, a wall, or an ornamental doorway. 
We have nothing upon which to build the play 
save the children’s dramatic instinct, and a 
small allotment of earth with the sky overhead. 
This is frequently the case when there is a large 
community playground in your town divided 
into spaces for different recreation interests 
and with scattered playground apparatus 
which can not be moved. The outdoor players 
in this field have only a corner set apart for 
their activities. Let us utilize this corner for 
dramatic illusion and beauty. This is achieved 
by closely imitating nature. We must consider 
how this portion of ground would have looked 
if it had not been cleared of its growing things; 
very likely it was a hollowed bowl with a bit of 
the woods back of it. Very possibly it was 
We shall proceed to 


colored with wild flowers. 


Courtesy, Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
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restore it to its old heritage of spring and 
summer. 


The audience is placed, as in the bow] of an 
outdoor playhouse, in a semi circle. We build 


THE NATURAL BACKGROUND ADAPTS ITSELF TO THE OUTDOOR PLAY 


Courtesy, Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


a light lattice screen of thin strips of wood or, 
better still, several of these screens, to be set 
up wherever they are needed. Green boughs 
are twined thickly through the lattices, or they 
are covered with greenery made of crepe paper. 
The latter plan will be found very satisfactory, 
as the children themselves will be able to make 
the paper leaves and vines, and the screens will 
be lighter and more easily moved than when 
they are covered with branches. Crepe paper 
flowers may be made 
for such lattice screen- 
ing; wisteria for the 
Japanese play, or 
cherry blossoms, roses, 
apple blossoms, and 
poppies for the garden 
play. 

These three simple 
arrangements of a 
natural setting for the 
child’s outdoor 
dramatic interpreta- 
tions will be found to 
cover almost any school 
or playground situa- 
tion. The rural school 
is able to arrange for a 
grassy bowl on the edge 
of a woods, or stage its 
play in a garden where 


THE BALDWIN UNIT IS 


trees or a hedge form a natural backdrop, but 
in any case masses of fresh green should be 
placed at the right and left to allow for the 
essential action and further disguise the setting 
__._ for its effect of transforma- 
tion. 

The truly important con- 
sideration of the outdoor 
theater, particularly for 
children, is the harmonious 
relation of the audience to 
the players. We should not 
scatter or spread the action 
of the play over too great 
spaces, as such a plan tends 
not only to blur the effect of 
color, but makes it impos- 
sible for the audience to 
focus in attention. This 
matter solves itself if we 
select the best screening plan 
for the stage, not too widely 
spaced, and with as much 
depth of green as we can 
bank. The diction of the 
players should be specially 
taught for the outdoor play. 
Teach your child actors to avoid raising the 
pitch of their voices. A low voice carries 
farthest in the open. There is always a ten- 
dency among children to be shrill outdoors. 
This must be corrected. The enunciation must 
be particularly clear; each word should be a 
unit of enunciation or the dialogue will be con- 
fused. 

Costuming for the outdoor play is quite dif- 
ferent from that for the schoolroom theater, 


| 
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because of the influence upon fabrics and colors 
of the natural surroundings. A general rule 
would be to avoid all glazed, shiny, and glossy 
fabrics, because their sheen is a harsh note in 
the tapestry of nature’s rich and soft coloring. 
Everything about the outdoor play for chil- 
dren, its theme, its colors, its textures should 
have the quality of sympathy with woods and 
fields. Plain fabrics such as gingham, and 
other soft cottons in the desired colors will blend 
well with the greenery. The best and most 
effective figured fabric for outdoor costuming 
is ecretonne which splashes itself as unex- 
pectedly and vividly with color as does a gar- 
den. Cretonnes and chintzes may be used in 
innumerable ways and a variety of line, for 
hangings, trimmings, rugs, and almost any 
dress of the country or fairy play. 

No lighting save incidental effects that glim- 
mer or sparkle should be employed. Lanterns 
and torches take the roof off the child’s outdoor 
theater ; its spacious covering of clouds and sky 
give to the play a freedom and breadth impos- 
sible to obtain indoors. Small lights may be 
strung among the trees at twilight if necessary, 
and a spotlight may be thrown upon some im- 
portant scene for a moment, but daylight and 
sunshine are our natural lights. Another con- 
sideration is that of stage perspective, which 
artificial lights destroy. The value in educa- 
tion of the outdoor play for 
children is its spacious, more 
generous action. The play- 
ers interpret the character- 
ization at freer distances 
from one another. The cos- 
tumes, speech, stage setting 
and action are all planned 
for the greater scope of 
earth, sky, and air. This 
form of dramatization is the 
oldest, yet always new since 
it adapts its lines and panto- 
mime to the limitless stage 
of the earth. 

Shakespeare may be acted 
outdoors by children of eight 
to twelve years with success 
and advantage if adapted by 
the understanding teacher. 
“Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream” always commends 
itself to us for child inter- 
pretation, but when we study 
it from the point of human 
appeal we realize that it is 

not truly a child’s thought. 
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Rather it interprets for the adult the pagan 
period of the childhood of the race. To 
my mind “As You Like It” would be interesting 
for a wider school dramatization than it 
now enjoys, its love scenes and the long speeches 
of course cut. It thrills with the spirit and joy 
of the forest, just as the child thrills when school 
is over, and he is free to run away to the woods 
and take on a new character for himself for 
closer kinship with nature. “As You Like It’ 
is fuller of understandable situations for a 
child, innocuous fun, and healthy precepts than 
many outdoor plays we now use from modern 
sources. Josephine Preston Peabody’s “The 
Piper” plays itself into the heart of childhood 
outdoors ;it has the quality of the pageant com- 
bined with the literary form of the drama. 
“Old King Cole” makes a joyous garden or field 
play, its various scenes and situations adapting 
themselves well to the costuming and action of 
younger children. And there is a wealth of 
play material in folk games and country dances 
which find a sympathetic place for themselves 
outdoors where they had their beginnings and 
to which their steps and rhythms are most hap- 
pily adapted. 

The outdoor theater will also be found in- 
spirational for children’s spontaneous drama- 
tizations. They will make their favorite legends 
of forest and garden into original plays. 


THE TRAVELING COMMUNITY THEATER OF THE ELMIRA, N. Y., PARK AND 


RECREATION COMMISSION. 


Courtesy, Elmira Community Service. 
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The Kindergarten Curriculum 


The Denver Public Schools, JESSE H. NEWLON, Superintendent 
A. L. THRELKELD, Deputy Superintendent, Department of Curriculum Revision 


#— | HE outline of the Denver revision of the 

| kindergarten course of study as we 
have published it this year has listed 
those child life activities, instinctive, 
hygienic, physical, social, and manipu- 
alive, which should form a part of general 
kindergarten practice for guiding the child’s 
experiences and leading him toward the goal 
of harmonious development in his new environ- 
ment, the elementary school. This analysis of 
kindergarten activities was made under the 
headings of necessary materials, and the 
method of using these materials for securing a 
desired outcome. The survey was not felt to 
be complete without a final study of kinder- 
garten organization as related to general class- 
room administration, a tentative time allot- 
ment for the kindergarten day, and a careful 
consideration of the literature and music most 
readily available and best suited to the kinder- 
garten curriculum. This basis for general 
organization, program, list of stories and songs 
rounds out the year’s presentation of kinder- 
garten procedure in a satisfactory way. 

The Denver revision committee found that 
certain general factors should be considered in 
the organization of every kindergarten. Al- 
though there is no fixed law, it seemed best to 
urge elementary-school principals to limit kin- 
dergarten entrance to children between the 
ages of four and a half and six years for the fol- 
lowing reasons. Many kindergartens are 
small and must enroll children of all ages in the 
same session. Under such conditions, it is 
difficult: for teachers to provide properly 
adapted, educationally valuable occupation for 
very young children. There is great fluctua- 
tion in kindergarten enrollment and attendance 
owing to weather conditions and children’s 
diseases. The teacher’s problems owing to such 
fluctuation are most difficult to administer. As 
the fluctuation is most marked among the four- 
year-olds, it seems wise to eliminate four-year- 
olds. 

There should be an enrollment of thirty chil- 
dren per teacher for each kindergarten session 
in order to insure an attendance of twenty-five 
children per teacher for each kindergarten 
session. 


One teacher, one session 

30 pupils enrolled 

One teacher, double session 
60 pupils enrolled 

One teacher, full-time, one 

teacher, one-half time 
60-90 pupils enrolled 
Two teachers, full-time 

90-120 pupils enrolled 

The adjustment of teaching time is de- 
pendent upon whether: both kindergarten 
sessions are in the same building; kindergarten 
sessions are held in two buildings. In this case 
one-half hour besides the lunch period is allowed 
so that pupils may make the trip from one 
building to the other. The kindergarten has 
one session and grade work the other session in 
the same building. The teachers work as co- 
directors. There are no kindergarten as- 
sistants. 

The number and length of daily sessions in 
the kindergarten may be stated as follows: Kin- 
dergarten children should attend school one 
session only, either in the morning or in the 
afternoon. Both sessions should be two and 
one-quarter hours in length. Although this 
practice varies, it is desirable in most cases to 
have the youngest children attend the morning 
session. 

Two representative daily programs are 
offered, suggestive only, and provided by in- 
dividual teachers in the Denver kindergartens 
who have carried out these time allotments suc- 
cessfully. No teacher is necessarily expected 
to follow them mechanically. They express a 
collaboration of teacher and pupil for sustained 
interest and successful group activity. 


9:00- 9:45 Free work, group or individual 
9:45-10:00 Housekeeping 
10:00-10:10 Discussion and criticism of work 
10:10-10:15 Toilet and washing hands 
i0:15-10:40 Serving milk 
10:40-10:45 Rest and relaxation 
10:45-11:15 Stories, songs, dramatic plays, 
games 
1:00- 1:15 Getting ready, playing, visiting 
1:15- 1:25 Greeting, etc. 
1:25- 2:25 Planning work 


rr 
bo 


ALDEN 


ANDERSON 


BAILEY 


Chicken 


BARRIE 
Peter Pan 
BANNERMAN 


BIGHAM 


BROOKE 
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Choosing activities 

Looking at each other’s work, 
appreciation, suggestions 
Putting away materials 

Recess: balls, bouncing, rolling, 
hiding; toilet; washing hands 
Music: songs, rhythms, games 
Lunch; cleaning up 

Stories; rhymes; finger plays; 
pictures 


Greeting, prayer song, music, 
attendance record, conversation, 
plans for the day 

Rhythm; supervised recess 
Occupation, free or directed 
Housekeeping 

Stories, dramatization 

Plays and games, free or 
directed 

Dismissal 


Use of apparatus 

Conversation, rhymes, song's 
Work plans 

Supervised recess 

Self-chosen occupation, group or 
individual housekeeping, judg- 
ing work 

Group games, rhythm, stories; 
dismissal 


The kindergarten story list was selected from 
the International Kindergarten Union list, gov- 
ernment bulletins, and available books in the 
Denver public and school libraries. The prim- 
ers and readers in the average school building 
contain many of these and other good stories. 


Why the Chimes Rang 
Fairy Tales 


For the Children’s Hour 

Persephone 

The Anxious Leaf 

What Broke the China Pitcher 

The Little Girl Who Would not Work 
Firelight Stories 


Little 


Lambikin 
Why the Bear Sleeps All Winter 
The Discontented Coffee Pot 


Little Black Sambo 
Mother Goose Village 


Johnny Crow’s Garden 
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BRYANT 
Best Stories to Tell to Children 
Raggylug 
The Golden Cobwebs 
The Three Bears 
The Old Woman and Her Pig 
The Little Jackals and the Lion 
The Little Jackal and the Alligator 
The Cat and the Parrot 
The Little Fir Tree 
The Gingerbread Man 
The Little Half-Chick 
Epaminandos 
How to tell Stories to Children 
Why the Evergreen Trees Keep Their Leaves 
in Winter 
Why the Morning Glory Climbs 
The Pig Brother 
Why the Sea is Salt 
Stories to Tell to Children 
Another Little Red Hen 
Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones 
The Dog and the Kitty Cats 
Who Discovered the Maple Sugar 
When Peter Rabbit Had Earache 
The Velocipede That Went by Itself 
BURGESS 
Old Mother West Wind 
Peter Rabbit Plays a Joke 
COE 
The First Book of Stories for the Story-Teller 
The Lion and the Mouse 
The Sun and the Wind 
Little Red Hen and the Fox 
Tom Thumb 
The Brementown Musicians 
Story of the Rainbow 
How the Robin’s Breast Became Red 
Story of the Red-Headed Woodpecker 
DILLINGHAM AND EMERSON 
Tell it Again Stories 
How the Peacock Got His Tail 
The Kitten That Wanted to Be a Christmas 
Present 
The First Flag of the United States 
The Flicker 
The Pigeon Houses 
Elaine’s Valentines 
Cinderella 
FAULKNER 
The Story Lady’s Book 
How the Fox Fooled the Bear 
Susie and the Squirrels 
The Easter Rabbit and What He Brought 
GRIMM 
Fairy Tales 
Elves and the Shoemaker 
Brementown Musicians 
Sleeping Beauty 
GRIMM 
Household Stories 
Hansel and Gretel 
Wolf and the Seven Little Goats 
HARRIS 
Uncle Remus 
The Tar Baby 
How Brer Bear Lost His Tail 
How Brer Rabbit Saved Brer Bear’s Life 


2:25- 2:35 
2:35- 2:50 
2-50- 3:05 
3:05- 3:25 
9:00- 9:30 
9:30- 9:45 
9:45-10:15 
10:15-10:30 
10:30-10:50 
10:50-11:15 
1:15- 1:50 
3:00- 3:30 
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JACOBS 
English Fairy Tales 
The Cat and the Mouse 
Chicken Little 
Tom Thumb 
Jack and the Bean Stalk 
LINDSAY 
Mother Stories 
Gretchen and the Wooden Shoe 
The Little Gray Pony 
Dust Under the Rug 
More Mother Stories 
The Turkey’s Nest 
Pattie’s New Dress 
The Christmas Cake 
LINDSAY-POULSSON 
The Joyous Travelers 
The Wishing Well 
The Wonder-Horse 
LYMAN 
Story-Telling 
The Tongue-Cut Sparrow 
The Princess Moonbeam 
The Stone-Cutter 
MOTHER GOOSE 
Illustrated by Kate Greenaway 
Illustrated by Willebeek Le Mair 
Illustrated by Leslie Brooke 
Illustrated by Jessie Wilcox Smith 
Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott 
MOORE 
The Night Before Christmas 
PATTERSON 
How to Have Bird Neighbors 
POTTER 
Peter Rabbit 
POULSSON 
Through the Barnyard Gate 
Johnny and the Three Goats 
In the Child’s World 
Goody Two Shoes 
Appleseed John 
To Whom Shall We Give Thanks 
The Crane Express 
SETON 
Lives of the Hunted 
Johnny Bear 
The Mother Teal and the Overland Route 
THORNE-THOMSEN 
East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon 
The Three Billy Goats Gruff 
The Pancake 


Magazines found in the public library or in 
the professional library in the administration 
building of the Denver schools, and suggested 
for help in the Kindergarten story hour in- 
clude: Boy’s Life. Child Life. Kindergarten 
and First Grade. Kindergarten and Primary. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 
Primary Education. St. Nicholas. School 
Arts. The Youth’s Companion. 


Nursery rhymes and good short poems both 
old and modern have their place in the language 
and literature training of today’s kindergar- 
ten. This list of rhymes and poems for memo- 


rizing and dramatizing is selected from the best 
writers of literature for children’s use: 
ROSSETTI 

Bread and Milk for Breakfast 

The City Mouse Lives In a House 

At the Seaside 

Brown and Furry 

What Does the Bee Do? 

Horses of the Sea 

Hurt No Living Thing 

If All Were Rain and Never Sun 

Boats Sail on the Rivers 

Mix a Pancake 

On the Grassy Banks 

Who Has Seen the Wind? 

The Peach Tree on the Southern Wall 

What is Pink? 

Wren and Robins in the Hedge 
POULSSON 

Baby’s Breakfast 

Welcome to Spring 
WIGGIN AND SMITH 

Pussy Willow 

How They Sleep 

New Moon 

One and One 

The Sweetest Place 

Tree on the Hill 

Chickens in Trouble 
PALMER 

The Farmer Reaps the Ripened Wheat 

The Big Bright Moon 

Tell Me, Little Raindrops 

Fleecy Clouds Floating By 
TYNDALL 

Dainty Milkweed Babies 

A Little Rain and a Little Sun 
FYLEMAN 

Have You Watched the Fairies? 

A Fairy Went A-Marketing 

Differences 

Balloon Man 
STEVENSON 

Bed in Summer 

My Bed is a Boat 

Rain 

Singing 

The Cow 

The Swing 

Time to Rise 

Happy Thought 

Block City 


Nursery Rhymes 
The required nursery rhymes 
are indicated by (*) 
Around the Green Grayel 
*Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 
*Bye, Baby Bunting 
Cock-a-doodle Doo 
Daffy Down Dilly 
Hey, Diddle, Diddle 
Hickory, Dickory Dock 
*Humpty Dumpty 
I Saw a Ship A-Sailing 
I Saw Three Ships Come Sailing By 
*Jack and Jill 
*Jack Be Nimble 


for kindergarten 
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Jack Spratt POULSSON 
Little oy Songs of a Little Child’s Day 
Little Boy Blue Title 
*Little Jack Horner Brave 
*Little Miss Muffet Careful 
Mistress Mary Useful 
Old King Cole Raining 
One Misty, Moisty Morning Softly, Softly 
The Queen of Hearts The, First Bouquet 
See, Saw, Marjorie Daw Bossy Cow 
Sing a Song of Sixpence Whirlabout 
The North Wind Doth Blow Play in All Seasons 
The Crooked Man Echo Play | 
There Was an Old Woman Tossed Up in a Plums in Winter 
Basket HILL 
There Was an Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe Song Stories for the Kindergarten 
Wee Willie Winkie Merry Little Snowflakes 
ALMA-TADEMA Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
The Robin NEIDLINGER 


BATES 
Who Likes the Rain? 
BIRD 
Fairy Folk 
BUXTON 
Putting the World to Bed 
CHENEY 
Snow 
DASKAM 
The Sleepy Song 
DUFFENBACK 
The Mouse’s House 
FIELD 
The Rockabye Lady 
GERROLD 
I Had a Little Nut Tree 
LEAR 
Nonsense Alphabet 
LORD HOUGHTON 
Lady Moon 
PALGRAVE 
Little Child’s Hymn 
SETON 
The World’s Music 
SHERMAN 
Daisies 
TAPPER 
When We Have Tea 
TAYLOR 
I Like Little Pussy 
WADSWORTH 
Over the Meadow 
WORDSWORTH 
March 
POULSSON 
Finger Plays 
BURNHAM 
Finger Dramatizations 
The songs from the following standard 
books, supplied by the Denver school board, are 
selected with reference to their interesting 
word and story content, music written within 
the child’s range, and the variety of time and 
rhythm. Beautiful selections within the 
child’s comprehension and ability should be 


sung, and songs from many sources may be 
used by individual teachers. 


Small Songs for Small Singers 
Kitten and the Bow-Bow 
Chicken 
The Bunny 
Tiddle-dy-winks 
The First Flying Lesson 
The Bluebird 
Three Funny Men 
Six Little Puppies 
Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey 
Rainy Day 
Little Yellowhead 


CROWINSHIELD 


Mother Goose Songs 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 
Diddle, Diddle Dumpling 
The Crooked Man 
Humpty Dumpty 
Bean Porridge Hot 
Bye Baby Bunting 
Jack, Be Nimble 
Jack and Jill 
The Clouds 


RILEY AND GAYNOR 


Songs of the Child’s World 
No. 1 
Bird’s Nest 
Blacksmith 
Shoemaker 
Marching Song 
Our Flag 
Pit-a-Pat 
Tracks in the Snow 
Thanksgiving 
Robin Red Breast 
Little Yellow Dandelion 
Winding the Clock 
Brownies 
Giants 
No. 2 
Poppies 
Sweet Pea Ladies 
Christmas Card 
Postman 
Boating 
Swing 


BENTLEY 


The Song Primer 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Preparing for the 


First Writing Lesson 


By MyYRA E. FOSTER 


| EADING and writing form, to my mind, 

the perfect balance for the basic ac- 
T'U tivities of the first grade. Reading is 
}3 aig concerned with the association of ideas 
| /\| and experiences with the printed word. 
Writing is concerned with the expression of 
ideas and experiences through the written word. 
Since this is true we take expression as our aim 


sary to reproduce the word in writing. To 
memorize these muscular movements the chil- 
dren will require frequent opportunity for 
drill, supervised and undirected. The teacher’s 
first problem is one of room organization. 

If a teacher believes that the school experi- 
ence should contribute largely to the life experi- 
ence, here is an opportunity for an excellent 


in all our work in writ- 
ing. From the begin- 
ning the children are 
taught to use the written 
word as a means of ex- 
pressing thought. Our 
aim is to help the chil- 
dren develop in self ex- 
pression through the 
written word as natur- 
ally and with as little 
effort as they grow 
through the spoken 
word. At all times we 
aim to have the children 
see the end in view in 
learning to write the ex- 


EDITOR’Ss NOTE: Teaching writing in the 
New Haven Public Schools has been de- 
veloped to a high degree of efficiency under 
the direction of Mr. Harry Houston. The 
mechanics and practice of writing are found- 
ed, in Mr. Houston’s theory, on modern 
psychology and accepted pedagogy. Special 
attention is given to the beginnings of hand 
writing in the first grade and to a prepara- 
tion for this work in the kindergarten. An 
important feature is the coordination of 
writing with the other curriculum subjects. 

The Magazine will present this method 
in a series of articles, stressing those steps 
by which children before the middle of their 
first grade year possess power in writing 
that furthers their work in reading, spelling, 


lesson on cooperation 
and good citizenship. 
Forty to forty-five little 
children are associated 
in one room for the busi- 
ness of acquiring the 
fundamentals of an edu- 
eation. Each member 
of that group has cer- 
tain rights and privi- © 
leges. Any group of 
children who are free to 
pass to and from their 
seats are liable to tres- 
pass upon the rights and 
privileges of the others 


~ and language. 
pression of their ideas 


and experiences. 
Before the child 
learned to express him- 
self, his needs, his de- 
sires, his interests, through the spoken word, he 
built up for himself a vocabulary made up of the 
simple name words for things in his environ- 
ment. These words he quickly combined into 
short sentences. Each passing day and week 
added to the vocabulary he was acquiring, and 
the broader his environment and experience, the 
broader and more comprehensive his vocabu- 
lary became. Our first concern is to help our 
pupils build up a vocabulary of written words 
to form the basis for written expression. The 
child has already made the association of the 
idea and the word. He has learned to pro- 
nounce the word and, in some cases, recognize 
it in print through his reading activities. The 
next step is to associate the idea, the sound of 
the word, and the sight of the word with the 
memory of certain muscular movements neces- 


Miss Foster who contributes this article 
is a successful primary teacher working 
under Mr. Houston’s direction. 


if a definite attitude 
toward the freedom is 
not established at the 
outset. This is our at- 
titude. The children 
are free to go to the 
blackboard to write at any time when not en- 
gaged in actual class work or some definite duty 
is assigned them at their seats. They are 
privileged and encouraged to consult with each 
other at the board. But they must move about 
quietly and talk together softly, not because an 
arbitrary law has been laid down to that effect, 
but because doing otherwise would disturb the 
children who are busy in class or at their seats. 
The discussion of teaching any school subject 
must always start from one point—aim. What 
is our aim in teaching writing in the first grade, 
what of lasting value may we hope to contribute 
to the future of our children by developing in 
them the ability to use the written word? We 
feel that to stress mechanical perfection for our 
aim in first grade, to stress perfect writing 
position and pencil holding, to perfect letter 
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forms, is not comprehensive enough. It makes 
so little appeal to the child’s interest and atten- 
tion. Then, too, such work has to be constantly 
supervised to prevent incorrect habits, and 
since fifteen or twenty minutes a day is all the 
time ordinarily allotted to any one school sub- 
ject the amount of work the children accom- 
plish by the end of the year is comparatively 
small. 

Because of these handicaps we decided to 
eliminate work with paper and pencil, and 
allow the children to use blackboard and crayon 
for the major part of the first year. Using the 
blackboard is economical in time and materials. 
From a health point of view the frequent change 
from sitting to standing position is beneficial to 
the child. The writing, being on a much larger 
scale, presents few mechanical difficulties. 
When the child has mastered the holding of the 
crayon he has gained control of his tools. The 
size of the work unlocks the muscles of the arm 
and gives the free swing that is the basis of all 
good writing. Because the mechanical side 
of the work provides so amply for itself the 
teacher is enabled to make the writing practice 
not merely an exercise to promote muscular co- 
ordination but an actual contribution to the 
child’s mental development. 


THE next consideration is the children’s use 
of the blackboard. Every teacher knows that 
boys and girls have a well-defined sense of 
“thine and mine.” If she does not set certain 
definite property limits, the children are sure to 
establish their own with some friction, and 
time, asaresult. It is this very friction, these 
petty annoyances, these unnecessary interrup- 
tions, that we are always trying, in every way 
possible, to avoid. They so completely destroy 
what Mr. Angelo Patri describes as “the 
rhythm of the classroom.” If we can swing 
our children into that rhythm the bugbear of 
discipline becomes non-existent. We, as teach- 
ers, have grown jealous of any activity that 
threatens it so, for the first part of the year, we 
find it best to divide the blackboards vertically 
into equal spaces, and furnish each space with 
an eraser and crayon. Any one who disturbs 
his neighbor, or encroaches on another’s prop- 
erty, forfeits the right to go to the board for the 
day. Finally, when the child goes to the black- 
board he finds it clean and his tools in perfect 
order. He must leave it the same way, erase 
with a downward stroke, stand the eraser 
neatly on the ledge and place the crayon beside 
it, leaving everything neat and ship-shape for 
the next person who will use it. 
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You have no idea how children enjoy this 
phase of the work and how little they abuse 
their freedom. And for the teacher’s benefit 
let me say that an ounce of quiet insistence the 
first week of school is worth hours of persuasion 
after poor habits have been formed. You are 
working for an automatic reaction, and when 
you have succeeded in establishing it suppose 
some child forgets or tries to avoid his responsi- 
bilities! A dozen indignant voices will call him 
to account before you have had time to notic > 
the omission. 


All this routine may be classed under the 
head of teacher preparation. The blackboards 
should be ready for the children’s use the first 
day of school, as the reading materials and the 
first simple seat work are ready. This doe 
not mean, however, that because she is ready 
for it the teacher is going to start the formal 
work of reading and writing as soon as the 
children enter the front door. The principal of 
our normal school made this statment at a 
teachers’ meeting: “I believe any first grade 
teacher is justified in taking the first two days 
of school, the first week if she finds it necessary, 
to become acquainted with her children.” This 
thought is worth considering. Are we not 
harking back to the very worst features of the 
traditional school when we thrust upon a child 
the beginnings of any subject without stopping 
to consider whether or not the child is fitted to 
receive it in the particular form we have in 
mind? However true that may be of other 
subjects, I know it is more than true in teach- 
ing writing. It is worse than useless to at- 
tempt a writing lesson until you have made 
some classification of the children before you. 


THE children in our district divide them- 
selves naturally into two main groups, children 
who come from the kindergarten and children 
who come from the home. The kindergarten 
children have had excellent training in funda- 
mental activities which underlie the work for 
writing. They have learned to manipulate cray- 
ons, paints and clay. They have had instruc- 
tion in handling scissors, and practice in paper 
folding and cutting. The kindergarten 
rhythms and physical activities have all tended 
to develop muscular coordination. Writing, 
properly presented, offers no new features to 
them. It is merely an interesting continuation 
of a series of related activities. The kinder- 
garten children, too, are surer of their social 
relationships. They have acquired from as- 
sociation with the group a certain self-reliance 
and maturity that the home children in most 
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eases lack. «To ignore this difference in the 
background of the kindergarten and home child 
and make no attempt to remedy it, keeps the 
non-kindergartners struggling behind, some- 
times for the better part of the year. It is not 
only unfair to them, but retards unnecessarily 
the progress of the whole class. 


So we devote the assigned writing period for 
the first two or three days of school entirely to 
+} group of non-kindergarten children. 
‘eacher and children develop during the period 
simple lessons in blackboard drawing. The 
children are given special help in holding the 
erayon, and are taught to draw with a light 
2asy stroke. They are given practice in fol- 
»wing simple directions such as up, down, to 
the right or left, a curved line, a slanting line, 
in fact as many lines as possible that will be 
used later in the work of writing. As subjects 
for these lessons we use objects such as a wagon, 
a house, a flower-pot, the watering-can, or any 
toy involving long, broad lines. Because the 
group is small the teacher can give individual 
attention to each child and make sure he has 
grasped some of the fundamentals she wishes 
him to master. If a teacher were dealing with an 
entire class of no kindergarten experience, this 
_ blackboard drawing might be carried on profit- 
ably for the entire first week of school, if the 
material was chosen carefully and the lessons 
graded as regards difficulty in the number 
and type of the lines used in the drawings. The 
regular drawing period during these first days 
is devoted to the class as a whole, but the work 
is chosen with the group of non-kindergarten 
children in mind. It is confined to simple 
lessons in paper cuttirig and folding, to supple- 
ment the blackboard drawing and provide drill 
in other types of manual dexterity. 

When the non-kindergarten children have 
gained a certain poise and confidence, we take 
our class as a whole for several days of black- 
board drawing. The subjects are still kept 
simple but the method of procedure is changed. 
Instead of drawing the problem, line by line, 
we develop the problem as a whole, having the 
children repeat the directions aloud, answer 
questions, make criticisms and follow the 
direction for the crayon with their fingers as 
we draw. After the problem has been pre- 
sented as many times as seems necessary, the 
drawing is erased and the signal given for the 
children to set to work. This is an excellent 
test for rating the future writing ability of a 
group of children. It is the same principle of 
procedure as is used in the standard intelligence 
_tests,—namely, giving all directions and help 
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first, then leaving the child to accomplish the 
task set before him without further interfer- 
ence or help. 


THERE is another purpose to bear in mind 
in giving these drawing lessons, beyond test- 
ing for comprehension and the ability to imi- 
tate. In learning, every child falls naturally 
into one of three classifications. He may be 
eye-minded and learn mainly from seeing; he 
may be ear-minded and learn mainly from 
hearing; he may be motor-minded and learn 
from feeling, touching, actual physical contact 
or physical activity. An average child is a 
combination of all three, but invariably one 
type of response will be dominant. Ifa teacher 
is to do her work economically and efficiently 
every writing lesson will be planned to utilize 
all three types of response, but she will save an 
infinite amount of time and patience if she has 
some idea of the particular appeal to make to 
the particular child. It would not be possible, 
of course, to decide after two or three days’ 
association, the type of every child in your room 
and label and pigeon-hole him for the year. 
The most these first days of getting acquainted 
can accomplish is to develop in the child the 
beginnings of confidence in the teacher, and in 
the teacher the beginnings of understanding of 
the child. 

When this groundwork of confidence has been 
established there is one more precaution we 
should take before beginning the actual work of 
writing. We give an eye test and ear test to de- 
termine if there are in the class any outstand- 
ing cases of defective vision and hearing. The 
tests are given hastily and informally, and are 
by no means the careful, thorough examination 
given later in the fall. These are for the 
teacher’s guidance only to give her an oppor- 
tunity to favor, in the way of seating and extra 
attention, any child who may perhaps be found 
later in need of actual medical attention. Chil- 
dren are so easily discouraged after they have 
once been dubbed school failures, and it is very 
difficult to reawaken the first enthusiasm. We 
count it well worth our while to avoid any pos- 
sible chance of misunderstanding in the be- 
ginning. 

If you count any of these preparatory steps 
in teaching writing unnecessary; if you con- 
sider them fads designed to pamper the chil- 
dren and interfere with the school regime, then, 
I say, you have not advanced one step beyond 
the traditional school policy of closed eyes and 
closed mind. Have you noticed the increasing 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Living Arithmetic 
GAMES AND PLAY IN SECOND GRADE NUMBER 


By MARIE GUGLE, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio, and 


MADGE PERRILL, 


(4aap|EFORE taking up any new work the 
Wty); teacher should find out definitely just 
i. 45 what abilities the children have when 
ei they come to her. She should be fam- 
¥) iliar with not only the amount of work 
covered, but also the way in which it was cov- 
ered, in the Ist and 2B grades. The work should 
not be hurried. Abundant practice of the old 
facts and processes should be given before the 
new is introduced and continued constantly 
during the gradual introduction of the new. 
We should keep closely in mind the following 
points: 

The feeling that numbers are of practical, 
everyday use outside the arithmetic lesson 
should be kept alive and deepened. 

The children should feel the need of, or see 
the use for, a certain fact or process and then 
receive that practice. 

It is not enough that a child can get an ad- 
dition or subtraction fact after a moment’s 
thought. It must finally become automatic. 


The value of the study of any subject de- 
pends upon the amount of mental energy a 


person puts into it. A child must be interested 
if the experience is going to be of any real 
value to him. 

‘The number of pupils in a class should be 
small enough to permit each child taking an 
active part. Divide the time, if necessary. 
Better half the period with whole-hearted at- 
tention, than the whole period with half-heart- 
ed attention. 

As in the other grades the problems are 
simply suggestive not to be definitely followed 
in the order given or any other order. They 
show what new facts and processes are to be 
taken up and suggest a few methods that 
might be used in introducing them. All these 
facts and processes should be covered; but the 
way in which this is done and the time of doing 
it must necessarily vary with each school. They 
should be introduced in the way and at the 
period when they will mean most to the chil- 
dren of that particular school. 

PROBLEM ONE: To begin to tell time. 
Mathematics involved: Review of Roman 
numbers from I to XII. Telling time to the 
hour and half-hour. Method: When the 


Primary Teacher 


children are interested in some child’s new 
birthday watch, or are talking about changing 
their clocks in keeping with the daylight sav- 
ing plan, discuss with the children the various 
ways of telling time, the hourglass, sun dial, 
ete. See if any of them can tell time. Examine 
the figures and hands of different watch and 
clock faces. If any child can do so, let him 
explain why the hands are of different lengths. 
Use a clock face with movable hands. If pos- 
sible let a child show how to turn the hands to 
indicate certain even hours. Let others try it. 
An excellent idea is to have one.clock face with 
Arabic numbers and another with Roman. The 
children use both. When telling time to the 
hour has become easy, let some child who 
knows how, show how to indicate the half- 
hour. 


PROBLEM TWO: To prepare to read one 
part of a story. Mathematics involved: Read- 
ing numbers expressed in words. Method: 
When studying a story in which some number 
names are used, as in Little Black Sambo, let 
the children sound out the words telling how 
many cakes each one ate. Ask for volunteers 
to write the same numbers on the board in 
figures. See which they can read the faster, 
246 or two hundred forty-six. Suggest that 
they practice on a few words so that they can 
read one as quickly as the other. Review the 
number names from one to twenty, learned in 
2B. Then show twenty, thirty, etc., comparing 
them with twelve, thirteen, fourteen, etc. 
Notice the similarities and differences. These, 
with the word “hundred,” are all that need to 
be taught. However, much practice must be 
given. Have the children watch for numbers 
written in words in the papers and magazines. 


Let them see if the other children can read 
them. 


PROBLEM THREE: To play some inter- 
esting games. Mathematics involved. Prac- 
tice on combinations learned in 2B. Introduc- 


tions of combinations designated by Courtis as 
“Hard” and “Very Hard,” as follows— 


Hard 223344446789 


Very Hard 5 
6 


~] 


Method: Introduce only a few of these com- 
binations at one time. Keep a record of those 
introduced so as to give definite practice on 
those same ones until well fixed. Use games 
which are worthwhile as play and are con- 
sequently intensely interesting to the children, 
» making such changes as will be necessary for 
the introducing of a few new combinations 
while practicing on the old, for instance: 

1. Knocking down wooden ninepin soldiers. 
Number the soldiers 4 3 4 3 4 and give each 
player three throws. The scores would then be 
such as 


Thus giving practice in many of the “Very 
Easy,” “Easy,” and “Average” combinations 
and introducing: 


Later number the ninepins 3 4 5 4 3 making 
possible such scores as 


2. Knocking balls out of a circle. Use only 
four balls. Score two for each ball knocked 
out and give each child two chances, making a 
possibility of such scores as: 


1 
| coe 
1 
| CO 


as well as many combinations previously 
taught. Each child records his own score. For 
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instance, if he knocks two balls out the first 
turn and four the next, he writes 


4 
8 


3. Bean bag game. Vary this game by us- 
ing boxes varying in size instead of circles. 
Have five boxes numbered 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. Each 
child throws a bag first at number 9. If un- 
successful in two trials he is out. If successful 
he may try any of the other boxes. Each child 
records his own score: 


Bring to the attention of the children the ne- 
cessity of knowing: 


9999 
5678 


Make use also of some of the dramatized oc- 
cupations to introduce some of the combina- | 
tions. 


PROBLEM FOUR: To play Toy store. 
Mathematics involved: Additional practice in 
the use of cent, nickel and dime. Additional 


practice in 


Introduction of 


Method: Arrange a toy store as in previous 
outline, but have two of each kind of toy. Each 
child in turn is sent to the store to buy toys for 
the twins, which supposedly belong to the fami- 
ly. One child goes to the store, looks over the 
stock, decides what he wants, gets the prices of 
two from the storekeeper, and the exact 
amount of money from the mother. As he pays 
the storekeeper he tells what he bought and 
how much money he is giving. 

The first one in the class to notice a mistake 
made by the storekeeper or the mother may 
take the place of the one making the mistake. 
Help the children to realize the necessity of 


= 
| 89789899 
> 6 7 8 ete. 
9999 
4344383 
343434 
3444 4 8 ete. 
4443 
12345 
12345 
4334545345 ----- 
9554434438 
3345334548 
6789 
Thus introducing the following combinations: 6789 
8899767 
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knowing the combinations used to be a success- 
ful storekeeper; also the necessity of knowing 
how to give fourteen cents; eighteen cents, etc., 
using dimes and nickels as well as pennies, in 
order to be an efficient shopper. When the in- 
terest is high give practice both on combina- 
tions and use of coins. 

Suggestion: A candy store might easily be 
substituted for the toy store and, of course, the 
manner of playing, prices, etc., can be made to 
fit any combinations desired. 

Remarks: In this way find a worthwhile 
game or play occupation, adapt it to the needs 
of the children at the time used, and let them 
play it. When a game is played have the ad- 
dition facts likely to be needed in the game in 
plain sight of the children in column form. 
Show them how to use them in making their 
total scores, for instance: When a child has a 
score of 


he may know without hesitation that four and 
five are nine; but nine and three is a new com- 
bination. Show him where to find it. After 


playing in this way a few times, commending 


those who know without referring to the board, 
lead the others to the point of wanting to do 
likewise. Give interesting practice with the 
same numbers in other lines and then play 
‘again. Let the children who know the com- 
binations well, give practice to others needing 
it; or let two or three of the slower ones use 
the flash cards with answers on the back and 
review each other. Remember there is very 
little, if any, gain in having the children count 
objects over and over to learn these combina- 
tions. What they need is real use of the com- 
bination in different ways and _ interested 
practice until the fact is fixed, and then more 
practice. Put the children on their mettle by 
explaining that, while the combinations they 
learned in 2B were classed as “Very Easy” and 
“Easy” the ones they are now learning are 
classed as “Hard” and “Very Hard.” Create 
in them a desire to conquer the hard things. In 
all this work stress the column form but use 
such forms as the following often enough to 
make them familiar to the children— 
6+5=11; 6 and 5 are 11; Add 6 and 5, etc. 

Do not fail to make real use of these combina- 
tions when opportunity offers outside of the 
number lesson. | 


PROBLEM FIVE: To make a fence to put 
around a field on the sand table farm. Mathe- 
matics involved: Measuring. Use of com- 
bination of seven and four. Method: After 
the children have discussed the best way of 
making a fence with clay posts and crosspieces 
of tooth picks, let them measure with tooth- 
picks to see how many posts to make. Perhaps 
it will take seven for each side and four for 
the ends. Assign to one row the making of 
enough posts for one side and one end. “How 
many will it take?” Another row the same. 
“How many?” “Who can write that combina- 
tion on the board?” “Who can find it among 
the flash cards?” ‘“Let’s add it to the ones we 
know and see who will know it tomorrow.” 

Remarks: After a few combinations have 
been taught, much practice should be given in 
column addition with examples prepared care- 
fully in advance, so as to keep within the com- 
binations taught. For instance, after all the 
combinations designated as “Hard” have been 
taught, and before the “Very Hard” ones have 
become fixed, such examples as the following 
may be given: 


Have the children add from the bottom at all 
times; otherwise they will encounter com- 
binations not previously taught. For instance, 
in the last two examples, adding from the top, 
9 and 5; and 9 and 7 would be unfamiliar 
combinations. Make note of mistakes made 
by individual pupils and see that they get 
practice on those points. Along with the ad- 
dition facts provision should be made for 
teaching the corresponding subtraction facts 
with the same degree of thoroughness, includ- 
ing both the remainder and difference ideas. 
PROBLEM’ SIX: To play Candy Store. 
Mathematics involved: The use of dime, 
nickel, and cent. Making change with same. 
Subtraction facts to any limit desired at the 
time of playing. Method: Let the children 
arrange a candy store with a variety of 
wrapped candy. One child is the mother; 
another is the storekeeper. The mother has 
a box of real money, dimes, nickels, and cents. 
She gives each child in turn different amounts 
of money. The teacher limits the amount to 


3 
5 
4 
222233333444444446 
4556576623245176 8 2 
67788899 
15643657 
62146242 


fit the subtraction facts to be stressed. The 
child goes to the store, buys candy, and pays 
the storekeeper as nearly the correct amount 
as he can with coins that he has. The store- 
keeper gives change. The child goes home and 
tells mother how much he spent and how much 
he has left. Let children discuss who made 
the best storekeeper and why. 

Remarks: Follow with abundance of prac- 
tice, stressing particularly the formation of the 
habit of thinking in terms of addition as, what 
number with six makes thirteen? Give enough 
practice in all ways of expressing subtraction 
so that the children will respond readily to 
eny of the forms— 


= 138 i13les 6=...... 
How many more is 18 than 6? 
= 13 minus 6 = 


What is the difference between 13 and 6? 


18 6 =...... 6 from 13=—...... 
Add 6 Subtract 13 
6 
13 


Also make constant use of these subtraction 
facts outside of the arithmetic class whenever 
opportunity offers, as follows: 

Comparing scores, when the numbers are 
within the facts known by the children. 

Comparing classes as to attendance. 

Comparing amount of reading done. This 
class is reading on page 9 and the other class is 
on page 15. How many pages must we read to 
catch up with them, or how many pages ahead 
is the other class? 

Comparing time. How long does it take you 
to get to school, Mary? 15 minutes. You, 
John? 6 minutes. How much longer does it 
take Mary than John? ete. 

Comparing distances. How many blocks 
from school do you live, Jane? You, Helen? 
How much farther does Jane come than Helen? 
ete. 

Comparing number of flash cards. When 
playing some game in which any kind of flash 
cards are given to the children, ask: “How 
many cards did you get, Harry? You, Marie? 
How many more did Marie get than Harry? 

In looking over the weather calendar. How 
many rainy days? Sunny days? How many 


more sunny than rainy? 


PROBLEM SEVEN: To find out how many 
May baskets will be needed for two schools. 
Mathematics involved; Adding two two-place 
numbers 


(no carrying.) Method: When 
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making May baskets, toys, or greeting cards, 
lead the children to suggest that they make 
some for the children in another room as well 
as for themselves. How shall we find out how 
many tomake? Mary may go and ask Miss B 
how many children there are in her room. 42. 
Make sure beforehand that it will not involve 
carrying. Count the children in this room, 
Harold. Write it on the board. Under it, 
Mary, write the number in Miss 'B’s room. 
Now what shall we do? Show them which col- 
umn to add first. Letthemadd. Read the an- 
swer. Plan the May baskets. 

Suggestion: The next day ask for volun- 
teers to show how we found out the number 
of children in the two rooms. Suggest that 
we find how many are in Miss X’s and Miss Y’s 
rooms. Have the list ready and combine the 
numbers that will not call for carrying. Then 
read the numbers to several children at the 
board. Let them add while the class watches 
to see if this is done correctly. Get the chil- 
dren interested in trying to catch some one 
adding the wrong column first. After the 
children have the idea, let them sit with each 
other and work on paper. Later ask how 
many can do this all by themselves. Let them 
try. Encourage the feeling of pride in ability 
to do things without help. Later at the board, 
dictate two three-place numbers. Ask which 
column they think should be added first. Be 
sure they have that idea fixed, then let them 
go ahead. 

The children will enjoy working with 
these “big” numbers and it is good practice 
although they will have little or no real use 
for such numbers. Later see if any of the 
children can tell how we would find out how 
many more children were in Miss A’s room 
than in ours. Show them how to subtract be- 
ing sure, of course, to have each figure in the 
minuend greater than the corresponding fig- 
ure in the subtrahend. Practice this also with 
three-place numbers. 


PROBLEM EIGHT: To play a shopping 
game. Mathematics involved. Adding three 
two-place numbers. Method: Have pictures 
on the blackboard of different articles that 
might be of use to the various members of a 
family, and their prices, as— 


Mother Father 
vase 50¢ 
handkerchief ... 2lc key ring ....... 20c 
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teddy bear ..... 23¢ 


Let the children look at and discuss the pic- 
tures. The play is started in this way. We 
are going shopping today without any money. 
When you tell us what you want to buy we'll all 
make. out the bill, and tell you how much it 
will cost you. When it is your turn to buy you 
may select something for two members of the 
family and I will select a third. In this way 
avoid the selection of three things that might 
involve carrying. In fixing the prices be sure 
that no two articles that might be selected will 
involve carrying. One child tells the class two 
things he wishes to buy, the teacher adds a 
third article, the class writes down prices and 
finds the total. Follow with practice. 

PROBLEM NINE: To prepare to play 
milkman sometime soon. What shall we need 
to play with? Bring out several quart bot- 
tles. Develop from the children the suggestion 
that the bottles should not all be alike. How 
will they differ? What sized bottle is this? 
Who can bring a different size tomorrow? 
What shall we need to know to play milkman? 
How many glasses of milk should you drink 
each day? If the milkman comes to you, will 
you ask him for four glasses of milk? What will 
you ask him for? We'll find out tomorrow. 
The next day have quart, pint, and half-pint 
bottles. What did we say we should have to 
find out? Let the children experiment with 
the different bottles to find out which bottle 
will hold four glasses. Teach the names of 
the other bottles and compare as to size. De- 
velop the following facts. 


2 half-pints = 1 pint 

2 pints = 1 quart. 

1 pint = 1% quart 

14 pint = 14, quart 
When ready to play let one child be milkman 
for several customers. One customer pretends 
she has one child and so needs a quart of milk; 
another needs enough milk for two children 
and also a little cream, etc. They tell the milk- 
man what they want and he delivers the proper 
bottles. 


Suggestion: The next day review the facts 
learned with bottles. See if the children can 
tell what part of a quart a pint is, etc. Use 
water again. Then see in what other connec- 
tions they have heard people use the 
expressions, “half” and “fourth.” Let them 
divide pieces of string, apples, lines, circles and 
squares. Show them the rulers with which they 
are familiar marked in inches and half-inches 
only. Then give them rulers marked also with 
quarter inches. Let them find the difference. 
Follow with practice of dividing groups of 
marbles, blocks, pegs. Show the children how 
to write 14 and 14. 


PROBLEM TEN: To prepare to play a 
game. Meaning of “one-third.” Mathematics 
involved: Comparison of yard and foot. 
Method: Explain to the children the nature 
of the game—perhaps a relay race. We shall 
need two starting lines. Let’s make them each 
a yard long. Show me with your hands how 
long that is. What shall we use to measure 
with? We could save time by having both lines 
drawn at the same time. We have only one 
yardstick. What else could we use? How 
long is your ruler? How many foot rulers 
will we need to make a line one yard long? Let 
the children experiment and find out. Play 
the game. The next day recall the experience. 
See if they remember how many feet it took 
to make a yard. Let them show with their 
hands the length of foot and yard. Verify. 
“What part of a yard is a foot? How can you 
get a third of anything?” Give one child a 
string, another a piece of paper, another a line 
on the board, ete., to find one-third. Later 
continue with groups. Use groups to 30. 
Show how to write 1/3. 


PROBLEM ELEVEN: 
Ring Toss game. Mathematics involved: 
Counting by 4’s. Method: Play Ring Toss 
game scoring four for each successful throw. 
As in first grade use counters first, then fig- 
ures. The girls play against the boys, count- 
ing the scores by 4’s. Part of the time keep 


score by rows, so that it will be something like 
this— 


To keep seore for 


44 


4 
4 


After the children have counted it, have them 
look and see how much three fours made; two 
fours. 
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Brother Sister 
Baby 
rag doll ........ 42c 
4 
4 4 
2 


Young America at School in The Open 
Pictured at the State Teachers College, Chico, California 


“ALL ABOARD FOR SACRAMENTO” 
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¥ THE BUTTERFLY BALLET OF A FAIRY PAGEANT 


A SECOND GRADE PUPPET THEATER. 
THE PRINCE ARRIVES TO AWAKEN THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


THE KINDERGARTEN GATHERS TO SAY GOODBYE 
TO SOME TRAVELERS 


THRE KINDERGARTEN DRAWS AND PAINTS OUTDOORS 
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THE SCHOOL CAMPUS IS USED TO STAGE CHILD PLAYS 
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VERY one knows what a real pleasure 
it is to develop a new reading lesson 
with a group of little ones. Interest is 
keen; ideas, new words, and phrases 
%e,| all seem to be readily understood. But 

alas! understanding is not all that is necessary. 

These new words and phrases must be fixed in 

the child’s mind if he is to recognize them 

wherever he meets them. 

We all feel that the best way to fix words and 
phrases is to have the child meet them again 
and again in his reading, but even after we 
have placed them before him in every connec- 
tion we can think of, he still seems to need some 
situation in which his whole attention is 
focused on these few words. So we fall back 
on the delight of childhood, the game. These 
word games for drill are of various kinds: 
games for the recognition of similar words and 
phrases, games for connecting words with their 
meanings, and games for quick recognition of 
words. Whatever the object of the game, it 
should have certain characteristics. It should 
not be so complicated as to take the child’s at- 
tention away from the words. It should keep 
interest at a high pitch. It should be short and 
snappy. It should be played by the children 
who need it; not necessarily all the children 
even of one group. 

The following games are suggestive of those 
which may be used with profit. They are pos- 
sible of unlimited adaptation. 

Large word and phrase cards are placed on 
the chalk tray. The children close their eyes 
and hold out their hands. Cards, similar to 
those on the chalk tray, but smaller, are dis- 
tributed among the children. The children 
open their eyes, compare their cards with those 
on the chalk tray, run forward and match the 
cards telling what they say. 

Place similar cards on the chalk tray, the un- 
lettered side front. Selected children run for- 
ward and each stands by acard. At a signal 
each looks at his word. Those who know what 
their cards say, read and sitdown. The others 
remain standing while the seated children give 
them helpful hints; the initial sound, to what 
family it belongs, or something of its meaning. 

Large word and phrase cards are placed on 
the chalk tray. Children, as called upon, take 
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any word they know. They then turn the word 
toward the rest of the group to see who can take 
the words away from them by reading them. 

The children close their eyes. Word and 
phrase cards are distributed. The children 
look at the words. The teacher writes one of 
the words or phrases on the blackboard. The 
child who has the same word stands and tells 
what it is. When all the words have been 
written, the children exchange cards. The 
teacher then points to or erases the words in- 
stead of writing them. This game may be 
varied. Two children are given the same word. 
Each tries to be first when his word or phrase is 
put on the board. A second form of the same 
exercise, each child being given two or three 
cards to match, calls for very close attention. 

Word and phrase cards are placed before the 
class. One child gives a sentence containing 
one of the words or phrases. Another child 
selects the one used. 

Large word and phrase cards are »laced 
on the chalk tray. The teacher or one of the 
children gives the meaning of one, as, “It is 
where the kittens were playing,” “It is some- 
thing good to eat,” ete. Another child selects 
the card, described. This game may be made 
competitive. 

Word and phrase cards are placed in a row, 
with one child at each end of the row of words. 
They read each word in turn, racing to see 
which can reach the other end first. The rest 
of the group are judges. 

The children stand. The teacher flashes 
word and phrase cards in turn. The children 
who can read the cards as presented to them 
take the cards and are seated. The others re- 
main standing and try to read another word 
before the one whose turn it is. If one suc- 
ceeds, he is given the word. Count the cards at 
the end of the game to see who wins. 

The children are seated. The teacher flashes 
cards in turn, giving the cards to those who 
recognize them. The children who miss should 
later have another chance. Count the cards to 
find the winner. 

Half of the group are seated on chairs; the 
other half stand, one behind each chair. The 
teacher flashes cards in turn. If the seated 

(Continued on Page 62) 


DANCING-SONG 


(SWABIAN FOLK-SONG) 


CAKL REINECKE 


1. In bon - net of 
Tempo di: Valier 2. And Fa ther and 

blue, and in a - pron of white, And pet - ti - coat red, Vil trip 
Moth - er ure hap - py and gay, And we all in the _-vil- lage,more than 
phates = Du- a cli, du a- da fal - le ri, fal le - 
ev - er I can say. 

ra, du-a- di, du - a - da, and fal - le, fal - le ri, fal le ral. 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P. R. A., 1723-1792 


RITTEN in a childish hand upon the 
first page of a yellowed diary we read 
this record of a birthday in old Devon: 
“1723, July 16th. Thursday, about one 


~~} half hour after nine in the morning, I, 
Joshua Reynolds, was born. Godfather, Uncle 
Joshua. Godmother, Aunt Reynolds of 
Exeter.” This is the beginning of a boyhood 
and adult record of his life which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds kept for many years. Its carefully 
preserved entries supply much which is of in- 
terest to children today from the experience of 
this first president of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, the painter of hundreds of im- 
mortal canvases, and a little English boy who 
has his counterpart in every red cheeked village 
lad of the present. 

Samuel Reynolds, Joshua’s father, was the 
schoolmaster of Plympton, in Devon.  Pre- 
ceding the birth of the small Joshua there 
were Humphrey, Robert, Molly, Ann, Jenny, 
and Betty Reynolds in the home nest 
sheltered by the thatched roof of an old 
English cottage and the drifting blossoms and 
leaves of orchard trees. Following Joshua 
came Theophila, Samuel, Francis, and Martin. 
Their mother helped the children to bring up 
one another, and Samuel Reynolds must have 
been an ideal father and teacher. 

We may picture this large, casual, loving 
English family, and from the picture see that it 
was a good planting ground for the genius of 
the artist. The boy Joshua loved the beautiful 
Devonshire country, rich in cattle and fruit and 
sunshine, and very early began to absorb its 
color and fluidity of line which were to be 
expressed later in the backgrounds of his 
portraits. He showed an instinctive mastery 
of the principles of perspective while still in his 
father’s school. He was set a Latin exercise by 
his father at six years, and decorated the back 
of his paper with a drawing in perspective of a 
wall indented by a window, the technic almost 
perfect. His father preserved the drawing 
with this annotation: “This is drawn by Joshua 
in school out of pure idleness.” 


The young artist’s next venture at eight 
years was a very convincing drawing of the 


schoolhouse supported by its Georgian pillars. 
Samuel Reynolds made this remark about it: 
“Now, this exemplifies that, by observing the 
rules laid down in the books on perspective, a 
man may do wonders; for this drawing by 
Joshua is wonderful.” We read of Joshua’s 
chum, Dick Edgcumhe, his father the great man 
of Plympton, and he to become the second Lord 
and a friend of Horace Walpole and old King 
George the Second. Dick’s tutor, the reverend 
Thomas Smart, was not a favorite with the 
boys. Ona long ago Sunday, Joshua and Dick 
ran away to the Cremyll Beach near Plympton, 
and in the empty boat house Joshua executed 
his first painting in oils. It was a portrait of 
the reverend tutor of his chum, done on a canvas 
of sail cloth with the paints and brushes com- 
monly used by the sailors along the coast. In- 
stead of censuring the lad, the village decided 
that the portrait showed a likeness to its subject 
in spite of a certain broadness of line. 

These were the days of binding out chil- 
dren for their preparation for a life of 
trade or craft. There were few painters 
of note in England at this period, and 
those of any success in portraiture demanded 
a good stipend for their teaching. At 
last Samuel Reynolds persuaded one Master 
Hudson of London, whose portraits of inani- 
mate figures in brocades, ruffs and buckled 
shoes were the vogue of the court, to accept 
Joshua as an apprentice in art. His father 
and his older sister, now married, paid the 
necessary one hundred and twenty pounds and 
Joshua was bound out to the painter at sixteen 
years. 

His casual training with Hudson, his own 
studies in London, Rome, and Paris, his day and 
night study of color and the figure, together 
with his lavish use of his childhood store of 
Devon beauty for background and a genius for 
draughtsmanship, brought Reynolds early 
recognition. The supreme honor of presidency 
of the newly inaugurated Royal Academy of 
Arts came to him when he was only forty-five, 
followed by affluence, but seldom leisure, for he 
believed in hard work. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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=— | HE children pictured are Russian village 
QI) types, dressed for a street festival of 
S| folk games and songs. The costumes 
éo)| are as brilliant as the small artists’ 
<<} color crayons or paints can make them. 
Russian peasant costumes of which these are 
accurate reproductions are decorated with 
almost priceless embroidery. . Even the girls’ 
aprons, worn in the fields at the seasons of 


planting, haying, and 

harvesting, show em- 

broidery of the same Walia: 

vivid color and lovely de- ' 

sign as the festival 

dress. 
Boris, the little with children. 


Russian boy, wears 
trousers of soft blue, 
rust brown or greenish 
brown. His blouse is 
either orange, green, or 
blue with embroidery in 
red and yellow. His leather dancing boots are 
crimson. Hissister, Marfa, wears a blue dress 
with embroidery of red, yellow, and green. Her 
headdress, like the one her older sister and her 
mother wear, is a scarlet handkerchief tied on 
with a gay knot. Her slippers are of soft, 
bright leather in any desired color. 

These costume dolls may be the charac- 
ter figures in a sand table picture of spring- 
time in a Russian village. Much care and 
thought have been put into their festival dress 
by the children’s mother, to whom the street 
games and singing are symbolic of her girlhood. 
While she worked in bright threads she sang to 
herself, as Marfa and Boris will sing: 

“Spring, beautiful Spring! 
Come, O Spring, with joy! 
With great goodness, 
With tall flax, 


eyomething to Do 
Boris and Marfa from Russia 


This department is open to any in- 
terested reader who has tried and proved the 
value of some form of educational handicraft 
Timely short contributions 


will be welcomed and paid for at our regular 

rates. 
Address: 

120 East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


Editor, American Childhood, 


With deep roots, 
With abundant corn.” 


Or this peasant ode to the showers: 


“Pour, O Rain! 
Over the grandmother’s rye, 
Over the father’s wheat, 
Over the girls’ flax, 
Pour in bucketsful! 
Rain, rain, let thyself 
come 
Stronger, quicker! 
Warm us young ones.” 

The village street 
along which the folk 
dances take place is il- 
lustrated in the border 
beneath the figures. It 
may be reproduced in 
the sand table, and 
copies of the costume 
dolls differentiated bv 
the colors of their headdresses and embroidery, 
may join Boris and Marfa. The street is 
bare, save for a few trees which could be real 
twigs with leaves. On either side of the street 
stand the huts of the villagers, on whose door- 
steps the old folks sit to watch the children play, 
and join in the refrains of the folk songs. These 
Russian peasant homes are oblong in shape and 
have frequently. but one room which is divided 
by curtains. It may have a small upper bal- 
cony and carvings over thedoor. The enlarged 
bricks of the kindergarten Fourth Gift will 
build these homes well, with fringed yellow 
paper for the straw thatch of the roof. 

The boys group themselves at one end of 
the street and the girls at the opposite end when 
dancing. The dolls may be placed in this way 
in the sand table. Beyond the street real turf 
or artificial moss will represent the new green 
of the grain fields. 
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IN THE MAY MEADOW 


Poster Design by Louise D. Tessin 


by 
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“I want to talk to clover bloom,” “I wish I had a telephone, 
Said buttercup one day. She lives so far away.” 
How we all love the song, and here we are going to illustrate it on paper. 


pe 
Color the clover blossom pink, with deeper pink and red marks for brighter petals. 
PHONE The leaf should be dark green with a V mark of light green as indicated. The buttercup 


3" is deep yellow with a light yellow center, and stem and leaves plain green. Grass and 
qnver, gay flowers may be added at the bottom. The spider web telephone wire is a black 
Tuaeh thread. Paste small pieces of paper over the ends of the thread to hold them securely 


at the back of the mounting. Cut the spider of black paper and paste to the loose 
swinging perpendicular thread. 
LOVISE.0. TESSIN 


WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD IN POSTER ART 


Designs by Ethel Skinner 


Draw or mimeograph the picture of the 
moon and the shoe with Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod in it, on manila paper. Color with 
paints or crayons; the moon and shoe are 
yellow, the hair of the children is brown, 
black and yellow, the water is blue, and the 
mast poles are brown. The moon has orange 
lips. White sails are cut from paper of 
the size indicated. Paste the sail to the 
mounting to complete the poster. 


PASTE HERE 


ETHEL SKINNER 


By 
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PAPER DOLLS NEED GARDENING CLOTHES Designs by Elise Reid Boylston 


PAPER DOLLS NEED GARDENING CLOTHES Designs by Elise Reid Boylston 
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FOR THE MAY BLACKBOARD Designed by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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Spring Seat Work in the Rural School 


TEACH the first four grades in a two 
room country school. I often have some 
difficulty in keeping my first grade 
profitably occupied while I am busy 
with my many daily classes. Mak- 
ing hyacinths to beautify our windows solved 
the problem for last week. 

Our material included white drawing paper, 
crayons, scissors, and pink and yellow crepe 
paper. Monday we made little flower pots; I 
cut a pattern of a flower pot five inches tall, 
four and one half inches wide at the top, and 
about two and one half inches wide at the bot- 
tom. The children traced around this pattern 
on white drawing paper. I impressed upon 
them the necessity of careful work in cutting 
and coloring. They colored the flower pots 
brown on both sides. The six best were set aside 
for our six windows. 

Tuesday they made the long graceful leaves. 
I gave each child a piece of white drawing paper 
six inches wide and eight inches long. I told 
them that each leaf must be as long, or almost as 
long, as the paper but only about an inch wide. 
I pointed out the graceful curves and the rather 
rounded tip of the leaf. After careful study 
of a picture each child drew, free hand, three 
leaves. These were cut out and colored green 
on both sides. 

Next, we made the petals for the flower ; these 
were made of the crepe paper, cut into strips 


Making a 


M* first grade children had finished their 
primer but needed much drill and practice 
in order to be sure of the word groups and words 
they had learned when they saw them in any 
new connection. We decided to make a dic- 
tionary containing all the familiar words we 
could find in old magazines and papers which 
could be cut up. These would be the words we 
were sure we could read. The imposing title 
of “dictionary”, at the very outset, gave im- 
portance to the work and created enthusiasm. 
We made the little booklets; then the cutting 
began. Each child waited to paste until he had 
ten words or word groups, and since we used the 
same one but once, much trading went on. It 
was a joy to listen to such conversation as, 
‘Have you, ‘Mailthis today?’ I have it twice.” 


not quite one half inch wide. These strips were 
cut lengthwise of the paper and any convenient 
length. I gave each child several strips which 
he cut into inch lengths, using a ruler to 
measure. I had previously carefully explained 
the meaning of aninch. When this was done I 
snatched a moment to show them how to round 
off the corners of each petal with their scissors, 
hold it between the thumb and forefinger of 
each hand and give it a single twist, thus form- 
ing a very creditable imitation of the petals of 
a hyacinth. 

One afternoon two fourth graders and I 
stayed after school to paste the flowers on the 
windows. We worked for realistic effect. Two 
of the petals prepared by the children were 
pasted together to form the four petal “motif.” 
These were then pasted to the window in the 
“spike” form of a hyacinth. We avoided stiff- 
ness in pasting stem and leaves. The results 
were very realistic. ‘“Ohs” and “ahs” of de- 
light greeted our work the next morning. The 
pride of my first graders in the beautiful results 
of their work was alone worth my trouble, to 
say nothing of the fact that they had gained a 
concrete conception of an inch, and a knowledge 
of the hyacinth, besides practice in cutting and 
coloring. 


—Blanche Cesal, 
English Lake, Indiana. 


Dictionary 


“Here is, ‘Send at once.’ Do you want it?” 

“T saw in your paper, ‘Try the right way.’ 
Why don’t you look harder?” 

Thus the stronger pupils helped the weaker 
ones. Soon they decided to keep single words 
grouped on one page, complete thoughts on an- 
other. In this way valuable lessons in arrange- 
ment and neatness were learned. Needless to 
say, the reading ability of the class was greatly 
improved, and the drill on the little common 
words was accomplished without the usual tire- 
some effort. The children were so proud of 


their own handiwork that they read their “dic- 
tionaries” over and over to every one who would 
listen to them. 
—Adda K. Turpie, 
North Platte, Nebraska. 
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Developing the Project in Kindergarten 


AM interested in the *letter you published 

from W. B., Porto Rico. She has some real 
problems to meet, as the project spirit seems 
especially difficult to arouse in the foreign field, 
and it is somehow necessary to get a real work- 
ing-together spirit among the children before 
undertaking a project. 

My main trouble is in having to change the 
course of a plan before it is completed. Our 
first project this year started out to be a Pilgrim 
house. We had been discussing the Pilgrims 
and their homes and had made Pilgrim dolls of 
flour-sack material. After sewing for them 
awhile, I encouraged the children to tell about 
their doll houses at home. Then I asked them 
how a house for our dolls would have to be made. 
They all agreed on one or two rooms only, very 
simple furniture, a cradle, and a large fireplace. 
I mentioned that I wished we had a Pilgrim 
house for our dolls at school, whereupon several 
voices at once proposed using the floor blocks 
and all were eager to begin building. Since 
all sixty could not build at once, some of the boys 
said they would rather make the furniture, and 
the girls wanted to make curtains and rugs and 
dishes. So we easily divided into groups, each 
group working at what they preferred in their 
own part of the room. 

After about three days of building and re- 
building, the child carpenters decided that the 
block house was not substantial enough, so our 
janitor found a large pasteboard carton in the 
basement which served the purpose excellently. 
“We can make a house like the one next door,” 
the children said. There is a large new stucco 
home “next door” to our kindergarten. Since 
the children admired the place so much and ex- 
pressed their wish to make one like it, we 
dropped the Pilgrim part of our project and 
began an up-to-date stucco house. My con- 
science declared that this was very poor peda- 
gogy indeed, but our furniture was coming 
along too slowly to be finished by Thanksgiving 
and I knew the pupils had fairly good visions of 
the Pilgrim home at any rate. 


Work progressed rapidly on our stucco house. 
The children could hardly be persuaded to leave 
it at recess and lunch time. We found some 
grey oatmeal wall-paper for the outside, and 
cut strips of other wall-paper for the “paper- 
hangers” to use on the inside. The “car- 
penters” had brought small saws and pieces of 
wooden boxes from home, and we barely had 
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our home completed and furnished in time for 
Santa to use the large fireplace. 

When I returned to school after the Christ- 
mas holidays I found that our new home had 
been occupied and also partly devoured by a 
family of hungry mice. I dreaded to see the 
disappointment of the children on viewing the 
mouse-eaten roof and walls, so was rather 
amazed when they merely said, ‘““We will have 
to paper it again,” and asked for some more 
wall-paper. One of the boys said we should 
have to use a wooden box next time we built a 
house, but all went to work on the old one with 
renewed energy. 

Since we are crowded for space, we had to 
remove our house to make room for the Eskimo 
project. The children made Eskimo dolls of 
pasteboard and houses, or igloos, of clay, after 
taking a “trip” to Alaska in our small airships. 
We also made black paper dogs, which we 
hitched to our Eskimo sledges for the dolls to 
take a trip over the cotton snow. Interest did 
not last long here, however, so we soon returned 
to the city and began work on a new jewelry 
store. Those who had observed the store win- 
dows downtown took turns arranging the show 
window, and all made large pasteboard dollars 
for buying and selling with. We had our big- 
vest sales in wrist watches, ruby rings and 
manicure sets, all of which were made of paper 
from our scrap box. 

At this time the B class children were able to 
print practically all of the large capital letters, 
and edited a play newspaper, which related 
most concisely the exciting experiences of the 
Little Red Hen, and showed pictures connected 
therewith. Of course we must then install a 
news stand, and the children took turns at being 
newsboys.. We sold our “World Heralds” at 
the regular rate of three cents a copy and made 
our own nickels and pennies with which to buy 
and make change. 


Last week we had a Valentine store and sold 
out completely. We are now considering a shoe- 
shining parlor and also a hospital, but do not 
know just when we shall be able to develop 
them. Next week we shall prepare for a Wash- 
ington’s Birthday party, to be given by our new 
pasteboard dolls. We expect to be busy build- 
ing and decorating a large block hall, and mak- 
ing tables, chairs, dishes and doll costumes for 
the affair. The children will dance the old Vir- 
ginia Reel as their share of the entertainment, 
but will choose hostesses and guests from 
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among the dolls and let them carry on the real 
party themselves. 

I truly do not intend to describe projects ad 
infinitum, but shall at least say what I started 
out to tell you. I believe that nearly all of our 
so called projects are usually begun by a sug- 
gestion, though ever so slight a one, on the part 
of the teacher, but which is eagerly taken up 


47 
and carried out by the children; and since it 
gives rise to their further suggestion and co- 
operation, perhaps we teachers should not feel 


so horribly conscience stricken upon having to 
suggest some of these projects ourselves. 


—Alice E. DuBois, Kindergarten Director, 
Ashland Park School, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Making a Doll’s Table 


N schools where a lunch of crackers and milk 
are served, cracker boxes are available and 
can be used for a great many purposes. In our 
kindergarten we needed a table to go with some 
dolls’ chairs which the children already had, 
and we found that a cracker box would make 
one just the right size. 


The diagram shows how it was made. Cut 
on the heavy lines and score with a knife on the 
dotted lines. Then fold in on the dotted lines 
and square legs are formed. These we fastened 
together with brass paper fasteners. We 
painted the table and chairs yellow and black, 


Posters in the 


P OSTERS can be used to advantage in the 

teaching of any primary subject. I find 
them very helpful in teaching beginners to read, 
especially my Spanish speaking children. In 
this connection, they tend toward better expres- 
sion. 

I use illustrations from advertising material, 
magazine backs, and pictures of all kinds in 
making these poster illustrations. The ad- 
vertising material in our leading periodicals 
is of interest in color and subject matter. Read- 
ing posters may include work along several 
lines ; general reading, manners and patriotism, 
and arithmetic. Children can make health and 
hygiene posters themselves using construction 
paper of “ads.” They can, at least, find an 
illustration of a toothbrush and paste it on a 
piece of mounting paper and write the slogan, 
clean tooth never decays.” 

I do the printing with ordinary school cray- 
ons and fasten the set, usually consisting of 
trom six to nine posters, on a strong twine with 
paper clips. I also think it best that some uni- 
tormity in the character of the construction of 
a set be observed, the same size paper, and the 
same general scheme of illustration. 


Language posters perhaps call for more 


riginality on the part of the pupils than any 
ther kind. Give the class material and have 


and they have made a very attractive as well as 
substantial set of dolls’ furniture. 
—Jessie R. Elliott, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Primary Room 


them illustrate some familiar story or, carrying 
out the group method, have all work on a large 
one. Some choice bit of poetry printed below 
the illustration is delightful, and thus we revive 
the art of printing. A set of Hiawatha pictures 
ean be inexpensively duplicated through the 
use of construction paper. The posters can be 
bound together into booklets or hung up in the 
school room. 

The smaller children are taught nursery 
rhymes and correct social usage in this way. 
In geography such phases as the products of 
the country, the costumes of the people, and 
even statistics, are successfully handled 
through poster work. Take the study of Hol- 
land in the intermediate grades for example: 
The girls design the costumes and the boys make 
illustrative posters of the typical windmill. 
Cloth posters and patch posters are always in- 
teresting to children. 

Combining the history and geography of the 
State of New Mexico, for instance, effective 
posters can be made of Indian pueblos, pottery, 
in fact, of the handicraft of any race. If the 
study were on Indian pottery care should be 
taken that every paper reproduction be true to 
form, color and design. 

—Bernice Elliott, 
Moriarty, New Mexico. 
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A Story for the Littlest Ones 


Lucy SPRAGUE MITCHELL, Author “The Here and Now Story Book”’ 


+—| HE little boy ran to the tub. He leaned 

2 over the edge and grasped the handle of 

the faucet. A push—and out splashed 

the water spattering up into his face. 

He clutched the edge of the tub with one 

hand and leaned way over and fitted the rubber 

stopper into the hole where the water was 

bubbling out. “It wet me,” he said, as he 

looked at his sleeve. Then he quickly took off 

his waist and laid the wet sleeve on the radiator. 

“Tt will be hot and dry by tomorrow,” he 

thought. In another minute all his clothes 

were in a heap on the floor and he was in the 
tub with the water splashing on his bare feet. 


shoulders; scrub, scrub, he cleaned all over his 
stomach. His back he couldn’t reach. He held 
one end of the soapy washcloth over his shoul- 
ders and slapped his back. There were feet on 
the stairs—plump—plump—plump. “TI must 
hurry,” thought Billy. 

Again he soaped his washcloth and started 
again. Scrub, he cleaned one knee, scrub, 
scrub, he cleaned one foot, scrub, scrub, he 
cleaned the other knee, scrub, scrub, he cleaned 
the other foot. The footsteps were nearer now. 
He could hear them, put, put, put on the carpet, 
then pat, pat, pat on the bare floor. And there 
stood his mother smiling down on him in the 


“Tl hurry,” he thought, 


mother !”’ 


hind his ears; scrub, he 
cleaned all over his 
chest; scrub, he cleaned 
the back of his neck. 
The water trickled down 
his back in little tickling 
streams. He stopped a 
moment to look for the 
soap. It was floating 
behind him. Down- 
stairs he could hear his 
mother close a_ door. 
“She’ll be here in a min- 
ute,” he thought. He 
caught the soap and 
rubbed it fiercely on his 
cloth and started again. 
Serub, scrub, he cleaned 
up one arm; scrub, 
scrub, he cleaned down 
his other arm; scrub, 
scrub, he cleaned his 


He took his washcloth. Scrub, he 
cleaned all over his face; scrub, he cleaned be- 


_ The Elephant’s Child 


“and surprise tub. 


said, “See, 


BLOSSOM-TIME STORIES 


The Perfect Little Pig. .Miriam Clark Potter 
Plowing E. Boyd Smith 
Erminka and the Duck Pond - 


Margery Clark 


The Forget-Me-Not. 
A-Way-She-Go 
The Bees and the Sugar. 
The Fussy Queen Bee 
Clara Dillingham Pearson 
The Three Little Butterfly Brothers 
Adapted from a German Folk Tale 
Tarzan of the Squirrels Mary Brecht Pulver 
Rudyard Kipling 
Rose Fyleman 
Gertrude Kay 


.Ellen Miller Donaldson 
Maynard Dixon 
.Sara Cone Bryant 


The Sugar Cock 
The Birthday Picnic 
How Mars Lost a Battle 


Adapted from the Greek 


The Queen’s Croquet Ground Lewis Carroll 
Memories of My Mother, Adapted from 
“My Boyhood” by John Burroughs 


“Now for your face,” 
it’s all clean.” 


she amr But Billy 
“Now for your 
arms,” she said. But 
Billy said, “See, they’re 
all clean.” 

“Let me look behind 
your ears,” she said. 
She looked—and it was 
clean. 

“Let me look at the 
back of your neck,” she 
said. She looked—and 
it was clean. 

And his _ shoulders 
were clean, and so was 
his chest, his stomach 
was clean and so was his 
back—at least it was 
nearly clean. And his 
legs were clean, knees, 
toes and all. But his 
ears and his nose were 
dirty! So she waddea 
up some cotton and she 
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cleaned his nose and ears. 
there was left for her to do! 


Billy pulled out the stopper. “Come, jump 
out,” said his mother, standing with his towel 
in her hand. 


“Just one more swim,” begged Billy, turning 
over in the tub. 

But the water was almost gone. He couldn’t 
float any more, but just slipped and slid around 
in the tub like a shiny, slippery fish. So out he 
climbed, holding to the edge tightly so that he 
wouldn’t fall. The air felt all cool on his wet 
body. Quickly his mother dried his back and 
his ears. 

“Now I’ll do the rest,” cried Billy. 

He grabbed the towel. Rub, he dried all over 
his face; rub, he dried the back of his neck. 

His mother had left the room. He could 
hear her feet pat, pat, pat on the bare floor; 


And that was all 
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then put, put, put on the carpet. Rub, rub, he 
dried one arm; rub, rub, he dried the other arm; 
rub, rub, he dried his shoulders; rub, rub, he 
dried all over his stomach. He stopped to listen. 
Downstairs he could hear the click of china and 
he knew his mother was getting his supper 
ready. Rub, he dried one knee; rub, rub, he 
dried one foot; rub, rub, he dried the other 
knee; rub, rub, he dried the other foot, rub, rub! 
In another minute he was in his pajamas, all 
warm and dry and clean. And he was hungry, 
too, oh, so hungry! So as he buttoned the last 
button he was glad to hear his mother call : 
“The mush is in the bowl, boy, 
The milk is in the cup, 
Supper’s ready, Billy boy, 
Come and eat it up! 
Hurry, Billy, 
Hurry, boy, 
Come and eat it up!” 


The Dog Who Kept May Day 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


[= HE basket, filled and trimmed with 
@{2) streamers of ribbon, was waiting to be 
S| hung the night before May Day. 
»| Dorothy had made it for her friends, 
‘2§¢]| Bobby and Betty, who were still shut in 
their house with colds. They were so much 
better that they could play out in their garden 
when the sun shone, but would not be able to 
attend the May party in the Park. So Dorothy 
had made them the very best May basket that 
she could. 

It was her very own little wicker basket, the 
one she carried when she and mother did the 
marketing. It was large enough to hold a 
small parcel, such as a package of spice or the 
orange the grocer sometimes gave her. But it 
happened to be Dorothy’s only basket, so she 
lined it with pretty, soft blue paper and wound 
pink ribbons about the handle and then filled it. 

The May basket held some home-made candy, 
a package of crisp sugar cookies, 
a wee doll that Betty could dress, 
and Dorothy’s brightest colored 
crayons for Bobby. In the 
chinks of the basket wer 


bunches of 
spring flowers =~ 
and fragrant 


sprays of box | 
from the hedge. & 


Dorothy tied a card on the handle that carried 
her love to the two shut-ins, and her hope that 
they could soon come over and play with her. 

When the May basket was ready, Dorothy 
set it on the edge of her piazza. As soon as it 
was dark enough, she would hang it on the 
knocker of the children’s front door and then 
run! She was very busy indeed all day, for she 
and mother were making a flower dress for 
Dorothy to wear to the May party and it was 
not yet done. The skirt was to be completely 
covered with pink petals cut from muslin. 
Dorothy was cutting these petals and sewing 
them on, and when the dress was finished and 
iaid out on the bed in the guest room, Dorothy 
thought that the sun was low enough so that 
she could hang the May basket. 

She put on her hat and went out to the piazza 
for it, but the May basket was gone! It was 
not standing on the edge of the piazza where 

Dorothy had left it. It was nowhere 
in the house. It was not in the gar- 
den; no, not in any corner. Dorothy 
went down the street and then up the 

street, but no 

., May basket was 

} to be seen. It 

= had quite disap- 
peared! 

Dorothy 


= 
4 
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wanted to cry. When the morning of May 
Day, blue and full of sunshine, came, and 
the other children dressed for the party in 
the Park passed along her street, Dorothy did 
not want to join them. She thought of Betty 
and Bobby, watching too from behind their 
hedge over on Willow Lane, and without the 
May basket she had filled to comfort them. But 
Dorothy was to be one of the May Queen’s at- 
tendants at the party, so she dressed at last and 
started. touking like the sweetest pink rose in 
the worid. She hurried down Willow Lane to 
explain about the lost May basket to Betty and 
Bobby, but they were not out. So she went to 
the Park where the beautiful May pole stood. 

Such a surprise as Dorothy had then! Bobby 
and Betty met her there at the May pole. The 
doctor had said there was no reason why, with 
such warm sunshine, they should not go to the 
May party. 

“The May basket you sent us was fine. 
Thank you!” said Bobby. 

“Tt was a lovely basket, Dorothy,” said 
Betty, “but however did you get your dog, 
Rover, tocarry it? Is hesuch a clever dog that 
you thought he* could read the card on the 
handle?” 

Dorothy looked as she felt, very much 
puzzled. Rover was her dear, wise dog who 
could almost read. At least he could read her 
eyes and the smiles or frowns on her face, and 
talk with his waving, wagging tail. But 
Dorothy never trusted Rover to deliver any- 
thing. All his experience with baskets was in 
carrying mother’s market basket when they 
went to the grocery and the butcher shop. 
Dorothy carried her small basket and Rover, 
carrying mother’s, walked proudly ahead. In- 
deed, Rover took the market basket in his mouth 
every morning when it was time to go down 
street without being told. 


They had not gone marketing yesterday. 
There had been too much to do at home and 
mother had telephoned for the kitchen things. 
Why, here, perhaps, was a clue to the mystery. 

“T didn’t send your May basket by Rover,” 
Dorothy told Betty. “He couldn’t have carried 
it to you. I had it all ready and labelled and 
when I went to get it from our piazza it was 
gone, that was all. Tell me about it.” 


“We were just going in the house to supper,” 
Betty began, “When along came Rover carry- 
ing that May basket carefully by the handle and 
looking tired and anxious.’ 


“Yes,” said Peter, the ebebente little boy, 
who had come up to listen. “Rover brought 
that May basket to our shop, but we didn’t want 
it. 


“So,” went on Betty, “as he was wandering 
around, we called him in to get a bone and he 
set down the basket, and we read the card. It 
was for us!” 


“We thought Rover was out delivering May 
baskets,” Bobby said laughing. 


They all laughed, for it was plain now. Rover 
had thought he must carry his daily basket to 
market, and not finding the large one, he had 
taken the little one he knew Dorothy carried. 
When the butcher had turned him out, he had 
not known what to do. -Good Rover, to have 
been so faithful! And how wonderful that a 
dumb creature should have carried the spring- 
time on May Eve to someone who-needed joy. 


The children ran home and brought Rover to 
the May party. He was given a wreath of 
flowers and one of the May pole streamers was 
tied to his collar, but he went home early. He 
had an engagement to bury the bone Bobby and 
Betty had given him, keeping May Day in his 
own dog way. 


The Frog’s Treasure 
Adapted from the Bohemian of Josef Kozisek 


—|ATHER FROG felt that he was the 

|! wealthiest man of the entire swamp. 
Near his swamp an old, hollow willow 
tree used to stand. One day a heavy 
*¢| storm beat it down, The woodcutter 
carried away the branches and on the bank re- 
mained only the old stump. Father Frog very 
often climbed upon it and looked around to see 
what the world was doing. The stump was his 
throne. Spring was in the air and the sky at 
_ night was sprinkled with stars, whose reflec- 


tions glittered in the water. They shone like 

a million gold coins, and Father Frog, an old 

thought that all those. gold pieces were 
is. 

One night Father Frog was counting his 
gold. He sat on a water-lily leaf and pointing 
into the water he counted the reflections of the 
stars one after another; one, two, five, three, 
seven, four, but when he could count no ‘longer, 
he swelled himself with pride and croaked, “No 
frog in the world is as rich as I!” But suddenly 
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Father Frog had a fearful thought; “Suppose 
someone should steal my gold ducats, my 
treasure! 

“Sqaw, sgaw,” croaked Father Frog, and 
Mother Frog appeared on the water. “Bag, 
bag, bag,” he commanded just like a king from 
a throne. “You shall knit me a bag for my 

old!” 
' Mother Frog was frightened. She believed 
that Father Frog must have a touch of spring 
fever. She did not say a word, and as it was 
almost midnight, she dove below the surface of 
the water and went to bed. 

But Mother Frog did not sleep well. She, 
too, had thoughts about treasure, but the riches 
of her heart were not gold ducats. They were 
the little frogs which she had raised in the 
swamp. Her thoughts wandered back to when 
they were tiny tadpoles, moving about in the 
water and sunning themselves in the shallow 
places near the swamp’s surface. As soon as 
they had two hind legs they began to poke and 
crowd one another like a number of babies all 
in one cradle. And when they got their front 
legs, just like two little buds, they lost their 
tails! From the tadpoles emerged frogs. 

The young frogs very soon wanted to see the 
world that lay beyond the swamp. Several 
jumped out and began a long journey across the 
clearing. One was eaten by a snake, another 
was caught by a bird, and many lost their way. 
Not even one of those young frogs who went to 
see the world returned home. There remained 
with Mother Frog only two sons, Hop and Skip. 

Mother and Father Frog had a favorite 
daughter named Tiny. Mother Frog thought 
of her now sadly. Not long before, just after 
a heavy rain when the clearing was delightfully 
wet, Tiny had hopped out of the swamp and 
never returned. Old Mother Frog had searched 
carefully through the- weeds near the shore, 
looked on the surface and on the bottom of the 
swamp, croaked longingly for several even- 
ings, but allin vain. Tiny Frog was nowhere 
to be found. It seemed as though the earth 
had swallowed her. Even tonight Mother Frog 
fell asleep sighing, “My treasure, my lost 
treasure!” 

When Mother Frog awoke she remembered 
that Father Frog had said something about a 
money bag the night before, and she decided to 
ask him about it. Mother Frog hopped on the 
old stump and looked over the swamp. It was 
already daylight, and the sun had outshone all 
the golden stars in the water. She saw with 
terror that the water had waned. 

She croaked with fear, “Dad, dad,” and soon 


Father Frog appeared on the bank. “Look, 
look,” she cried, pointing to the swamp. Father 
Frog began to measure the water. He swam 
across the swamp several times, dove to the 
bottom and looked everywhere. Yes, the water 
was steadily waning. He tapped his head in 
an effort to arouse some good idea, and suddenly 
croaked, “We move, move; tonight, tonight! 
Hurry! Pack the trunks, the trunks.” 

At the, lower end of the clearing where a 
smaller swamp lay lived a care free old frog 
named Jumping Jack, his large family and 
many friends. Sometimes through the even- 
ing silence Father Frog would hear a strong, 
hoarse laugh. 

“Ha!” he would croak to himself. ‘That is 
Jumping-Jack making merry. I know him very 
well. He visits us every Easter and Thanks- 
giving, and laughs like that when he has had a 
good dinner. But he is a very lazy fellow. 
Even if begging frogs were to kneel before him, 
he would not have so much as a mosquito’s ear 
in his pantry to give away.” 

For Father Frog had no sympathy with 
Jumping-Jack, a cheerful old croaker without 
money, but always ready to welcome a wander- 
ing young frog to the shelter and good fellow- 
ship of his household under the lily pads. 

“Pack the trunks!” he cried again. “To- 

morrow we shall find a new swamp with a 
greater store of treasure than this.” 
__ After sunset Father Frog led his family to 
the bank. So they started on the long journey. 
They had a little cart which held their house- 
hold goods. Old Father Frog harnessed him- 
self into this wagon. Hop jumped on the seat, 
old Mother Frog took Skip on her shoulder and 
sat beside Hop, and so they went. They 
traveled slowly and carefully so as not to be 
attacked by a snake. Their way led them 
through grass full of dew in the shadow of ferns 
and junipers. Father Frog croaked hoarsely 
all the way: “My gold; alas, my gold! I may 
have left all my treasure behind in the old 
swamp.” 

On went the frogs in search of a new home, 
when suddenly, out of the dusk from the lower 
end of the clearing, they heard a young frog’s 
voice: prr, prrr! 

“That sounds like our Tiny!” exclaimed 
Father Frog. Then he added, “When she was 
with us at home, we often played water-sprite. 
I would hop along the bank as Tiny called to me, 
prr, prrr. I could find her even now by her 
voice and the yellow spot like a gold piece on her 
chin.” All the frogs listened for Tiny’s voice. 


(Continued on Page 62) 


Poems to Read or Learn for Memorial Day 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 


By WALT WHITMAN 


[ hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should be 
blithe and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or leaves 
off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, 
the deckhand singing on the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, 
the hatter singing as he stands, 

The wood-eutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way in the 
morning, or at noon intermission or at sundown, 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife at 
work, or of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her, and to none else, 

The day what belongs to the day—at night the party of young 
fellows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs. 


CONCORD HYMN 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Sung at the completion of the Battle Monument, 
April 19, 1836 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conquerer silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set today a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit that made those heroes dare 

To die, and have their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


TAPS 


By LizETTE WOODWARD REESE 


Sieep, 

Now that the charge is won, 
Sleep in the narrow clod; 

Not it is set of sun, 

Sleep till the trump of God, 
Sleep. 


Sleep, 

Fame is a bugle call 

Blown past a crumbling wall; 
Battles are clean forgot; 
Captains and towns are not; 
Sleep shall outlast them all, 
Sleep. 


Copyright, Thomas Bird Mosher 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


By FRANCES MILES FINCH 


By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fied, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 

Asleep are the ranks of the dead:— 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment Day:— 
Under the one, the Blue; 

Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-field glory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day :— 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


So, when the summer ecalleth, 

On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 

The cooling drip of the rain:— 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment Day :— 
Wet with the rain, the Blue; 

Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done: 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won:— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day :— 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red: 
They banish our anger forever, 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day :— 
Love and tears for the Blue: 
Tears and love for the Gray. 


THE TOWN CALLED AFTER HIM 


By Mary STEWART CUTTING 


“The town of Bismark, Pa., has changed its 
name to Quentin.” 


Quentin, young Quentin Roosevelt, 
Has’a town called after him! 
Some way, as we read the word 
It makes the eyes grow dim. 


How brave they were, how young they were! 
Our boys who went to die! 
Children who played in field and street 
So short a time gone by 


Now reach the stature of the stars! 
Ah, none of us can say 

How many heavenly places 
Are named for such as they. 


But romping children here, through years 
Secured from horrors grim, 

Will speak the name of Quentin 
In the town called after him. 
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GOLDTREE AND SILVERTREE. Fairy Plays to Read and 
Act. By Katherine Duncan Morse. Illustrated 
The MacMillan Company. New York. $.84 


| making a careful study of the present col- 

lections of plays for children one is forced 
to recognize how few really good dramas of 
childhood are to be found in any one volume. 
We must select from a dozen books, any one of 
which could have been so much better if its 
plays had been written for the child; not, so 
to speak, around him. What is a good play for 
children to act? Once we have its pattern we 
shall be the better able to make our selection. 

It is short. It is readable by the child of 
seven to twelve years of age, that period when 
the imagination and belief in illusion are 
high. It has its setting among the important 
things of the child’s natural play life; puppets 
as represented in dolls, play size reproductions 
of the equipment and tools of the adult world 
in which he is beginning to locate himself, a 
chance to easily “dress up,” and a background 
from the folk period of racial development in 
which the child of this age is most at home. 
Given these essential characteristics, the play 
acts itself. 

The readable, acting stories included in 
Miss Morse’s book come very close to fulfilling 
our desired plan for a child’s play. She has 
written them both for the schoolroom and the 
amateur stage, and they are especially adapted 
to the use of children in the upper primary and 
elementary grades. Children will like to read 
and listen to as well as produce them, 
and they express an effort to preserve 
the spirit and flavor of the folk tale. 
They include, “The Pudding Pan,” 

“Kitcat and Cross- Patch,” “The Golden 
Goose,’ “The Proud 
Princess,” ““‘Goldtree 
and_ Silvertree,” and 
“The Wise Men of 
Gotham.” The _ book 
comes to us in = 
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time for its helpful place in summer reading 
and vacation play. 
LONG LkEGs, BIG MouTH, BURNING EYEs. By Olga 
Kovalsky and Brenda Putnam. Illustrated in 
color by Rhoda Chase and Albert Cuget. 95 
pp. The Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
NEW collection of authentic folklore told in 
story form for boys and girls is a contribu- 
tion of distinction to the child’s bookshelf. 
When it represents hitherto untold tales from 
the Russian, and embodies interesting material 
for the school or library story hour, the book 
anticipates a wide and increasing usefulness. 
This new title in the “quality” series featured 
by the publishers embodies all these character- 
istics. 

A preface to the book addressed by the author 
to child readers explains the stories: “When I 
came to this country five years ago I brought 
these fairy tales with me. They were not 
written with pen and ink, nor printed in a book; 
they were written on my heart and in my 
memory. When I wasa little girl in Russia my 
mother used to tell them to me. I would sit on 
a tiny wooden bench close to the hearth where a 
great fire was blazing, while outside the snow 
spread its soft, silver veil, and the huge pine 
trees stood with drooping arms under their bur- 
den of thick, white, snow-masses. Years 
passed; and here I was in America, with my 
tales.” Firelight and sunshine alike are 
brightened by such stories. 

With the new order in Russia much that was 
beautiful in literature, art and music is pass- 
ing. These folk tales, authoritative 
in source and well translated, bring to 
the children of our land a peculiar 
flavor of the earth, and the primitive 
belief in images for which the former 
Russia stood. ‘The Moon Prin- 
cess,” “The Reed Flute,” 
“The Soldier’s Soup,” 
Masha’s Friends,” 
“Two Soldiers Went A- 


fishing,” “The 
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Clever Woodpecker,” “The Magic Robe,” and 
the rest of the tales, delightfully illustrated 
in gay color, will tell themselves to childhood 
and become a permanent thread in the weaving 
of the child’s imagination. 


THE GOBLINS OF HAUBECK. By Alberta Bancroft. 
17 pp. Illustrated by Harold Sichel. Robert 
McBride and Company, New York. $1.50 


ARTICULAR charm and an authentic 
method in writing for children form the 
background of this charming tale about the 
quaint village of Haubeck in which every house- 
hold had its resident goblin. The house Ko- 
bold, brownie, and goblin occupy a distinctive 
place in folklore. They watch over and pro- 
tect the life of the family, guarding its mem- 
bers, making household tasks beautiful, and 
spreading a spirit of joyousness throughout the 
life of the community. 

“It was near sunset in the little city of 
Haubeck and all the Goblins were hanging out 
of the mansard windows of the town, waiting 
for the stars. Not a house in all Haubeck but 


had its Goblin-three feet tall, four feet maybe; 
slim, jolly, soft of foot, and quick as the sun- 
beams dancing along the walls—and the towers 
and church steeples held them by the dozen. 


“They had lived there for years now, 


greatly content with themselves and their sur- 
roundings, harming none and doing the people 
of Haubeck much good. For it was not in their 
minds to live in people’s houses, to walk in these 
people’s streets and make no return for such 
happiness. ‘The houses must be kept in order, 
the roofs, yes, and the streets too after a man- 
ner.” , 

So we are off, our feet following old stones, 
our eyes on mellow walls and lancet windows 
and sensing the perfumed charm of a period 
from which the crowds and business of mod- 
ern life have shut us as as if by an impenetrable 
wall. We become acquainted with the Old Bak- 
er, as contrasted with the upstart New Baker; 
and the Tin Smith who was not much of a driv- 
er but whose ancient horse drawing his wagon 
of bouncing tin pans was kept out of the ditches 
by Bibel, the Tin Smith’s Goblin. The stories 
of the Miller, the Weaver, and the Wood Carver 
restore for children the honored skill of their 
lost trades. We meet a bad Goblin, Hinzel- 
man, who lives in a family churn and symbol- 
izes a legacy of unrest and selfishness in one 
house of. Haubeck handed from one generation 
to the next. How he is persuaded to change 
his character even to taking a hand in driving 
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a changeling from the cradle of the Weaver’s 
home is a fantastic presentation of the bogy 
of heredity. Each chapter of the book has its 
lesson of simplicity and industry, ancient in 
theme but modern in its application to com- 
munity life today. 


The book is not perfect. While one dep- 
recates the humor of the Cabbage Patch with 
its storks that carried babies hidden in the cab- 
bages to homes in Haubeck, the value of the 
Goblins of Haubeck overbalances its faults. 
The average imaginative story written today is 
harmful for children, neither honest in its 
premises or worthwhile in its teaching. Miss 
Bancroft writes with truth in her images and 
conviction of plot. 


TOLD BENEATH THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Roy J. 
Snell. Illustrated by Florence J. Hoopes. 238 
pp. Little Brown and Company, Boston. $2. 


i ew new book of Eskimo legends will find 
a sure place in collections of authentic 
American folk lore. We have depended too 
literally upon the legends of the Indians of 
North America in story telling, assuming 
that this material constituted the bulk of our 
folktale background. But with the work of re- 
cent translators, who are making the myths of 
the Mexican and South American Indians 
available, and the research of the archeologist 
who leads us back to an illusive race of possible 
Asiatic origin from whom the Eskimo is de- 
scended, our vision on this important field of 
primitive stories is broadened and enriched. We 
find many points of relationship between the 
early cave dwellers as we may now assume they 
inhabited our continent and the untaught 
Eskimo from whose igloos and oil lamps the 
lights of these legends is cast. Both expressed 
themselves in crude, childlike drawings, both 
developed a like skill in carving and using the 
bone tool. The cave man and the Eskimo offer 
other points of similarity in ethnology all of 
which goes to suggest that the surviving 
legends as told to Eskimo children today may 
form the earliest folk lore we have. 


There are singularly few good collections of 
Eskimo legendary origin. Mr. Snell’s volume 
combines a study of original sources with the 
skill of a story teller who knows how to catch 
and hold child interest. The titles of these 
Eskimo legends suggest that they have the qual- 
ity which sets apart the myth in the literary in- 
heritance of the world: “The Boy Who 
Brought the Light,” “The Man Who Found 
Birdland,” “The Men On the Earth Get into 
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Trouble,” “The Last of the Thunderbirds,” 
“The Old Man of the Voleano.” As we read 
these myths, we feel the influences of Norse 
thought which peopled the elements of the 
earth and air with forces as strong as were the 
Vikings, and endeavored to find in terms of 
natural phenomenon some explanation of life. 
We feel also the influence of the Indian story 
teller who lived in a close fellowship with the 
forest and its wild inhabitants. Welding and 
harmonizing these two possible sources of in- 
spiration for the Eskimo legends included in 
‘Mr. Snell’s volume is their background of sea 
and ice, Northern lights, the primitive occupa- 
tion of the Eskimo and their intimate touch 
upon American life of today. 

The book is excellent for use in the schools 
because of the classroom subjects, geographic, 
nature study and literary with which it cor- 
relates. Children will follow with eager atten- 
tion the adventures of the Eskimo boy who 
starts out for the southland from the great 
darkness of his home, a sealskin bag of dried 
fish and berries over his shoulder and carrying 
a shovel, on his way to capture and bring back 
light to his people. The story of the flock of 
snow geese who are enchanted maidens on a 
northern lake is reminiscent of the legends of 
the Rhine and of Celtic folk lore; the Eskimo 
giant, Mitiling, who rules the waves and tides, 
is a northern Neptune, and the Great Man of 
the North is an Eskimo Atlas. Hitherto un- 
known tales are mingled with those of the 
legends that have counterparts in European 
folklore; “The First Doll,” “The First Good 
Cry,” “The Boy Who Became a Walrus,” 
“What Made the Raven Black,” and “A Visit 
to the Moon.” 

If the book has a fault it is in a slight con- 
fusion of the pure legendary content with a 
running story of Teragloona, an Eskimo story 
teller, but this is not sufficient to detract from 
an otherwise delightful and worthwhile addi- 
tion to the collections of legends of America. 


THE THREE OwLs. By Anne Carroll Moore. 
Illustrated. 376 pp. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. $2.50 


§ ie New York Public Library, through the 

central branch at Forty-Second Street, has 
developed work with children to a helpful and 
original extent. This is due largely to the 
personality of the children’s staff, the coopera- 
tion of publishers and artists who have loaned 
rare collections of books and original paintings 
to lend charm to the children’s room, and to its 
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story hours. The latter represents the in- 
spiration in story programs of Anne Carroll 
Moore of the Library School, who is not only 
an expert in children’s literature but a writer 
and student of childhood. 

When the literary section of the New York 
Herald Tribune achieved the services of Stuart 
Sherman as editor, a department of juvenile 
criticism entitled “The Three Owls” was estab- 
lished and put under the direction of Miss 
Moore. Stuart Sherman and his associate, 
Irita Van Doren, are the first editors of a large 
Sunday newspaper staff to realize the need and 
allot space for the critical consideration of 
children’s books in a weekly review. Their 
vision is fulfilled in the present volume for 
public libraries and schools as well as parents. 
The book takes its names from the three wise 
owls who decorate the weather vane of the Chil- 
dren’s Library at Westbury, Long Island. 
Sponsored by their fabled wisdom, the volume 
will fly far on strong wings of authority and 
usefulness. 

The work covers the child’s year in story 
telling and a selection of books for special oc- 
casions and festivals. Starting from Halloween . 
with a listing of old and new literary material 
of interest to children, it takes its readers 
in company with such great story tellers 
as George Macdonald, Walter De La Mare, 
Eliza Orne Jewett, and the entire pageant 
of fine juvenile writers and story tellers, as 
well as artist-illustrators, down to the present 
in the work of Walter De La Mare, Charles 
Finger, and Rose Fyleman. Its chapter head- 
ings lure us with their call to the road of books; 
“Salt Seas and Salty Books,” “Books for Little 
Children,” “Books for Birthdays,” “The Re- 
turn of the Peterkins,”’ “Padraic Colum,” 
‘“Nationalizing Hiawatha,’ “Picture Book 
Counters,” “The Three Owls Explore,” “The 
American Adventure,” “The Everyday 
Country of Eliza Orne Jewett,” “Dream Ships 
and Pinnacles,” “May Day,” “Robin Hood’s 
Country,” “Singing Games of American Chil- 
dren,” “A List of Books for Information,” “A 
List of Plays for Summer Days,” and so many 
other alluring subjects that we at once accept 


the book as the one for which we had been 
looking. 


The realized value of story telling in edu- 
cation and the increased use of story and 
poetic material in the pageants and dramatiza- 
tions of childhood have brought forth many 
volumes of the same general theme as this, a 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Results of Kindergarten Attendance 


= g—| HE Board of Education, Detroit, Michi- 
PTS) gan, is doing constructive work in edu- 
cational research by publishing a series 

of monographs from the Detroit 

>SS} schools. <A recent study in this series, 
“The Effect of Kindergarten Attendance,” pub- 
lished in the “Detroit Educational Bulletin,” is 
significant. The study undertakes to measure 
the effect of kindergarten training upon, first, 
the program of the child through the grades as 
measured by the rapidity with which he pro- 
gresses, expressed in the number of half grades 
gained; and, second, the quality of the work 
done as measured by teachers’ marks. Some 
of the results of this study are: Children who 
have attended kindergarten make practically 
the same or slightly better marks; They make 
more rapid progress by about one-sixth of a 
term than similar children who have not at- 
tended kindergarten; The superiority of kin- 
dergarten children in marks and rate of prog- 
ress is substantially the same whether the 
length of time spent in the kindergarten was 
one term or two terms; The effect of kindergar- 
ten attendance is about the same upon boys and 
girls; The superiority of kindergarten attend- 


@bituary 


Miss Catherine C. Mahar, who devoted 
her life to the development of the kinder- 
garten in Syracuse, New York, entered 
the larger life November fifteenth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-five. The 
Syracuse kindergartners wish to express 
their gratitude for having shared Miss 
Mahar’s richly endowed life, and her 
creative genius in childhood as well as 
the abiding qualities of her splendid 
character from which their own lives have 
been inspired. 


= 


tou 
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nce is greatest in the case of children who have 
very good home conditions and with children 
whose control of English is very good. Among 
conclusions noted are: Kindergarten attend- 
ance has little or no effect upon marks received 
in the basic school subjects at the third-grade 
level; The kindergarten is better adapted to 
children of average mentality than to those of 
inferior or superior mentality. 


A Tribute to Lucy Wheelock 


It is a matter of great interest and impor- 
tance to the Lucy Wheelock Kindergarten 
Alumnae that in June, 1925, Miss Wheelock 
was invited by the University of her native 
state to be present at its Commencement exer- 
cises. Then in beautiful old Burlington at the 
University of Vermont, her father’s Alma 
Mater, surrounded by all the solemn dignity 
and ceremonial of such an occasion, there was 
conferred upon Lucy Wheelock the highest 
honorary degree allowed a woman. 

Professor Frederick Tupper, head of the de- 
partment of English, presented the candidates 
for honorary’ degrees. Investing Miss 
Wheelock with the symbolic hood, he paid her 
the following tribute: 


“Doctor of Letters: Lucy Wheelock of Bos- 
ton, born at Cambridge, Vermont, daughter of 
a graduate of this University, founder and head 
of the Wheelock Kindergarten Training School, 
cherishing the precepts of Froebel and the tra- 
ditions of Elizabeth Peabody, revered at home 
and honored abroad as a teacher of little chil- 
dren and their teachers, zealous champion of 
woman’s work for women.” 

This is indeed a richly deserved tribute to one 
whose brilliant mind, remarkable educational 
work almost from girlhood, and whose writing 
and speaking in both literary and educational 
fields have earned for her this honor. 


— 
of the (ohila Yorld 
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Country Club and Resting Place for Teachers 


Riverbank Farm, on which is a fine old farm- 
house overlooking the Charles River, has 
been donated to the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation. The gift has been formally ac- 
cepted, and it is expected that the place will be 
developed into a country club and resting place 
for teachers. Members of the federation are 
contributing $1 each to provide temporarily for 
the upkeep of the place, which is twenty-one 
miles from Boston. 


How to Know the Trees 

“The Forestry Primer”, published by the 
American Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., with a foreword by 
Charles Lathrop Pack, President of the As- 
sociation, marks the semi-centennial of the first 
step in forestry by the United States Govern- 
ment. The cover bears the picture of a sturdy 
forest monarch, dated 1876, and opposite a 
dead tree and stumps, 1926. The fourteen 
lessons which form the text tell the story of 
forest devastation and conservation. The 
pamphlet will be sent free upon request to any- 
one sending a stamp to cover the cost of mailing. 


Thousands of Dollars for Better Children 


The American Home Economies Association 
has received from the Laura Rockefeller 
Memorial Fund a grant of $34,000, to be made 
in payments extending over four years, and to 
be devoted to its work in child development and 
parental education. The child-study commit- 
tee of the association is drawing up a tentative 
program for more extended activities to be 
submitted for approval to the association’s 
executive committee. 
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Expansion of National Story Tellers’ League 


Under the presidency of Mrs. Annie Locke 
MacKinnon, well known authority in children’s 
literature, a Central District of the National 
Story Tetlers’ League has been organized which 
includes the north and south central states. 
There are sixteen leagues in this district and 
more are planned. A speakers’ bureau co- 
operates in the district work and is organizing 
an educational program. An interesting de- 
velopment of the work is the preparation and 
distribution of timely story lists for the kinder- 
garten and elementary grades. The title of the 
story, author, source, and a brief synopsis are 
given. 

The League has for its slogan: “Stories for 
every child, the world over.”” Since 1903 it has 
grown in service to cover not only the United 
States but Russia, England, Hawaii, Canada 
and Czecho-Slovakia. When the National 
League found itself about thirty local leagues 
strong, it created an Eastern District, which 
controls the leagues of the New England, 
Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic States. 
This was about eight years ago. Last Novem-. 
ber it was deemed advisable to organize the 
Central District. 


The Eastern District will have in connection 
with its program this year a Registration 
Bureau which will supply entertainers in story 
telling. It also contemplates a prize contest in 
original stories. The Central District carries 
a Speaker’s Bureau offering material along educa- 
tional and entertainment lines. It will issue a call 
for original stories or articles with the offer of a 
possible appearance in print. It also carries a Re- 
search Bureau in religious, educational, community 
and historical work in story telling. 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Sertes 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an 


ample preparation for the first reader. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is 


heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for 
childhood delights to go over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once 


made familiar. Here is the list: 
The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots—Reynard the Fox 


Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 


| | 
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Education Abroad 


A “National Playing Fields Association” was 
formed in England about a yearago. The association, 
which resembles the National Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of the United States, is attempting 
to bring about cooperative action on the part of 
municipal authorities and social and sports organiza- 
tions to promote the recreational welfare of the com- 
munities. Already more than seventeen counties 
have taken steps towards establishing country 
branches, and in all parts of the country there has been 
immediate response to appeals for support. 

One of the chief aims of the association is to see 
that existing facilities are properly used, and a part 
of its work has been to collect statistics as to the 
number of people of “playing” age and to work out 
some definite scheme for local authorities as to the 
amount of ground required per person. Allowing for 
adult needs for parks, gardens, and open spaces, the 
association gives five acres as the minimum standard 
of public open space which every local authority should 
aim for in town planning. 

It has been estimated that there are in England 
100,000 children of gypsies or other vagrant van 
dwellers who have never attended school. The Sur- 
rey County Council has recently undertaken the ex- 
periment of opening a school for the gypsies in Hurt- 
wood, Surrey. The schoiroom is a temporary port- 
able structure which can be transported to the next 
settlement of the gypsy group when it decides to re- 
sume its wanderings. The school is served by a 
school master, assisted by his wife, who will live in 
the encampment. Although attendance is voluntary, 
the school opened with forty pupils, its full capacity. 


A pencil that helps little fingers 


“make the grade” more easily— 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Turkish Women’s Union, the first organization 
of its kind in Moslem Asia, has just won a fight for 
special motion pictures for children, according to an 
Associated Press report. 


The Nursery School In the New Education 
(Continued from Page 12) 
discovered early in the history of the school that there 
must be a change in and broadening of didactic ma- 
terial for realizing her aim. 

She began with a group of children between the 
ages of three and five, and developed from this founda- 
tion until at the present writing the school includes 
the nucleus of a high school department. But the two 
and three year old children in its nursery groups still 
remain as the corner stone of the school, and its edu- 
cational theory and practice are a development of at 
least ten years’ essential nursery school direction 
with its significant relationship to the course of study. 

Miss Margaret Pollitzer, the present principal of 
the school, says: “The problem of speeding up the 
child’s experience to carry him during the few years 
devoted to education from the primitive to the so- 
called civilized condition of the modern adult is much 
deeper and more complex than educators have real- 
ized. The difficulty is two-fold. The civilizing 
process may seem to be successful and an external ad- 
justment may be achieved, but the individual is often 
struggling against inner mal-adjustment so deep that 
it renders him ill or unhappy. Or, the adjustment 
may be reached by approaching the ordinary group 
norm so successfully that not only are socially un- 
desirable traits erased from the individual, but his in- 
nate ‘creative capacities have vanished also. 


that is a pencil worth while. 


The “ Beginners 


Packet con- 


tains a sample of this pencil. 


And it’s yours when we learn your address. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


PENCIL DEPT. 205-J 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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“Extreme examples of such mal- 
adjustment are often pointed out by 
workers in the field of mental hy- 
giene. But this condition is not the 
exceptional one of pathological 
cases. All modern life shows an in- 
creasing failure of men and women 
to live their own lives soundly, crea- 
tively, and richly. And inevitably 
this registers on the life of the en- 
tire community. 

“The new education must work 
out such a technic that children 
grow in their own way, along the 
lines laid down by their individual 
type, and at the same time it must 
prepare them to meet the demands 
of the actual world. The problem is 
to develop children to meet life, 
not as an adult in an adult world, 
but as a child in a child’s world.” 

The present practice and results 
of the Walden Nursery are going a 
long way in proving these premises 
upon which education for today’s 
complicated adjustment must be 
based. 


The House of the Children 
at Geneva 


(Continued from Page 16) 


find the way clear. Lucie is 
prompted by a too zealous friend 
and must try again; Nanette is too 
slow and misses her chance; one by 
one the room empties. 

These reading games had lasted 
forty-five minutes without a single 
order or reprimand, without a 
moment’s lapse of interest, and 
without any rules except those 
which the children had made for 
themselves. 

The steps which led to this eager 
and joyous exercise are based on 
one of the new “Jeux educatiffs,” 
a series of wooden letters, whose 
solidness, beauty and permanence 
seem to mark an advance from the 
paper or pasteboard letters usual- 
ly used. A number of activities 
with these movable wooden letters 
had preceded the games with the 
crayoned name slips. The chil- 
dren had handled them, arranged 
them at will, spelled simple words 
with them. Several series of 
letters had been constructed in 
plasteline or clay. They had been 
traced, the tracings cut out or some- 
times embroidered, and finally each 
child had crayoned his own name 
in a color of his own choosing, and 
thus had constructed the tools of 
the reading games he had played. 

I sat alone thinking of my own 
early childhood; I recalled my own 
first steps in reading, my heavy 
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THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


have profited greatly by 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


Endorsed by America’s Foremost Authorities 


These five beautiful books with their wealth of child lore can quickly 
help you to happier and more profitable teaching. Edited by Lucy Wheelock, 
head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston, The Kindergarten 
Children’s Hour offers a complete library of the most carefully selected ma- 
— to aid teachers in guiding and instructing the little children in their 
classes. 


These inspiring and practical books alone can show you the possibilities 


of your profession. 


S When your routine seems drab and the children unruly, 
turn to The Kindergarten Children’s Hour for guidance and aid. 


Let Miss 


Wheelock, a world authority on child training, assist you in lifting your work 


above the commonplace. 


Stop pondering and worrying. The Kindergarten 


Children’s Hour can quickly brighten and simplify your daily teaching. 


Can You Afford 


To Be Without These Five Unique Volumes ? 


Volume 


stories for very little children. 


I.—Kindergarten teachers find nothing more difficult than to secure exactly the right 


For years many have treasured in scrapbooks and otherwise the 


best they could find. This volume gives you the stories collected by Lucy Wheelock, 135 stories not 
to be found together in any other volume. 


Volume II.—Crammed full of happy and instructive amusement. 
from materials that cost little or nothing. 


How to make hundreds of toys 
Dozens of amusing games. Fascinating occupations. 


A whole childhood of play in this one volume and all of the kind that helps make your child a 
better boy or girl. 


Volume III.—A mine of information and interesting as any fairy tale. 
everyday life—the wonderful world and the marvels it contains. 


All about the things of 
The where, what, how and why 


of everyday things covering Shelter, Music, Light, Traveling, Clothing Toys, Food, Art, etc. 


Volume IV.—Many a teacher has thanked us for the inspiring talks on child training that make 
up this volume, for they give a clearer understanding of many mysteries of a Child’s mind. A 
few chapters picked at random give you an idea of the helpfulness of this book: —‘‘How Children 


Learn,” “The Little Artist,” ‘‘Habits,”” “‘The Obedient Child,” and 31 other chapters on equally 
important subjects. 


Volume V.—A child’s own song book of 155 songs that children love, complete with music. Care- 
fully selected to develop children’s musical talent and taste for good music. 


leisure. 


Send This Coupon Now 


It brings the five richly bound, legibly printed volumes direct to you for examination at your 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. 
what I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them at your expense. 
If satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month there- 
after for seven months; or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books in full payment. 


Street 


Boston, Mass. 


If they are not just 
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OLD MASTER 
PRESSED CRAYONS 


No. 91—Put up in 8&8 asst. colors, same as No. 92. Size of crayons 
3x3 /16. Packed in a tuck end box. 

No. 92—Put up in 8 assorted colors—-Red—-Green-——Orange—Blue— 
Yellow—Violet—Brown and Black. Size of crayons 314x5/16. 

No. 92—Put up in, an enameled metal box, of 8 asst. colors Red—Green 


Orange—Blue—Yellow—Violet—Brown and Black, Size of crayons 
31,x5 16. A high grade pressed crayon of fine color strength of even and 
smooth marking and excellent blending qualities. 


STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 


An Entirely New Idea in School Scissors! 
No More Trouble with Loose Blades! 


ADJUSTS-E2’ 
—= SCISSORS=—= 


LAST FOR YEARS 


Turn Pivot Screw either right or left to tighten or loosen 
blades. 


Our Special ‘“Adjust-EZ” Lock-Screw and Nut will lock 
the adjustment you make. THEY STAY SET. 


Sharp-Pointed Scissors, 5 inches. 
Pocket or Blunt-End Scissors, 44 inches. 


HEAVILY NICKEL-PLATED. FINELY FINISHED. 


You can make these Scissors cut the way you like. 


Ask you jobber to demonstrate these Scissors to you. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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difficulties with my A, B, C; the grim mendacity of 
that stained red-backed textbook “Reading Without 
Tears”; and I wondered if the last forty years had 
effected any reform so beneficient and far-reaching as 
the reorientation of the education of young children. 


The Kindergarten Curriculum 
(Continued from Page 24) 


Song of the Seasons 

The Fiddle 

The Robin 

Cradle Song 

The Zoo 

Dance of the Fairies 

Who Has Seen the Wind? 
Santa Claus 


Jack Frost 
The Hurdy Gurdy num 
He Prayeth Best ing | 
WALKER-JENKS Ing 
Songs and Games for Little Me rit 
Ones ear 
Morning Hymn dove 
Where Do -All the Daisies feed 
Go? 
Shine Out, Oh Blessed Star rh 
Five Little Chickadees 
HOLLIS DANN had 
First-Year Music seco. 
Bobby Shafto He ¢ 
Daffy-Down-Dilly the 
Hey, Diddle Diddle anyt 
Hickory, Dickory Dock arou 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep men 
Pat-a-Cake disec 
The Dandelion due 
Materials largely provide the rich environment of — 
the kindergarten. The apparatus, toys, and work read 
materials must appeal to the instincts which develop : ss 
in children at this age and be used as one means for li yr 
their systematic development. Certain standard 1a : 
permanent equipment, as tables, chairs, piano, mirror, - t 
music books, tools, and blocks are provided for each Sire 
kindergarten. Other equipment has to be replenished 
yearly and may be ordered in specified quantities. 
Many schools are equipped further with materials 
through the efforts of the Parent-Teacher Association 
and by private donations. 
In addition to the regular equipment of construction 
material as included in blocks, and plastic and color child 
mediums, the following desirable kindergarten equip- stan 
ment is suggested. : place 
Doll house screen the 1 
Doll house furniture and dishes TI 
Toy animals teac] 
Band instruments one ¢ 
Apparatus, mattresses, slide, walking beam, card 
swing, see-saw to de 
Picture books _ Or 
Dolls rhe 
Wagon to o1 
Cage for pets read: 


Loom focus 


am, 


Garden tools 

Washing outfit 

Metal window boxes 
Broom and dustpan 
Large pieces of cloth 
Small stepladder 

A piece of sculpture 
Easel 

Drill, screw-driver, pliers 
Phonograph 

Soap and towels 

Long, smooth boards 
Beaver board 

Bubble pipes 

Trucks for blocks and sticks 


Preparing for the First Writing Lesson 
(Continued from Page 27) 


number of children in the first grade who are wear- 
ing glasses? Have you had the experience of attempt- 
ing to teach a child of defective vision to read and 
write, and watched the difference in the child’s whole 
bearing and attitude after the defect has been 
remedied? Have you never regretted every minute 
you allowed the child to struggle against a physical 
handicap unaided? Sometimes, when we send our 
supposedly defective children for examination, 
strange facts come to light. I recall one instance of 
a child who was a conspicuous mental defective. He 
had spent two years in the first, and two years in the 
second grade, and had made practically no progress. 
He appeared dull, listless and inattentive. It reached 
the pass that when the teacher wished him to do 
anything, she had actually to go and shake him to 
arouse a response. He was examined for defective 
mentality but, in the course of the tests, the examiner 
discovered that the child was practically stone-deaf, 
due to a growth in the ear. Through constant atten- 
tion and observation he had become an expert lip 
reader, and so his condition, in the hurry and bustle 
of school life, had passed unnoticed. An extreme case 
if you will, but one that has actually occurred and is 
liable to occur again. Skillful surgery could restore 
to the child his hearing but no power of man could 
give back to him four wasted years of childhood. 


Using Games for Word Drill 


(Continued from Page 34) 


child reads the word first, he takes it. If the one 
standing says it first, he receives the card and changes 
places with the child seated. Count the cards to find 
the winner. 

The children stand in a semi-circle, three deep. The 
teacher flashes the cards to each three in turn. The 
one of the three who reads the word first is given the 
card and stands first in his row. Count the cards 
to determine the winner. 

_ One child stands. The teacher flashes the cards. 
(he child reads the words and phrases until he comes 
to one previously agreed upon, when the entire class 
reads it. This keeps the attention of the whole class 
1 >cused on the words while one child is reading. 

The teacher shows a difficult word to the class and 
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| LITTLE 
LIBRARY 


A bookshelf of the best reading 
for small children. Bright colors, 
many pictures, sturdy binding. 
$1.00. 


THE LITTLE WOODEN DOLL 


DAME WIGGINS OF LEE 


SING-SONG 
By Christina Rossetti 
SILVER PENNIES 


Modern Poems for Children... 
THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK.... 


. (Ages 6-8) 
(Ages 6-8) 


CHARLIE AND HIs KITTEN Topsy... (Ages 4-6) 


And many other titles. 
Library books at any book-shop, or send to us 
for complete list. 


Ask to see the Little 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 


Boston Chicago 


A Helping Hand 
Renouf 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 


Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 for children. 


At anta 


Girl With Apple 
reuze Homes 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


3x31. 


514x8. 


Dallas 


San Francisco 


““Can’t You Talk’’ 


For 50 or more. 


For 25 or more. 


10x12. For 5 or more. 


Size 5%ex8. 


| BIRD PICTURES IN 


NATURAL COLORS 
Birds, Flowers, Insects, Min- 
Three Cents 
Send 75 


cents for 25 Common Birds with 


erals, etc., 7x9. 


Each for 15 or more. 


brief description of each. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES | 


Size 22x28, including margin. | 
$1.00 Each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. | 
Send $2.00 for A Helping | 

Hand and “Can’t You Talk.” | 
Hand colored same size $3.00 

each for two or more; $2.00 for 

one. | 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue of 2250 pictures. 


The Perry Pictures ©. sox 32) MALDEN,MASS. 
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FOR 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of 
Teachers College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph. D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. ; 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 
Bureau of Publications 
NEW YORK CITY 


Teachers College Columbia University 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE RIVER, 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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then hides it in a pack of word cards. Sne then flash. 
all the words. The children say nothing until tha 
particular card appears. Then they clap and tex: tne 
word. 

Three stacks of word and phrase cards are place. 
the chalk tray. The children are seated, facing 
ecards. Each child in turn runs forward and takes 
one of the three exposed cards that he knows. I 
does not recognize one of the three he sits down w 
out any. Count the cards to determine the win 

On the chalk tray are action words and phrase. 
as:—‘“flew away,” “danced together,” “laughed,” 
“jumped.” One child dramatizes one of the words 
or phrases. The rest of the group select the ca ~ 
that told him what to do. 

The teacher flashes word and phrase cards befor 
a small group of children. The child who reads the 
word or phrase first receives the card: Count the 
cards to determine the winner. This game may be 
varied. At the close of the game, each child trades 
his cards for those of another. Let each child see 
how many he knows of the cards he now has. 

Word and phrase cards are displayed before the 
class. One child gives the first sound of a word. Two 
others compete to see which can find the word first. 

As the children grow in phonetic power, these games 
will become less and less necessary. And remember 

that the more interesting the introduction of the 
word is, the less drilling it will take. Interest is the 
keynote of all this use of games in teaching reading. 


Artists Every Child Should Know 
(Continued from Page 36) 


The paintings by Joshua Reynolds of interest and 
value for children’s study include: “The Age of In- 
nocence”’,, “Captain Orme”, “The Infant Samuel”, ““The 
Strawberry Girl’, “Miss Bowles’, “Mrs. Hartley and 
Child”, ““Miss Cholmondeley”, “Master Crewe’, “The 
Duchess of Devonshire and Child’, and “Guardian 
Angels”. 


The Frog’s Treasure 
(Continued from Page 51) 


A hoarse croaking sounded above the little one’s prv, 
prrr. 

The party journeyed more briskly now, Father 
Frog pulling the wagon with new strength. Before 
long they were in the meadows near the pond and all 
of them jumped gayly into the water. Father Frog 
first approached Jumping-Jack and asked him 
whether there was any gold in the pond and how they 
would divide it. But the carefree old fellow, sticking 
his thumbs in his vest pocket, showed Father Frog 
the empty pond’and began to laugh. He said that he 
had no gold either to keep or give away. 

In the meantime Hop and Skip leaped over to a 
group of small frogs and there they found their sister, 
Tiny. They recognized her by the yellow spot like a 
gold piece on her chin, and brought her to her mother. 
“My treasure, my treasure,” sang Mother Frog. 

“Our treasure, our treasure!” croaked Father Frog, 
who suddenly knew himself a rich man. 


wee 
A Worthwhile Bookshelf 
(Continued from Page 55) 


review of the available material and sources of chi'- 
dren’s literature, and a classification to cover its uses 


in child training. The reviewer therefore turns th: 
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| _ MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
“NADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


“ae GEO. M.HEND RY CO., Ltd 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Mailing Lists 


8 increase sales 
bes' 

of your it pros tive dug m- 
ory State an -Individ- 
rofessions, Business 


9 9% each 


We HAVE represented the Milton 

Bradley Company in above ter- 
ritory for twenty-five years, carrying 
a complete line of Kindergarten 
Equipment and Primary Supplies. 
Our catalogue “A” mailed free upon 
request. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City. Mo. 


| A BRADLEY STORY-TELLING BOOK - 
INTHE ANIMAL WORLD 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey I 


TORIES of animals familiar to 
children, expressing the touch 
of animal life to child life through 


racial psychology. Selected from primitive 
material, literature, and modern fiction. 
Stories to tell for sympathy, for inspiration 
| through humor and truth, for developing 
| the emotions as none but an animal story 
| can. 

| Price $1.75 


i MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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pages of the latest book of this 
character with questioning. Has it 
a quality of permanence? What 
does it offer its readers which the 
preceding book on stories for boys 
and girls failed to? Miss Moore’s 
book satisfies us completely in both 
these respects. 

Its unique quality is its recog- 
nition of plays, illustrations, folk 
games, and American history as 
essential warp and woof for the 
fabric of child life woven by the 
story. Its difference from the 
usual ‘compilation of sources and 
criticism is its grouping of its ma- 
terial around the interests of to- 
day’s child. 


WINNETKA GRADED Book LIST. By 
Carleton Washburne, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, Ill., and Mabel Vogel, 
Research Assistant, Win- 
netka Public Schools. 286 
pp. The American Library 
Association, Chicago. $1.75 


¥ HIS work embodies a scientific, 
statistical investigation of 
the books enjoyed by children of 
various ages and measured degrees 
of reading ability. The present 
emphasis upon measurements and 
checks of childhood, and the degree 
of uniformity attained by the most 
widely -used measurements gives 
the book the timely authority re- 
quired in education today. When 
we learn, as Mr. Washburne proves 
to us, the kind of a book a child of 
eight tc thirteen years selects for 
its interest content, uninfluenced 
by adult opinion or coercion, we 
know a good deal about that child. 
This information the book gives us, 
and it guides the teacher and 
parent in filling the shelves of the 
school and home library. 

Three hundred schools of thirty- 
four cities representing seventeen 
States supplied answers to individ- 
ual questionnaires sent out by the 
investigation. The book presents 
in tabulated form book lists, and 


| EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High 
School Instructors have found in these schools during past years a delightful and positive 
short cut to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good hand-writing. 


Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and peda- 
gogical truths about plain rythmic muscular movement handwriting. 


For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
Company, 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer 


The A. N. Palmer Company, 


Solidhed Evelet Plier 


A Powerful Hand Paper Punch that will 


punch holes through many thicknesses of 
paperand will set 
smooth without splitting the eyelet. 


SOLIDHED TACK CoO. 


39 Murray Street, New York 


Used fn all the pubhe echools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducation io 
the principal cities, fend tor tll- 
ustrated catalog 40th edition, 
on Silicate wail, roll and revolving 
blackbo .rda, slated cloth, Diack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holdera, easels, 
blackboard p'ate In slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE 8'LICAT.W. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-23-24 Vesey St, New York, 


The Character Builder Leads 


in the study of human nature applied to child 

culture, vocational guidance; and to physical, 

social, intellectual, esthetic and moral educa- 

tion. 

32 pages a $1.00 a year. Sample copy 10 cents. 
JOHN T. MILLER, D. Sc., Editor 

1627 Georgia jn LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Whe: Teachers? 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE 


OR Your 


EYES 
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We Place You in the Better Positions 


ROCKY MT-FEACHERS 
AGENCY 
410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLOG. DENVER, COLO. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: |NOTE:—We enroll only Normal| 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. | ° 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange | and College graduates. | 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 

Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 
Eagle No. 283. . 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency 
toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enought to write with slight 
pressure. 


Practice Pencil 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


New York 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249.53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Furniture 
Kindergarten Materials 
Modeling Materials 
Educational Cut-outs 
Handicraft Material of all 


TARLES COMPANY 


Word and Number Build- 


Books for Schools 


Water Colors and Crayons 
A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


general data in the literary re- 
actions of more than thirty-six 
thousand children. Quoting from 
“The New York Times” which 
takes a peculiar interest in the work 
we are told that: “Each child in 
the cooperating schools filled out 
for each book he had read during 
the last year a printed ballot, giving 
in addition to his name and age 
and the name of the book the valu- 
ation he placed on it and a few 
lines of comment. The teacher 
filled in his reading grade fron 
second to tenth as determined by 
a standard reading test given to 
all the children, voting. Of the 
100,000 ballots received 50,000 
were on 800 books, about which 
there was accordingly sufficient 
information for them to be graded 
for the book list. A degree of 
censorship was maintained, and 100 
books were dropped from the list 
as unsuitable or of poor literary 
value by a three-quarter vote of the 
committee of thirteen library ex- 
perts. 

“Next to the happy ending, it seems to 
be ‘tricks’ that arouse the most child- 
ish delight. ‘Cock, Mouse and the Lit- 
tle Red Hen’ is reviewed: ‘I like it be- 
cause it is so funny and the little red 
hen plays the trick on the fox so often.’ 
Of ‘Fables From Afar’ an enthusiast 
writes: ‘I like the part where the fox 
played a trick on. the dove. The other 
big bird told the dove that the fox could 
not climb a tree. The book is full of 
tricks.” And again, of ‘Fairy Stories 
and Fables.’ ‘Tom Thumb fell into the 
pudding and his mother couldn’t find 
him. It made me laugh.’ 

“A former generation would recognize 
many of its old friends patiently waiting 
their turn after ‘The Little Pigs’ and 
‘Christmas Every Day.’ Such books as 
‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’ ‘Child’s Garden 
of Verses,’ ‘Peter Pan’ and ‘Little Black 
Sambo’ are headliners with the fourth 
gade. ‘Black Beauty,’ ‘Pinocchio,’ ‘The 
Little Lame Prince’ and ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ endure as fifth grade 
choices. ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Heidi,’ ‘Five 
Little Peppers,’ and ‘The Jungle Book’ 
are near the top of the sixth grade list, 
and ‘Tom Sawyer,’ ‘Little Women,’ ‘Hans 
Brinker, ‘Huckleberry. Finn’ and 
‘Treasure Island’ hold, more than any 
other books, the seventh grade readers 

“<The Prince and the Pauper, ‘Wild 
Animals I Have Known,’ ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
‘Master Skylark,’ and ‘The Three Mus- 
keteers’ are top-notchers for the eighth 
grade. The sophisticated ninth pre- 
sents a list of favorites so long in good 
standing that it deserves to be given in 
full: ‘Jim’ Davis,’ ‘Janice Meridith,’ ‘Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes,’ ‘Two Years 

Before the Mast,’ ‘Bob, Son of Battle, 
‘Continental Dollar,’ ‘Lorna Doone, 
‘Mysterious Island,’ ‘Tale of Two Cities, 
‘Ramona’ and ‘Ben Hur.’ ” 
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EDITORIAL 


Standardizing Kindergarten Equipment 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


dividual development. Any attempt at standardization has always 

been looked upon with distrust. This is a theory of individuals 
and our school progress has been due very largely to the extent they were 
able to put their ideas into practice. It is possible however that in our de- 
sire to carry out a principle in which we firmly believe we sometimes go to 
the extreme and defeat our own ends. In some phases of child training we 
have carried the idea of personal freedom to the extent that the public fails 
to follow us, and consequently it is difficult to “sell” our idea. 


TT HE American educational system centers around the idea of in- 


The kindergarten has become an important factor in our educational 
system and deserves far more consideration on the part of the public than 
it is now receiving. The idea of the kindergarten is very generally 
accepted among educators and they agree upon its significance, but the 
details necessary for the establishment of such schools are not so easily 
agreed upon. 


There is very little uniformity in kindergarten equipment. Each 
teacher has her own conception of the tools necessary for kindergarten 
work with the result that the layman finds it difficult to determine what is 
essential, and estimate the expense. He is bound to be skeptical of any 
proposition in which he finds wide differences of opinion. Our salesman- 
ship is faulty here. The result is that the teacher often finds difficulty in 
obtaining proper equipment. 


The International Kindergarten Union has appointed a committee to 
standardize to a reasonable degree at least the materials necessary for this 
training. The committee has an opportunity to do a notable piece of work 
for the betterment of existing conditions throughout the country. They 
do not propose any standardization of kindergarten teaching but, rather, 
aim to secure some uniformity in this matter of equipment. Every edu- 
cator in America should cooperate with this committee to the end that 
the kindergarten may take its proper place in our educational system as 


the corner stone upon which the entire building must stand for a sure 
foundation. 
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The ‘Road to Town 


By CHARLES DIVINE 


OME names are like a singing in the heart. 
S Of these is one, a hamlet in the hills— 
West Windsor, like the voice of lazy winds 
That listless sang along the winding road. 
An old dirt road it was, where wagons passed, 
And summer’s dust would lacquer all the leaves. 


West Windsor had two churches and a store. 
The steeples rose as white as spires of snow, 
And on the highway where the houses shone 
An anvil echoed all the afternoon. 

I still can smell the blacksmith’s open door, 
The horseshoes tested hot against the hoof, 
The acrid odor and the threads of smoke. 


This valley, with the rolling hills around, 

Was often speechless at the earth’s excess. 

The winds with bated breath paused in the fields— 
In awe before the satiated air, 

The amplitude of trees, the green of grass— 
Withdraw a pace to leave this ringing peace. 

Beyond the village, farmers might be heard 

At whetting scythes and cutting arcs of hay 

Whose fragrance brought amazement to the mind. 


It seemed no miracle to me, those days, 

That birds should fly on such a lyric earth, 

Or that in roving to the river bank 

I found the arrowheads of Indians, 

A race that walked and knew the water’s course 
And felt the pact that footsteps make with earth. 


And when I clambered up the sunset hill 

And thrush notes fell upon the forest floor. 
Though like, I thought, a penny whistle blown 
Or hinges of a gently opened door, 

A hidden temple let its bells be heard 

Along this road to town. I hear them still. 
Some names are like a singing in the heart. 


“Books”, The New York Herald Tribune 
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Making Parenthood 


-A Profession 


By MARGARETTA WILLIs REEVE, President, 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


|HHIND every great movement stands a 
}/ solitary figure. All world religions, 
all radical reforms, all forward 
sweeps of progress, were once upon a 

v¥=| time embodied in one man or one 
woman who saw the vision from the mountain 
tops and brought it down to the workers of the 
valley below. 

Thirty years ago a 
woman, puzzling over 
her problems as mothers 


mother came the inspiration. Why not a call 
to all those in this broad land who felt the lack, 
who recognized the need and who, longing for 
light on the path, might be ready to take con- 
certed action to meet a sufficiently crystallized 
demand? 

With the great-souled courage of the pio- 
neer, this woman sent forth the call, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific came the _ over- 
whelming response. In 


have done since the first 
record written, 


went away from a lec- ° 


ture on child-welfare in 
the vast auditorium at 
Chautauqua with a 
question in her mind. 
Why was there no 
source of help for such 
as she, no “magic of to- 
gether?” Doctors, law- 
yers, artists, and archi- 
tects, business men and 


Editor’s note: The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, more than 600,000 
strong, includes forty-eight states in its 
membership and reaches in its influence 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 


Canada to the Gulf. Mrs. Reeve charac- 
terizes its work as that of the teacher plus 
the parent in studying symptoms, causes 
and conditions in child welfare. This 
great organization is utilizing all the 
forces of the community for producing a 
higher type of citizenship. It is establish- 
ing contacts between the home and school 
that increase the efficiency of both. 


What your town’s Parent-Teacher work 
means is told by one of the most important 


the heart of the crowded 
cities, in towns and vil- 
lages and on isolated 
farms, mothers were 
awakened to the possi- 
bility of finding in the 
daily round, the com- 
mon task of child-rear- 
ing, a demand for skill 
of heart and brain as 
well as_ hand. The 
homely duties of parent- 
hood were lifted to the 


tradesmen had _ their 
societies, their conven- 
tions, their opportuni- 
ties for the interchange 
of experience while the greater professional 
lawyer supported her home by means of his 
certificated wisdom; a graduate physician 
cured her children of physical ills; a graduate 
dentist kept their teeth in order and a nurse 
with a diploma attended them in sickness. To 
supply that home with a safe and modern 
equipment, duly licensed builders, plumbers and 
electricians had been employed, but within it 
were two parents who brought to their task 
only love and a willingness to serve and a colos- 
sal ignorance of the proper development of 
their paramount responsibility, the children 
they had brought into the world. 

In those days the bringing up of children 
was, as indeed it still is considered, largely the 
business of the mother save in the administra- 
tion of certain forms of the high and the low 
justice, and to this willing, loving, thinking 


woman executives in America. 


dignity of a profession 
for which was claimed 
the recognition given to 
the less inclusive, and 
therefore less complex callings of medicine, art 
and the law. 

Alice McLellen Birney founded the National 
Congress of Mothers. 

When that amazing First Conference of 
Child Welfare had resulted in the demand for 
organization, groups began to gather, and like 
the Teacher of old, they took a little child and 
set him in their midst, to find themselves for 
the first time consciously facing that miracle, 
old yet ever new, the development of the body, 
mind and soul of a human being. But time 
went on; the doors of the school house opened 
to the children and closed behind them and the 
mothers were left outside. They had lost 
their faith in the old hard and fast theories 
which limited parental responsibility to the 
false security of the enclosing walls of the 
home; they had begun to believe the saying that 
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“the home is where the child is,” but they had 
as yet found no way of entry into that mys- 
terious unknown land into which their boys 
and girls made daily excursions and which had 
changed beyond recognition since the days 
when the path had been familiar to their own 
childish feet. So they stood outside and many 
of them sorrowed, for the thought of sharing 
their children was as yet unborn, save in the 
minds of a few progressive educators, students 
of their scholars as well as of the subjects 
taught them. 


THIRTY years ago the problem of educa- 
tion was worked out by the processes of sub- 
traction and division. 
Like medicine, it was 
the specialists, in this 
case the teachers work- 
ing in their labora- 
tories, the schools, to 
whom came the par- 
ents for consultation 
only when cases of 
acute disease made ad- 
justment unavoidable; 
but it differed to its dis- 
advantage from the 
doctor’s profession in 
that its practice did not 
entail entrance to the 
home to give treatment 
or to study symptoms, 
conditions and causes. 

For six years the 
child was “brought up” 
mentally, morally and 
physically, in the home, 
or on the street, and as 
the home inclined so 
was the child bent—or 
broken. The marks, which are too often scars, 
of those first and most influential educators, 
the father and mother, can never be obliterated, 
and whereas in medicine the mistakes are 
_ buried, in education they live on from genera- 
tion unto generation; but this fact was openly 
recognized by only a few advanced psycholo- 
gists. When the law required it, the child was 
sent to school, a tiny fraction of a vast sum 
subtracted, outwardly at least, from his heredi- 
ty and his environment, which to the teacher 
constituted the unknown quantity with which 
she had to reckon. The opportunity of the 
home and the school to act upon the child is, 
we are told, in the proportion of nineteen 
twentieths of his time to one twentieth, but the 


Copyright, Bachrach, Inc. 


smaller fraction was expected to be the prime 
factor in working out a satisfactory pupil. 

Schools stood even then in the public mind 
for law and order and into the hands of their 
unknown administrators, the teachers, the 
parents thrust their small problems, sometimes 
with a child-like faith that the teacher, being 
trained, would be able to find an answer unat- 
tainable by the untrained father or mother, 
sometimes in supreme ignorance of their re- 
sponsibility, and sometimes frankly desirous of 
shifting the burden to other shoulders. The 
school was supposed to be fully equipped to 
teach, just as it was taken for granted that the 
arrival of children in a family would bring to 
the parents by inspira- 
tion all the knowledge 
necessary for their 
three-fold develop- 
ment. The division was 
complete, and _ there 
was no thought that 
the two educational 
factors bore any rela- 
tion, the one to the 
other. 

As the schools in- 
creased in efficiency, 
and the teachers in 
their training and in 
the higher conception 
of their calling, the 
subtractive force of 
the unknown quantity 
became more apparent. 
The health program 
adopted by the school, 
like the fabled frog in 
the well, found itself 
climbing up three feet 
in the daytime only to drop back two feet 
each night because while its standards formed 
a mathematical unit, those of the home were as 
varied as were the views of the individual 
parent and his or her degree of knowledge or 
ignorance. Education in character, in civics, 
in home economics, suffered the same handi- 
cap because subject to the same variations, 
and it became increasingly evident that the ad- 
dition of parent to teacher was essential to 
the securing of a sum total which would offer 
a sound basis of operation and would present 
to the pupil a unit of experience in which the 
same laws were applicable and operative. 

Then the awakened, organized motherhood 
of the nation came in contact with some of 
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those practical idealists among the educators, 
and the way was opened; first through the 


kindergartens, where the wise mother-teach- © 


ers knew the thinness of the line in child life 
between the home and the school, first saw the 
blunders of untrained parents and first drew 
the mothers into the study of the elements of 
their profession; and then as the unity of all 
education became clearer, through the schools 
themselves, until today. 

The Congress of Mothers expanded, its name 
and its charter to include all those who influ- 
ence childhood and has became the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, a social 
movement in which a million men and women 
are supporting and advancing this union of 
home, school and community, for the produc- 
tion of a higher type of citizenship, by means 
of trained teachers and trained parents who 
acknowledge their common responsibility for 
the conditions under which the pupil-children 
shall test out the lessons which have been 
learned in all three. 


SECOND to the training of parents as an 
objective of this cooperative project comes the 
opportunity which it offers for conferences of 
parents and teachers on those problems which, 
while shared by the home, are closely related to 
the efficiency of the school,—home study, prop- 
er food, sufficient sleep, social diversion, the 
wise use of leisure. All of these are beyond 
the control of even the influence of the teacher 
unless the school has taken its proper place in 
this new arithmetic and has added itself to the 
home in order to find a mutually satisfactory 
solution through the cultivation of the force 
of public opinion, and through group action 
among the younger people of this almost too- 
progressive age. 

In a day when twice as much money is be- 
ing spent annually for the separate items of 
cosmetics, tobacco, and the “movies” as is al- 
lowed for education or the training of teach- 
ers, the assembling of the cooperating public 
in the schoolhouses has another important 
function. Through it may be brought forcibly 
to the tax-payer the facts as to the value he is 
receiving for his money, in equipment, teach- 
ing, service and modernized curriculum, and 
the knowledge that in whatsoever his school 
may seem to fall short, therein is he to blame. In 
any other business the average man would, if 
paying a fair price, look for a fair equivalent 
in merchandise. Only in his school taxes does 
he invest his money with no thought as to the 
return to be required, accepting a second-rate 
school plant, or a third-rate instructor with- 
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out question or investigation; or on the other 
hand perhaps demanding loudly the highest 
quality of service in both respects, while per- 
petually grumbling at the high cost of building 
or the rapacity of teachers in the matter of 
salaries. 

Yearly our educators meet throughout the 
United States to tell each other of their needs 
and their thwarted ambitions and to voice their 
hopes and aspirations to those who, already 
but too familiar with the tale, are well-nigh 
powerless to secure those benefits which they 
unite in desiring for the children of America. 
But in that great popular forum, the public 
school, they may tell their story with some hope 
of a different result, for there they may gain 
the ear of the people who pay, and who will buy 
the best in education if it is sold to them as a 
desirable article. This education, however, 
must be to them no vague, far-off advantage 
conferred upon their children by a paternalist- 
ic government; it must be something which 
they themselves are buying for those boys and 
girls who are thereby to secure a little better 
chance in life than their parents before them. 

In these cooperative groups of parents and 
teachers, education becomes potentially the 
property of the people. It is displayed for 
their judgment; they may buy what grade and 
quality they will. The American householder 
is noted, at home and abroad, for the price he 
pays for his belongings, be they horses or cars, 
houses or lands, or wife or children, and from 
the poorest to the wealthiest, whether it be 
accounted to him for a vice or a virtue, he will 
strain every nerve and all his credit to pur- 
chase the best his means will permit. But that 
best must be his, for his pride is the pride of 
ownership. 

This characteristic must be extended to in- 
clude education. Convince the American 
parent that the quality of that commodity 
which he secures for his children is as much to 
his credit as the house or the clothes or the car 
he provides for his family, and as much his 
property, and we shall no longer be compelled 
to admit that our country stands twelfth 
among the nations of the world in education 
because the average American is content with 
inadequate schools and will not purchase first- 
class brains, because a high-school graduate is 
legally qualified to teach his children and can 
be had at a bargain price. But this sense of 
ownership must be fostered and encouraged. 
When the people are the real proprietors of 
their schools great things become possible. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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On the [rail of 


the 


Children’s Special 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


LOCAL American newspaper recently 
drew the following picture: “The Child 
Health Unit of the Arkansas State 
Board of Health has just completed a 
three months’ tour, holding child health 
conferences in the mountains of northwestern 
Arkansas. Through roads that seemed im- 
passible, over mountains, through creeks almost 
too full for fording, over trails, new roads and 
no roads at all, the unit was able to keep every 
engagement on the list arranged, and arrived 
in Little Rock this spring, none the worse for 
wear. The great black truck and the little 
black sedan made heavy going of some of the 
mountain roads. On Boxiey Mountain, with 
fate hanging on one worn chain, the caravan 
hugged a bluff while an electric storm played 
over the hundred miles of valley beneath. After 
every rain the creeks were flooded, and the Ford 
did everything but swim across, and once or 
twice seemed quite on the point of striking out 
for the opposite shore as the waters rose higher 
and higher. But nevertheless the equipment 
and the health officials kept up with the 
schedule, rewarded at the end of each day’s 
hazards by a vision of a little community church 
or the country schoolhouse, each with its porch 
thronged with mothers and children. Families 
came in wagons or on horseback from incredible 
distances and over equally incredible roads to 
have their children examined. Men left their 
farm work to engineer the family car up and 
down hill just ahead of the health truck, and 
mothers and grandmothers trudged on foot to 
' bring the little folks. The most striking feature 
of the traveling clinic was the ring of child 
faces that surrounded the muddy truck as it 
came to a standstill at each new point. In- 
terest, and curiosity, and awe were mingled as 
the mountaineers drew in around the auto- 
mobile.” 

Courage, adventure, and romance follow the 
wheelruts dug by the pioneering caravans of 
our country. The covered wagon, rutting its 


blind course along trail and desert, led. Pres- 
ently the farm wagon deepened the ruts with its 
food stuffs for the growing families of the 
west. 


Then the road jangled and rang with 


the cheerful rattle of the tin peddler’s van, stop- 
ping at the farmers’ doors and opening upon 
pleasant chat and news of the countryside as 
well as its rows of silvery pots, pans and tea 
kettles. It was not long before the pageant of 
the East, once a year when spring was in the 
air, followed America’s new roads as a lumber- 
ing elephant or two, a wheezing, shrieking 
steam calliope, and a gilt chariot appeared 
round the bend symbolic of one day of gay illu- 
sion as the circus came to town. When the 
circus parade had passed, the “showman,” fre- 
quently an Indian or Mexican, swarthy, long 
haired, and unscrupulously primitive in his ap- 
peal to the fear that stalks isolated communi- 
ties, drove his cart of patent medicines along 
our country roads. Camped for the day in the 
shade of the village common this “Indian Bill” 
was as alluring a figure in our rural community 
life as the circus clown. In the first place he 
dressed for the part in sombrero, gay blanket, 
“chaps,” and beaded moccasins. His store of 
pink bills and bottled lotions were cure-all for 
every ill of mankind from a rattle snake bite to 
a case of disappointed love. ‘Indian Bill’ knew 
the children; he remembered their names and 
measles from one season to another, and in 
many instancés his magic was therapeutic. The 
patent medicine man’s stock was ordinarily 
harmless, but the faith he stimulated in the 
emotions of a trusting countryside was nine 
tenths of the battle for health. 

The research in mother and child health 
which the United States Department of Labor, 
through the Children’s Bureau, has been con- 
ducting the last decade has centered in our rural 
communities. Field agents in home health, 
health education disseminated through the lit- 
erature of the Children’s Bureau and the United 
States home agents who cross the threshold of 
the insulate home where there are children, 
have displaced the medicine man. “Indian Bill,” 
—after this we shall omit his quotation marks 
since he is a real player in the drama of our de- 
veloping child health work, was faced with the 
ruin of his business, which was in a way a 
tragedy. He, the circus clown, and the tin 
peddler were brothers of the Egyptian came! 
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drivers whose slow moving, ageless caravans 
were woven from the stuff of dreams. They 
had to step one side in the march of progress. 
In the hope of retrieving his vanished fortunes 


the old showman put a motor in a small toy 


automobile and drove it about the streets of 
Little Rock for advertising purposes. He made 
friends with the department of child hygiene 
there and offered to put his powers of invention 
to use in connection with the child welfare 
exhibit of the coming state fair. Indian Bill’s 
contributions to health propaganda were 
unique; a papier mache cow that gave milk 
which as magically disappeared from a glass, 
and a miniature railway train called the ‘Child 
Health Special.” These exhibits drew crowds 


to the child hygiene booth at the fair, and they 
were later incorporated for publicity in the 
traveling health van, driven by Indian Bill who 
is utilizing his experience in patent medicine 
shows in the present crusade for child health 


the State of Arkansas is successfully con- 
ducting. 


THE traveling health unit in child welfare is 
our last word in community service. Inspired 
by the United States Children’s Bureau several 
states have started “health-mobiles” touring 
through their country roads, but Arkansas’ 
tested and successful procedure makes it a 
model for the rest of the country. We no 
longer boast of rural health. We know that the 
child death rate is higher in our villages and 
farming communities than in our large cities. 
The contributing causes are ignorance, hard 
work, and isolation from clinical advice. The 
farm mother does not know how to balance her 
family’s meals; she is too busy to plan diet lists 
even if she knew how; and her Johnny must 
continue to suffer from adenoids and defective 
teeth because she lives miles away from a good 
hospital. At least such was the case until 


INTERIOR OF THE CHILDREN’S TRAVELING CLINIC 


Courtesy, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau 
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Indian Bill, piloting a touring clinic on wheels, 
appeared around the bend of the road. 

The staff of this Arkansas health unit in- 
‘cludes a physician experienced in baby and child 
diseases, a state supervisor of nursing, and as- 
sistant nurses. Before the health truck arrives 
at a community center a vast amount of pre- 
liminary advertising isdone. Through the co- 
operation of the various county physicians, the 
county federations, the local women’s clubs of 
the school boards, teachers and the churches, the 
idea of better child health is “sold,” to those 
sections the “health-mobile” will visit. Before 
the unit arrives, one of the members of a nearby 
board of health has visited the community, ar- 
ranged for the place of meeting, placed color- 
ful posters and distributed educational pam- 
phlets. The conferences are usually held in the 
schoolhouse or the church ; sometimes the health 
talks are given outdoors. One of the most 
needed phases of the work is its supervision of 
obstetrical practice in farming sections. Dr. 
Margaret Koenig, medical director of the unit, 
says that a vital need exists for reaching the 
midwives in the rural sections, upon whom the 
mothers of a country largely depend in confine- 
ment, for the purpose of instructing them in 
the hygiene of pregnancy and proper methods to 
employ at the time of confinement. 

Almost as important in the work of this tour- 
ing clinicisthephysical examination of children, 
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particularly those of preschool age. 


Mothers 
are taught the necessity of this in relation to un- 

suspected physical defects, and they are warned 

of the possible menace of such defects to the 

child’s progress in school and his working effi- 

ciency in adult life. Three records of such an 

examination are made, one being left for the 

information and guidance of the home. On this 

home health card the child’s height and weight 

are noted against norms for these statistics; 

eyes, ears, glands, tonsils, teeth, spine, skin, 

scalp, posture and general state of nutrition, 

normal or otherwise, are recorded with advice 
as to what steps should be taken toward cor- 
rective measures. The parent is advised as to 
possible home treatment. Ifthe child needs the 
attention of a dentist or physician, the case is so 
stated. The second record is more detailed for 
the purpose of filing with the local health 
officers, so that a public nurse may be detailed 
to follow up the case. This second record gives 
the child’s history, his present home conditions, 
and a space is left for the follow-up history of 
thecase. The third record is made for the files 
of the state public health bureau for statistical 
research, the child’s name being omitted. 

It has been discovered that in some counties 
certain physical defects and diseases of child- 
hood are in a measure segregated; diseases of 
the eye, bone tuberculosis and joint diseases 
being among these. This necessitates planning 


THE HEALTH TRUCK LOANED IN CHILD WELFARE WORK THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Courtesy, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau 
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and holding special clinics at a later date. There 
may arise a need in some locality for surgical 
and orthopedic work; the traveling clinic breaks 
the way for this. 

Much of the work involves home education. 
There is a set of pamphlets known as “The 
Arkansas Family Series” published by the 
Arkansas State Board of Health in convenient 
paper covered form for distribution by the 
traveling health unit. The titles include: “A 
New Home for Arkansas,” “The Business of 
Living,” “The Baby’s Needs,” “Concerning 
Jean,” “The Coming of the Baby,” “A New 
Citizen for Arkansas,” and “The Child From 
Two to Six Years of Age.” The essential prin- 
ciples of keeping an average, rural family in 
good health are told in story form in one of these 
pamphlets, the principal characters being a 
young father and mother through whose fic- 
tional experiences the care of home and chil- 
dren is taught in a practical effective way. A 
moving picture machine accompanies the unit. 
Follow-up work is done along the route of the 
health van by means of essay contests in the 
schools on health subjects, prizes being awarded 
those children who best present the essential 
facts of hygiene as they learn them from the 
touring doctor and nurses. 


THE first traveling health center was used 
in propaganda for child welfare by the United 
States Children’s Bureau, and although the 
Bureau does not operate it now, the government 
has loaned it since 1918 to a number of States. 
It is being used at the present time by the 
Missouri Division of Child Hygiene. A de- 
scription of its equipment as planned by the 
Department of Labor is helpful: “The truck 
weighs 4 tons, has a 35-horsepower engine, and 
a body mounted on a 1-ton chassis. It stands 6 
feet 4 inches high and measures, inside, 6 by 
914 feet. There is across the rear, beneath, a 
box containing a tent, 9 by 9 feet in size, three 
cots and a goodly supply of army blankets for 
the use of the staff when it is necessary to camp 
out. At each of the front corners, extending 
lengthwise, are smaller boxes; one contains 
tools for the repair and upkeep of the car, to- 
gether with 100 feet of electric wiring; the 
other contains household utensils, ladder, ax, 
spade, broom, collapsible pails, and cooking 
vessels. 

Outside, the truck is a battleship gray in 
color, with the name “Child Welfare Special, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor,” painted in bright letters on each side. 
The interior is enameled white, thus adding to 
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the appearance of space and neatness. As to 
equipment, the ingenious and complete arrange- 
ments would do credit to many a city child-wel- 
fare station. 

The main body, 6 by 914 feet, is used for a 
conference room and is fitted up for the exam- 
ination of children. Available space is in- 
creased by. utilizing as a front dressing room 
the chauffeur’s cab and by letting down for a 
rear dressing room an adjustable annex which 
folds into the truck while in transit. These 
dressing rooms afford complete privacy by 
means of sliding doors and substantial shades. 
Comfortable stools for mothers with babies are 
provided. There is an entrance at one end of 
the truck and an exit at the other, thus avoiding 
the confusion and congestion that would result 
if visitors were obliged to retrace their steps. 

During the day the truck is well lighted by 
means of four windows, 2 feet square, on each 
side of the car. These are placed sufficiently 
high to be beyond the reach of prying eyes and 
are further protected, as are the glass inclosures 
of the front and rear dressing room, by heavy 
shades matching in color the outside of the 
truck. 

For night work the truck is equally well 
lighted by two electric systems, one for a cur- 
rent of 6 volts supplied by the truck’s own bat- 
teries and the other for 110 volts furnished 
from a convenient local building. Two heaters 
supplied from the latter source keep the Special 
comfortable in moderate weather. In very cold 
weather, a kerosene heater adds to the comfort 
of the rear dressing room during the early 
morning hours. 

There is an excellent water supply, provided 
by a 15 gallon tank placed above the chauffeur’s 
seat and piped to a stationary washstand in a 
front corner of the car. The washstand is 
equipped with a faucet and drainpipe. The 
space above the chauffeur’s seat is further util- 
ized for the storage of exhibit material, con- 
sisting of a projection machine, films, stereop- 
tican slides, and miniature models showing 
good ways to bathe, clothe and feed young chil- 
dren. There is also a large roll of panels, 
charts, and posters illustrating various phases 
of child welfare. 

Above the wheel housing on one side are 
cabinets and closets for the storing of an as- 
tonishing supply of bulletins and leaflets for 
distribution. These consist of the publications 
of the Children’s Bureau and other Government 
departments, and also of those of the State 
board of health of the State visited. There are 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Paper Cutting 


Study of Korm 


in the Child's 


By MAry V. Moorg, Director of Art, Memphis, Tennessee, Public Schools 


MEMBER of a board of education once 
said to a prospective art supervisor, “I 
don’t know whether we want to con- 
tinue this department or not; all the 
children do is cut up paper and paste it 
together.”’ 

The accusation was only too true; being of 
Scotch descent, it hurt his thrifty soul to see the 
stacks of beautiful colored papers that were 
continually being placed in the school store- 
rooms, and hear the janitors’ complaints of how 


reason. The fact that “everybody’s doing it’’ 
is not sufficient. A child can generally cut form 
earlier and better than he can draw it, because 
line drawing is an abstract science. The more 
concrete we can make any lesson, the more 
easily will it be grasped by the child mind. 
Modeling clay is the best, most readily avail- 
able art material for use in primary classes, be- 
cause it provides for free expression in three 
dimensions. But we should not limit ourselves 
to any one medium to the exclusion of others, 


CUT PAPER BOOK COVER DESIGNS AND ILUSTRATIONS. ° 
MEMPHIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


hard the pieces were to get off the floors. How- 
ever, when this and other problems of ele- 
mentary art work were explained to him he be- 
came one of the staunchest supporters of the de- 
partment. A week before his death he took a load 
of empty cigar boxes in his own automobile to a 
school in one of the orphan homes, because he 
had seen some of the toys they were making 
from them. He was encouraging and aiding the 
children in cutting not only paper, but wood! 

A teacher should not present to her class any 
problem for which she cannot see a pedagogical 


GRADE ONE OF THE 


and paper cutting and tearing provide the best 
known transition from work in three dimen- 
sions to expression in two. 

Children’s first drawings, like those of all 
primitive people, are mainly symbolic. It is 
interesting and quite remarkable to see how 
similar are the symbols employed by five or six 
year children upon entrance to school. Super- 
visors who have seen the work of thousands of 
children living in entirely different localities 
will attest to this similarity. The symbols bear 
little resemblance to the life subjects portrayed, 
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yet the drawings that children make 
of people and animals are far more 
intelligent and thought provoking 
than the drawings that the same chil- 
dren make of inanimate things, 
largely because children take little 
interest in the latter. When these 
same children make paper cuttings of 
the same subjects, they are more 
critical of their work. Children are 
not nearly so likely to cut a man with 
the legs joined directly to the chin as 
they are to draw him with that 
method because the cut-out, when 
taken in the hand and critically sur- 
veyed shows up more clearly than 
when drawn on paper. Try it your- 
self! A form that a child can handle 
and place by the side of other similar 
forms cannot be a mere symbol; a 
paper doll whom you can dress and 
put to bed and seat at table cannot be 
an abstraction, it must have the neces- 
sary number of arms and legs and not 
too many heads, as the first drawings 
invariably have. Furthermore, it is 
not likely to have fingers and toes, as 
many of the more elaborate and worst 
drawings have, for paper cutting 
tends to the elimination of unneces- 
sary detail. Herein lies one of its 
chief advantages. All beginners in 
drawing are likely to be lost in an in- 
finite maze of detail which completely 
submerges the main idea. The child 
cutting paper silhouettes can express 
only the general form. 

Before starting a class of five or 
six-year-olds upon a problem in cut paper illus- 
tration, it is necessary to spend some time in 
acquainting them with the tools. The first day 
the children are given scissors, which should be 
introduced something like this:—first pass the 
scissors and nine by twelve inch paper, ask: 

“How many of you know which is your right 
hand? © Let us hold the scissors in our right 
hands. Let me see your thumbs. Put your 
thumb in this hole in the scissors; now put your 
middle finger in the other hole. Now point 
your arm and the scissors straight at me. Keep 
your hand and arm perfectly still and move 
your thumb up and down. 

Continue this practice until every child 
in the room has learned the correct move- 
ment. 

Now insert a large piece of paper between the 
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HEALTH POSTERS BY FIRST GRADE CHILDREN, THE MEMPHIS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


blades of the scissors and manipulate the paper 
with the left hand, turning it so as to cut a disc 
about as large as a dinner plate, or as large as 
the paper will permit. Have the children do 
the same, watching to see if they use the correct 
movement. This is very important, because 
successful paper cutting depends upon keeping 
the scissors hand free to do nothing at all but 
the cutting, while all of the turning and 
manipulation of the paper is achieved with the 
left hand. Otherwise the right hand will be- 
come cramped and stiff, while the left hand is 
inactive. This applies of course to right handed 
children; left handed children should reverse 
the process. When all have finished, have the 
children hold up the discs they have cut, and 
select from them the best. If there is a kinder- 
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THE SYNTHETIC ART OF CHILDHOOD. THE FORM IS CUT IN PARTS, 
WHICH ARE ARRANGED AND PASTED 


garten table in the room these may be placed 
upon it as though setting the table for dinner, 
or we may permit those children who have cut 
the best discs to cut them again, from colored 
paper. These cuttings we may call toy bal- 
loons and paste them lightly on the blackboard, 
adding chalk lines to represent the strings. 
Such cuttings should be large, the larger the 
better. We should aim to train the muscles of 
the arm and shoulder as well as those of the 
fingers. This lesson is repeated until all of the 
children have cut passable discs. At different 
times the circles may be called by different 
names so as to keep up the 
interest. Sometimes the 
class can cut snowballs, and 
paste them together to rep- 
resent a snow man, adding 
arms and hat to make it more 
realistic. 

When once the children 
have learned to handle the 
scissors with a correct move- 
ment, they will attempt any- 
thing. A good second lesson 
is the cutting of paper dolls, 
cut on the fold of the paper; 
later they can learn to dress 
them, make paper furniture, 
and weave paper rugs for 
doll house floors. The doll 


furniture is easily made by 
kindergartners and _first- 
graders on the basis of the 
sixteen square fold, but that 
. is another lesson. 
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The children are now ready 
to illustrate any nursery rhyme, 
fairy story, game or home ex- 
perience which appeals to them. 
‘They can and will illustrate 
anything in which they are 
sufficiently interested. It is 
not necessary or expedient to 
have an unlimited supply of ex- 
pensive colored paper; any kind 
of unruled paper will do for 
practice, and the colored paper 
ean be given to those who ar- 
range the best silhouettes on 
their desks, thus forming an in- 
centive to better work. By 
recognizing good work and 
ignoring poor we can con- 
tinually obtain a. higher aver- 
age of significant results, and 
the children will learn from each 
other. Regular practice is necessary ; a twenty 
minute period every day is better than longer 
periods at longer intervals. ) 

Do not encourage the children to draw the 
outline before cutting. They should learn to 
express outline with the scissors, that is, rep- 
resent form by cutting. Ido not mean scoring 
with the point of the scissors. They should 
think in terms of the form rather than the line. 
Form is concrete; line is abstract. There is no 
outline in nature; lines are mechanical inven- 
tions of man. 

(Continued on Page 58) 


CUT PAPER ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FIRST GRADE. THE MERRILL 
SCHOOL, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Building the Playground 
Program 


By FLORA J. WOLFSON, Assistant Supervisor 
Bureau of Recreation, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 


‘| ODERN life, especially city life, is dis- 
4, concerting to the child. The color and 
‘1\Y% movement of the streets, the congestion 
| 12S of traffic, automobiles, aeroplanes, 
\“"%~'| movies, amusement parks, newspapers, 
all tend to over-stimulate him and lead him to 
misuse his leisure. Only intelligent, under- 
standing leadership can help the child find him- 
self. Herein lies one answer to the question so 
often asked: Why is it not best to leave play 
totally unsupervised and allow children to 
follow out their own devices? Aside from the 
negative purpose of prevention, there is a more 
positive reason. Right playground leadership 
can so plan a leisure program, can so enlarge 
the child’s play life, that he will find through it 
a full satisfaction for his play needs and develop 
far beyond the possibilities of his usual environ- 
ment. Children come to our playgrounds seek- 
ing thrill and adventure, eager to know them- 
selves, to taste new experience, to be a part of 
the teeming life and movement all about them. 


How can we extend their environment? How 
may we give this great vitality a chance to spend 
itself safely and to its highest ends? 

Of course much of this surcharged energy 
desires just a physical outlet. Physical growth 
is a big part of the child’s experience and be- 
cause of this there are always his increasing 
muscular powers to play with and experiment 
upon. Through such play the child learns to 
coordinate and control this interesting body of 
his. He constantly retests his strength and his 
endurance. He finds these grow. There is a 
wonderful exhilaration in this mastery of him- 
self. He goes from play to play. He rarely 
leaves his games unchanged. In such spon- 
taneous activities as jackstones, rope jumping, 
hop scotch, and “O’Leary,” the ball game that so 
suddenly and so mysteriously found a place in 
children’s ways, he elaborates intricate pro- 
gressions and constantly invents new rules, new 
rhymes, new tricks. 

This indicates the principles that should 


“MISTRESS MARY, QUITE CONTRARY” 


Courtesy, Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, Supt. Playgrounds and Recreation, Auburn, N. Y. 
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guide our program building for the playground. 
We must vary our activities and follow the 
child’s natural interests. We must so build 
that our projects will challenge growing powers 


PLAYGROUND BEGINNERS 


Courtesy, Elmira Community Service 


and, what is of paramount importance, we must 
so set our standards and grade achievement 
that every child can reach a measure of self 
approval and success, for there is nothing more 
deadly, nothing so sure to create inhibition as 
constant failure. 

This is why a playground program includes 
sO many games and sports, so much athletics. 
For the younger ones there may be the simple 
games and tournaments in racing, roller skat- 
ing, marbles, tops and kites. For their older 
brothers and sisters there are track and 
field meets, horse-shoe pitching, 
playground soccer, and volley 
ball. With these there should 
be efficiency tests as well to give 
the individual a chance to test 
his own ability and growing 
powers regardless of record 
making competition. This can 
-be done with skating, and to the 
same end there can. also 
be. efficiency tests in the sum- 
mér with graded track and 
field events, and in the fall 
perhaps an apparatus test on 
rings, bars, ladders, swings, 
and ropes. A low organiza- 
tion game contest in teams 
of eight or ten is designed 
to give the girl or boy, un- 
able to take part in highly 
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organized competition because he is too young 
or less proficient or too inhibited and retir- 
ing to stand alone, a chance to take part in 
something competitive and so develop assur- 
ance and_ ‘self-reliance. The 
physical program content which 
is here indicated is by no 
means complete, but the princi- 
ples that guide it should sug- 
gest new avenues of approach to 
meet individual and community 
needs as they arise. 

It is a mistaken idea not only 
of people in general but even of 
educators and I am sorry to say 
of a large number of playground 
leaders, that the expressional de- 
mands of childhood and adoles- 
cence are all physical and that 
recreation is nothing more than 
sports and games and athletics. 

erhaps it is because this demand 
is more evident and on the surface. 

“4 ~=Perhaps because it is the easiest to 
satisfy, but certainly growth means something 
more than added girth and strength and 
stature. “Curiosity” animates the child as well 
as the desire to grow. Newspapers, the talk of 
elders, movies, books of history, science and 
fiction, the radio, trains, aeroplanes, and ships 
—such stimuli as these give him a sense of life 
gone by and life today rich with the possibilities 
of new experience. He desires to become a part 
of it. Seeing it, hearing of it, reading about it 
is not enough. He must taste of its emotions; 


PAGEANT FROM BROAD PARK PLAYGROUND 


Courtesy, Elmira Community Service 
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he must be and understand its characters; he 
must assimilate its thoughts. Since he is essen- 
tially motor, he gets into this life largely 
through motor channels. He does it by becom- 
ing for a time the thing itself, and this we call 
dramatic play. This identification is all em- 
bracing and makes no discriminations. The 
child sees as much to personify in the wind, a 
steam engine, a leaf, or a dog, as in a bus driver, 
a Red Cross nurse, or Captain Kidd. From in- 
dividual interest it tends to become social, and 
we observe spontaneous group dramatizations 
that range from playing house and store to the 
most modern variation of thrill seeking. This 
interest also must be incorporated into our pro- 
gram. It is the basis for story telling, mimetic 
play and group dramatization on the play- 
ground. It furnishes the fundamental appeal 
underlying dramatic singing games and their 
many spoken variants. These dramatize not 
only life but give wholesome play to such native 
emotions as anger, fear and love. More re- 
motely this impulse gives life and spirit to folk 
dancing. A folk festival in which one thousand 
girls are dancing in unison can truly inspire 
them with the emotion and spirit of the people 
from whom the dances came. A playground 
Mardi Gras can also afford the child the joy of 
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the drama together with the color, movement, 
and excitement he adores. When the child 
makes lanterns and carries them in night pro- 
cessionals he feels this thrill anew. A circus 
with sawdust rings, parade and bands in which 
he personifies wild animals, horses, clowns, 
acrobats, attempts chariot races, a ballet, and 
feats of strength and daring affords another 
outlet for his desire for experience in life. The 
most elaborate phase of dramatic work takes 
the form of pageantry and this should certainly 
be a part of playground work. If handled ina 
manner which allows for inherent interest and 
spontaneity it is of enormous value to the com- 
munity as well as to the child. There is still 
another way the child may satisfy this inner 
urge to grow and know. We sometimes call 
this indefinable thing the creative impulse, 
sometimes the joy of being a cause. Through 
this the child again is moved to enlarge his ex- 
perience. This leads him to manipulate and 
experiment with the material world about him. 
It is the crude beginning of art, crafts and 
science. This too deserves cognizance in our 
program. The principles that underlie it we 
may well reaffirm. The projects should follow - 
natural trends, must allow for the widest range 
of spontaneous activity, and call for no special 


“THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE” 


Courtesy, Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, Supt. Playgrounds and Recreation, Auburn, N. Y. 
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medium. To this may be added the caution to 
keep to simplicity and to place emphasis on 
effort rather than upon the finished product. 
For here again, if the child at no time feels the 
thrill of success, this vital impulse is thwarted 
and inhibition ensues. 

There is but one more consideration to be 
noted. Social contacts between boys and girls 


GETTING TOGETHER IN THE HENRY FORD FIELD 


Courtesy, Elmira Community Service 


are normal. What we need to do is not to re- 
press but to foster such as are healthy, simple, 
and sound. A complete playground program 
must therefore include group projects: parties 
for such holidays as Hallowe’en. Valentine’s 
Day, Christmas and Washington’s Birthday; 
hikes taken under supervision in the spring, 
summer and fall; hare and hound chases and 
treasure hunts followed even through the win- 
ter snows.. Through ukulele clubs, harmonica 
contests and choruses, we can bring our 
—_ and girls together to sing and dance and 
play. 

This is a positive program of unrestricted 
activity, pregnant with joy and freedom. It 
creates an environment in which this urge to be 
and grow and know may find satisfaction, a 
field in which the child’s desires may so root that 
a self-contained personality with individual 
powers and reserves will flower. Life is speed- 
ing up at a tremendous pace. From the horse 
car and cable we travel to the electric, the ele- 
vated, and. the subway under earth and water. 
Our means of communication change from 
printing to the cable, the telegraph, telephone, 
wireless and radio. Family life disintegrates. 
From a spacious life and simple homes we move 


to congestion, complicated apartment houses 
and hotels. These changes and a thousand 
others too numerous to bring to mind, each 
make some subtle readjustment in human life, 
our relationships, our way of thinking, our 
way of doing each simplest daily act. Into 
this chaos is born the child, much the same 
sort of child after all that faced the prob- 
lem of learning to live one 
hundred or two hundred 
years ago, but he con- 
fronts conditions much more 
involved, less friendly to his 
needs. His endowments for 
this task are an enormous 
capacity for change and 
adaptation, a strong inner 
urge to be and grow, and a 
something which I would 
call “curiosity,” the molecule 
of human intelligence, which 
leads him to reach out for 
every new experience he can 
in this interesting and very 
new world, which is himself 
and nature and_ society. 
These are marvelous tools 
capable of misuse as well as 
use. It is our task to help 
him direct them to some purpose, the one pur- 
pose which is the. right one, and that is the 
greatest possible growth of himself as an in- 
dividual. 

We may only direct, however. Unfortu- 
nately the very ability of the child to adapt and 
change and grow has often been a detriment 
and not an asset. Adults, teachers, parents, all 
society, because of the child’s malleability, have 
taken this plastic being and forced it into the 
molds of old conventions and have so confined it 
that instead of joyous growth and spontaneous 
being which is his nature, instead of the free 
exercise of this curiosity, the child is stunted 
and repressed, crystallizing into conformity 
when there should have been a personality. In- 
deed, the undefinable unrest which we sense in 
the youth of today is in itself just a manifesta- 
tion of this desire for experience and is dan- 
gerous and anti-social only in so far as we at- 
tempt to curb it instead of giving it a chance to 
express itself through normal action. This, we 
believe, can be effected through play. To create 
this opportunity is the task of recreation leader- 
ship. In American playgrounds springs the 
hope of stabilizing and developing our boys and 
girls. 
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Kindergarten, First and Second 
Grade Curriculum 


ACTIVITIES THAT EDUCATE 


The Los Angeles Public Schools. 


-AGIHEN a child carries on a play scheme, it 
is always self-directed and illustrates 
a perfect project. A self-directed play 
scheme never concerns itself with one 

subject alone, but draws upon all ac- 
tivities and materials within considerable 
radius. Blocks make a house, building pro- 
ceeds; a house needs a rug, weaving or sewing 
must be done; it needs furniture, lumber and 
its activities of measuring, sewing, nailing, 
sandpapering, painting follow. Dolls are neces- 
sary to complete the scheme, doll making de- 
velops; these need dresses, cutting, sewing, and 
decoration evolve. Dishes may be desired, so 
molding is begun. 

Such a sceme is sure to call for division of 
labor and for distribution of tasks, privileges 
and responsibilities. It demands conversation, 
adjustments, compromise. It gives opportunity 
for tangible expression 
of the phases that es- 
pecially appeal to the 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


This unified kindergar- 


Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent 


can do is provide an environment favorable 
to expansion, and direct the scheme by subtle 
suggestion or question into ever more produc- 
tive and social channels. She plans to have 
more materials accessible, more toys, dolls, clay, 
paint, lumber, scraps, room, music, books, pa- 
per, conversation and motives. All of these 
combine to the end that more demand is made 
upon the child. Longer units of activity, more 
remote results are secured. There are larger 
social outcomes, more finished products and 
ever more blending of the child’s work and 
personality into a contribution for the good of 
the group. 

The kindergarten group had been visiting a 
neighborhood playground with their teacher 
and had enjoyed the various pieces of ap- 
paratus there. When they got back to school 
they were full of the subject, the slides, the 
sand piles, the seesaw, 
the benches, the lights, 
the policeman who 


children. They may wish 
to draw pictures of 
what they have made. 
Or a photograph may be 
taken. Or books may be 
made as a permanent 
record of a worthwhile 
experience. 

It is evident that an 
activity with elements 
closely interwoven, one 
which is an evolution 
from a simple play need 
to a more and more 
elaborate scheme, will 
not admit of outside in- 
terference without set- 
ting aside the child’s 
plan, confusing him or 
even discouraging the 
completion of the task. 
What, then, the 
teacher’s responsibility 
toward such a unit of 
activity? The most she 


ten, first, and second grade course of study 
from one of the most progressive school sys- 
tems in the United States represents the 
cooperative effort of superintendents, super- 
visors, principals, teachers, librarians and 
special course of study committees, with Miss 
Ethel I. Salisbury as director of the enter- 
prise. The collecting and organizing of the 
material is in large part the work of Miss 
Madilene Ververka. 

The course is offered as the best effort of 
city school workers up to the present time. 

As our opening instalments indicate, this 
curriculum is an attempt to furnish among 
other things an activity program; to help 
along the process of learning through doing; 
consequently more space than usual is given 
to describing a variety of illustrative activi- 
ties. It is hoped that this feature will com- 
mend itself and be provocative of continuous 
effort on the part of teachers to develop in 
the children, through a great variety of ac- 
tivities, the “power and will to do.” 

Later instalments will present unification 
of the first three years in reading, social 
studies, nature study, language, spelling and 
writing, music, number, and the arts. 


helped them across the 
street. The discussion 
was conducted in the 
group, each child talk- 
ing about what had 
most interested him. 
After the discussion, the 
children wanted to play 
some of the games they 
had played there, and 
were allowed to do so. 
Finally, when they 
went to their blocks the 
teacher noticed that 
they were building 
things they had seen in 
the playground. She 
began to study and 
make suggestions on 
what was being done. 
They used the stage of 
the auditorium as a 
playground, and_ the 
first thing they built 
was a fence of blocks all 
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around it, more like a wall than a fence. Then 
they took smaller blocks and made seats. They 
made see-saws, and they piled slanting blocks 
in such a way that they constructed a slide. 

When the slide was finished, they began to 
run their little toy wagons and automobiles 
down it; but they soon decided that the slide 
was for children only, because of course there 
was too much danger of accident if the wagons 
and automobiles used it. 

They made lamp posts from the large Second 
Gift cubes and sticks, with Second Gift balls at 
the top, to light the way all along the sidewalk 
which was made of blocks. Then they orna- 
mented the end of the sidewalk with trees im- 
provised from twigs. } 

The children worked on this problem for sev- 
eral days. Finally the teacher asked, “What 
did the people see when they sat in these 
benches, as they looked out?” The children re- 
membered that they could see sky and the hills 
in the distance. The teacher said, “Well, the 
people in your playground, when they sit in 
these benches, can see no sky or hills. They 
will see only the wall.” So the children de- 
cided they would like to make scenery. They 
painted a long canvas in blue for the sky, with 
the hills in brown, to cover the whole back of 
the stage. This took several days but was 
finally thumb-tacked to the wall. 

When this much was done, someone said 
that the playground was complete, but there 
was nobody init. The children decided they 
would have some dolls. Great activity in doll 
making was started. Paper dolls, tissue paper 
dolls, clothes pin dolls, real dolls, rag dolls, all 
kinds of dolls were brought to this playground 
and placed here and there—on the slides, in 
the sand pile, on the benches. Some were 
walking, some were up against the wall, and 
there was even the policeman who took the 
children across the street. 

There was music, because some of the games 
the children played were musical games. There 
‘were rhythms, because the children skipped, 
jumped rope, rolled hoops, and singing was 
brought in now and then while they were at 
work. 

When, at the end of the week, the stage had 
to be used for some pupils, the little people 
took everything down and put away all the 
materials they had used,—a valuable climax to 
a splendid activity. 


A GROUP of kindergarten children living 
near the Children’s Hospital were told that 
they might go over and sing some of their songs 


for the children in one of the hospital wards. 
Those who could sing best were selected and a 
list was made of the songs they were to sing. 
The children practiced until they could sing 
them very acceptably indeed. One child sug- 
gested that they take something to the chil- 
dren; so the teacher and some of the pupils 
called up the hospital and inquired what the 
children in the hospital needed. The nurse 
suggested a number of things; scrapbooks, 
toys, small pieces of blackboard and chalk, 
needle and thread and something to sew. The 
children decided it would be nice for each one to 
take something; a toy, a scrapbook, a doll, a 
bit of sewing, some pictures to be cut out—but 
everything would have to be censored before it 
could be taken. It had to be clean, it must not 
be broken, it had to work if it was a toy. 

The children brought from home a number 
of gifts which were laid out and examined. 
There were balls, toys, dolls, pictures and scrap- 
books. One child brought a pair of boxing 
gloves. Another said he did not have any toys 
or books to bring but his mother thought a 
glass of good jelly would be just as nice. Those 
scrapbooks which were torn or had loose pic- 
tures were repaired by pasting, and some new 
ones were made. 

When each child had his contribution ready, 
he wrapped it first very carefully in a sheet of 
tissue paper and tied it with a bit of ribbon, 
then in wrapping paper tied with twine. 

At the appointed time the teacher and twen- 
ty children walked over to the hospital. The 
nurse was very kind. She let the children go 
on to the sleeping porch where there were a 
few of the minor cases. The children sang 
their songs. Some were so awed they could 
hardly speak. The gifts were piled into a bas- 
ket for the children to enjoy after their naps 
or when the nurse thought best. 

For days after their visit, the children 
talked of nothing but the hospital children. 
This occasioned a great deal of discussion of 
the nurses, of the doctors and the care they 
gave the sick children, and incidentally the 
kindergarten children felt they were fortunate 
indeed not to need to go the hospital. 

The children had planted tulip bulbs in a bed 
out in the school yard. They put a special 
mark on the kindergarten calendar so they 
could count the days until the bulbs should 
blossom. It was decided that when the blos- 
soms came out they would celebrate. When 
the buds began to show, the children com- 
menced making their costumes for a party. 
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These were made of newspapers cut into slits, 
of crepe and tissue, and of bits of cheese cloth 
found in the storeroom. Head-dresses to rep- 
resent crowns of flowers were made. And sew- 
ing, pasting, cutting, measuring and discussion 
were all brought in. 

One day when the flowers were in full bloom, 
the party took place out around the flower 
garden. The teacher took snapshots of the 
children. When these were developed the chil- 
dren were enthusiastic about them, and it was 
decided to make booklets as a surprise for 
mother. These flower booklets contained 
drawings, paintings or. cuttings of the various 
spring flowers and birds the children had seen 
and enjoyed, each child choosing for the out- 
side the snapshot which best represented him. 
The. booklets were taken home. 


THE children in the kindergarten had been 
making a great many interesting articles such 
as clay animals, fruit, beads, scrapbooks, cut- 
ting pictures, folders of various kinds and 
booklets. It seemed best to have these ac- 
cumulate for a few weeks, and then have them 
taken home together. To this end each child 
was given a box in which to keep his things. 
It was decided to have an exhibit and sale and 
buy the craftwork from the school. 


Discussion revealed the fact that to have a 
play sale you must have play money, so the 
children were given spools and various circu- 
iar objects around which to trace with pencils. 
These circles were cut out for money. They 
were made of scraps of construction and bogus 
paper. The children could make as much money 
as they wished. Children who could not do the 
tracing had their money traced for them, and 
they cut it out on the line. This making of 
money was an important activity for two or 
three days. Then little pocketbooks were 
made in which to carry the coins. 


The sale was the topic of much discussion 
and conversation. The children talked about 
the articles, commenting on their color, size 
and workmanship. They discussed the ar- 
rangement of the chairs and tables and the se- 
lection of clerks to wait on them. They-spent 
much time counting their money—laying it 
out in rows and counting laboriously as far as 
they could, and then, confused, starting over 
again. 

The articles were brought out and arranged 
on a row of tables by the teacher and the 
children together. Each child’s work ‘was 
labeled with his name or mark, and a price 
was determined upon. Some were one cent, 
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some two cents, some as high as five cents. 
Each child came up to buy his own handiwork, 
counted out his money, and received his pur- 
chase. When the sale was over there were a 
number of extra things which had been pro- 
vided by the teachers. These were sold to 
the children who had enough money to buy 
them. One little girl wanted very much an 
article on the table which was marked three 
cents. She looked into her purse and found 
only two cents, so she said, “I think I will wait 
until tomorrow because maybe tomorrow it 
will be cheaper.” 


SIMILAR self directed play activities have 
their place in the first and second grades. There 
should be no pronounced break when the child 
is promoted from the kindergarten. 

One of the teachers in the building had found 
a desert land tortoise, and not knowing exact- 
ly what to do with it, brought it to the first 
grade and gave it to the children for a pet. 
The children did not know what to do with it: 
they did not know whether it ate grass or meat; 
they did not know whether it should be kept 
in water, in the waste paper basket, or in sand. - 
So it was decided they would have to invite 
somebody in who knew about tortoises and 
could tell about them. One of the men in the 
building was somewhat of a naturalist and they 
decided to write him a letter and ask him to 
come down and give them some information on 
how to take care of the tortoise. 

The teacher was asked to write the letter. 
It was dispatched by a child escorted by an 
older child. The gentleman said he would 
come, but the only time he could was during 
the noon hour. So the children decided to 
stay, although it was a great problem as many 
of the mothers were expecting them home to 
lunch. But enough stayed so that they learned 
that land tortoises must have a sand box, that 
they must have green vegetables, that they dig 
themselves into a hole, that they do not like to 
be wet, that they will not hurt anybody. 

Then the children handled the tortoise and 
discussed it in detail, its arms and legs, its tail, 
its shell. 

That night the tortoise was kept in the waste 
basket because there was no box, but very early 
next morning several children found a box 
and filled it with dirt. They put the tortoise 
in it, but always it climbed out. They decided 
there was too much dirt and that there must 
be something over the top. At first they used 
a gunny sack, but the teacher suggested a piece 
of screen that would let in light and air. She 
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brought a piece and it was fastened onto the 
box, and the tortoise put into the dirt. After 
several days it was let out to walk around, and 
then it was put back in the box again. 

One morning when the children came to 
school, they looked into the box and the tortoise 
was not there. It had evidently pushed up the 
screen and got out during the night. They 
looked everywhere, under the seats, in the 
cupboards, but did not find the tortoise. The 
fact was felt by the room that the tortoise was 
lost, and the children felt the loss very keenly. 

Now the teacher said, “If anything is lost, 
what do people do?” Some children said, 
“They go and hunt for it.” Others said, “They 
tell all their friends to look for it.” Various 
suggestions were made, until finally one child 
said, “They put it in the newspapers.” “Then, 
how do you think we had best get our tortoise 
back?” The children wanted to follow all the 
methods; they wanted to hunt for it, they 
wanted to tell everybody about it, and they said 
somebody might put it in the newspaper. What 
kind of a paper should they put itin? Some 
suggested the large paper down town, but the 
teacher said, “Do you think the tortoise would 
go way downtown?” They said, “No; can’t 
we tell the eighth grade about it? They might 
know where it is.” So it was decided that a 
poster be made. On this poster they would 
tell about the tortoise and then place it where 
everybody could read it. 

With a rubber stamp the teacher printed 
the following poster: 


LOST: A Little Brown Tortoise 
The First Grade had a tortoise. 

Miss Humphrey gave it to us. 

It ran away. We cannot find it. 
Please help us find our tortoise. 


This poster was thumb-tacked to the fence 
in the backyard. Needless to say, groups of 
children from the eighth-grade down to the 
first grade were seen hovering about the post- 
er, reading it. The tortoise was not found. 
The children brought back their poster, and 
almost tearfully read over its lines: 


LOST: A Little Brown Tortoise 
The First Grade had a tortoise. 
Miss Humphrey gave it to us. 

It ran away. We cannot find it. 
Please help us find our tortoise. 


The sorrow however was soon forgotten. In 
its place had come an interest in reading and 


the printed page as a medium of communica- 
tion. 


JACK had been in school three weeks. There 
was no evidence of reading anywhere except 
a few little informal games. One morning the 
teacher said, “Children, what do you like best 
of all the things we do in school?” The re- 
sponses covered nearly all the plays and games; 
but Jack’s answer was different. He said, 
“My mother wants me to learn to read.” An- 
other child in the group asked, “When are we 
going to get books?” The teacher answered, 
“Well, if you want to read, why don’t you?” 
The children all agreed that they did not know 
how to read. The teacher said, “Maybe we 
could learn. Iam sure some day Jack’s mother 
and some other mothers will come to visit us, 
and they will expect us to read for them, and 
we shall be much embarrassed because we don’t 
know how to read, and then I think they will 
have a joke on us. What do you think about 
it, children?” 

So it was decided they would learn to read 
and invite the mothers to come and see how 
they read. The next question was, what 
should they read? The children said, “We 
will read books.” Primers were passed around; 
the children looked at them blankly. Nobody 
could read them. “Evidently, then, we can- 
not read this, can we, children?” asked the 
teacher. “No,” replied the children, “we don’t 
know what it says.” 

The teacher came to their rescue. “Perhaps” 
she said, “if we made some books of our own 
and put little easy stories in them, we could 
read those.” 

So the little books were begun. They were 
made of soft white print paper, with only two 
or three leaves. | 

“Now,” said the teacher, “you tell me what 
you would like to read in your books, and I 


will be getting it ready.” The children decided | 


on these sentences: 


We go to school. 
We like school. 

We make books. 
We can read. 


The sentences were written on the board and 
kept there for a couple of days, while the books 
were being finished. Every little while the 
teacher would inquire, “Where does it say ‘We 
go to school’?” “Which line says, ‘We like 
school’?” “Which line says, ‘We make books’?” 
‘Which line says, ‘We can read’?” All the 
children knew every line. Some even went so 
far as to recognize “we” and “school.” 

When the books were finished, the teacher 
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Practice and Seatwork 


in Second Year Number 


By MARIE GUGLE, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio, and 
MADGE PERRILL, Primary Teacher. 


hyvi HEN thinking in terms of number as it 
VAY] has been developed in the problems we 
We) have presented in the second grade has 
yt begun, the teaching method must be 

a.) strengthened by review. The number 
ae taught should be made a part of the 
child’s habit content. The old type of class 
reviewing defeats its purpose in the early 
grades because it is not sufficiently objective; 
it drills instead of utilizing the child’s natural 
interests. The use of play, games, stories, 
toys, and the child’s instinctive activities in 
beginning number is the keynote of living as 
differentiated from inanimate arithmetic. The 
same method must be used in all review work. 
Each exercise for number practice and seat- 
work in an old problem should carry the motive 
of the child’s play and the impulse of his daily 
activities. The following suggestions for 
practice in second grade number embody this 
procedure. 

1. When children are interested in learning 
to tell time, help each child to make a clock 
face for himself with moveable hands. Let 
one child turn the hands of his clock and tell 
the class where they are, as: “My short hand 
is at five and my long hand is at six. What 
time is it?” The rest of the class set their 
clocks to correspond and the first child to tell 
correct time may do the telling the next time. 

2. Give the children, orally, little problems 
to think out concerning time, as: School opens 
at eight-thirty and closes at eleven-thirty. 
How long are we in school in the morning? If 
you eat lunch at twelve o’clock and dinner at 
six, how many hours are there between lunch 
and dinner? If you go to bed at seven o’clock 
in the evening and get up at seven o’clock in 
the morning, how many hours do you sleep? 

3. :Give each child a card on which are four 
or five three-place numbers written in words, 
each card different. Divide the class into 
sides. One child from each side goes to the 
blackboard and writes in figures all the num- 
bers on his card. At a signal both must stop. 
The one having the most finished and correct 


counts a certain number for his side. Encour- 
age speed in competition. 

4. In addition to the flash cards made as 
suggested in the previous 2B outline make some 
on which are three figures: 

3 

2 

7 
Create interest in increasing the speed of the 
whole class. 

5. Make cardboard charts, having on one, 
the “Very Easy” “Easy” combinations; on an- 
other the “Average;” on another the “Hard;” . 
and on another the “Very Hard,” as listed by 
Courtis. Each day have the children give 
these combinations as fast as they can in class. 
Let them decide on which ones they need more 
practice. Encourage them to see for them- 
selves whether they can go faster this week 
than last. Time them frequently. Get them 
interested in the progress of the class as a 
whole. Same with subtraction facts. 

6. Write on the blackboard: 

625974318 
Let the children see how quickly they can add 
5, or any number needing practice, to each 
number. Same with subtraction. 

7. Same as 6 using two-place numbers: 24 
42 36 75 91, etc., with no carrying. 

8. Have numbers on the board as in 6 and 
7. Let the children add four, or any number 
needing practice, to each one and write results 
on slips of paper. Call time. All who are 
finished and correct write their names on the 
blackboard. Repeat to give the other children 
a chance. 

9. Let the children see how quickly they can 
fillin a row of incomplete addition facts as: 

639 
ete. 


9718 
Let them find out for themselves where they 
need drill. Let each child tell which fact he 
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didn’t know readily, write it in a little booklet, 
made for the purpose, and learn it himself. 

An added interest may be given to this re- 
view work if the children are encouraged to 
decorate these booklets with scrap pictures or 
color drawings and take them home to show 
mother. 

10. After 14, 14 and 1/3 have been devel- 
oped give practice in running quickly through 
lists of: 


1%, of 10 

14 of 16 

1/3 of 9 

1%, of 8 

14, of 8 

1/3 of 6 ; 
etc. 


11. Play a guessing game with cents, 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and half-dollars. One 
child picks up some money and says, “I have a 
dime, a nickel, and two cents; how much have 
1?” The child “guessing” correctly takes the 
first child’s place. 

12. In industrial art work, make repeated 
use of the ruler. In the first grade and to a 
large extent in the second much of the indus- 
trial art work was done by folding. Whenever 
possible in this grade let it be done by measur- 
ing, using foot, inch, half-inch and quarter- 
inch. Teach the children to be exact in using a 
ruler. 

13. Havea row of examples in column addi- 
tion on the blackboard, seven, for instance. Let 
one child begin at each end. Race. See who 
can solve the problem in the middle first. 

14. Same as 13, only use cards on which are 
three numbers to be added. The children write 
the answers on the blackboard. This saves 
time as the cards can be changed much more 
quickly than new examples can be written on 
the board. In both these games be sure to keep 
within the combinations taught. 

15. Have pictures of inexpensive articles on 
the blackboard with prices. See how far 
around the class you can go without making a 
mistake. The first child names two of the 
articles ; the next child tells how much they will 
cost. A third child names two other articles; 
the next child tells how much they will cost, etc. 
Work for speed. 

16. Play “Catch and say.” The class is 
seated. One child stands in front with a bean 
bag. He throws the bag to a child seated and 
says, 

“Catch! Catch! Catch, and say 
Number six in another way.” 
The child catching the bag returns it saying, 


“four and two” or “one and five,” etc. Nochild 
is permitted to hold the bag. It must be tossed 
back immediately. 

17. Give each child a card on which is one of 
the figures from 1 to 9. The leader says, 
“fifteen.” The two children having 9 and 6 
should run forward; also those having 7 and 8. 

18. Addition’ Relay Race (adapted from 
“Number Games” by Harris and Waldo.) The 
children are in their seats. Each row has the 
same number of children. On the front desk of 
each row, face down, are as many slips of paper 
as there are children in the row. On each slip 
are three or four combinations. 

7436 

6534 
At a signal to start the first child in each row 
takes the top slip of paper and runs to the 
blackboard. He writes the combinations and 
answers, returns to his seat, and passes the pile 
of remaining slips to the second child. The 
second child takes the top slip and runs to the 
board immediately—not waiting for a signal. 
Before he can put his combinations on the 
board he must correct any errors made by the 
first pupil. Continue this game until one en- 
tire row has written its combinations correctly. 

19. Same as above using slips on which are 
subtraction facts or numbers written in words 
to be written on the board in figures. In the 
latter case each child should leave his slip at the 
board for the next child to check up with before 
writing his own. 

20. One child stands and gives combina- 
tions as cards are flashed before him. Whena 
mistake is made the class turns thumbs down. 
The last child to turn his thumb down must take 
the place of the child giving the combinations. 
The first one to turn thumb down may flash the 
cards. (From Stone’s “Teaching of Arith- 
metic.” ) 

Seatwork for drill in second grade arithmetic 
should also stress the spirit of the game in com- 
petition and speed. 

When the children are interested in learning 
to tell time, give each one a cardboard circle. 
Let them draw around these and make a series 
of clock faces answering such questions as— 

a. What time do we have recess? 
b. What time does school close at noon? 
ec. At what time does the tardy bell 

7 ring in the morning, etc.? 
Give each child a card on which are a number of 
colored dots, each card different, and a piece of 
paper. The child writes on the paper all the 
facts he can think of about his card. For in- 
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stance, if his card has eight dots, his paper 
might have— 


4+4=8 
422-8 
L+ 


Give each child a card on which are incomplete 
addition and subtraction facts, as— 


2 

3 
7 9 
Subtract 
8 7 
6 4 


Have the complete combinations where they 
may easily be referred to. Show the children 
that for the subtraction facts all they need to 
know or look for is, “Six and two are eight ; four 
and three are seven.” 

Give the children individual or class direc- 
tions for making paper boxes, booklet covers, 
fences, toy furniture, etc., needed for their own 
play, the sand table, involving half-inch, and 
quarter-inch. Let the children draw several ob- 
longs, and by coloring one-half of each show in 
how many different ways an oblong can be di- 
vided into halves. Repeat this with a square. 
Use rulers to find exact half. Repeat, but 
showing thirds and fourths. Also cut the fig- 
ures into parts instead of coloring. 

Give each child an envelope in which are: 

a. A ecard on which are a number of in- 
complete statements, as: 
A nickel andtwocentsare....... 
Threecentsandadimeare...... 
A dime and a nickel are....... 
b. More than enough small cards o 
which are written, “seven cents,” 
“thirteen cents,” ete. 
The children fill in the blanks. 

Give each child a card on which are pictures 
of inexpensive toys, articles of food, dolls’ 
clothes, ete., and prices. Each card is different 
and represents things that could be bought at 


one store. Under the pictures write: 
I have ten cents. 
IfIbuyatopIshallhave...... cents left. 
If I buy a ball and a marble I shall have 
cents left. 
If I buy two dollsI shall have ...... cents 
left. 


The children read and fill in the blanks. 
Write on the blackboard the house numbers 
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The children 
Each one tries 


of ten of the children in words. 
write them in figures on paper. 
to find his own number. 

When the children leave the second grade 
they should have: 

A feeling that numbers are something of real 
use to them at the present time. 


Ability to count: 
a. -To 100 by 1’s, 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s, be- 
ginning with 0. 


b. To 100 by 2’s, beginning with 1. 
ec. To 30 by 3’s, beginning with 0. 
d. To 40 by 4’s, beginning with 0. 
Ability to give without hesitating all the one 
hundred addition facts which include: 
a. The so-called forty-five combinations. 
b. The reverses of these forty-five com- 
binations. 
e. The combinations with zero. 
Ability to give without hesitating all the sub- 


traction facts corresponding to these addition 
facts. 


Ability to read and write numbers to 1000. 

Ability to read names of numbers to one ~ 
thousand. 

Ability to measure accurately, using yard, 
foot, inch, half-inch, quarter-inch, quart, pint, 
half-pint, dozen, and half-dozen. 

A clear understanding of halves, quarters 
and thirds of objects; of halves and quarters of 
groups through 20; of thirds through 30. 

Ability to use cent, nickel and dime in buying 
and selling, including making change. 

An understanding of the.comparative value 
of quarter, half-dollar and dollar. 

Ability to tell time to the hour and half-hour. 

A clear understanding of the symbols, +, -, 
=, X, +, and such expressions as less, minus, dif- 
erence, subtract, and add. 

A foundation for the making of the multipli- 
cation and division tables of 5’s, 10’s, 2’s, 3’s, 
and 4’s, 

Ability to add single columns of three or four 
numbers. 

Ability to add three two-place or three-place 
numbers (no carrying. ) 

Ability to subtract two and three-place num+ 
bers in which each number in the minuend is 
greater than the corresponding number in the 
subtrahend. 

Editor’s note: Our previous articles in this series have 
developed the method for achieving definite results in first 
and second grade number. The September issue of the 


Magazine will begin the subject of arithmetic in the child’s 
third school year. 
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Pan's Birthday Party 


A Summer Play 


By ALICE TOWLE, The Rye Country Day School, Rye, New York 


Players 
PAN 
THE FAIRY 
PAN’S ADOPTED MOTHER 
CAPTAIN COOK 
TEN PIRATES 
MOTHER GOOSE 
BO PEEP 
BOY BLUE 
OLD KING COLE 
JACK-BE-NIMBLE 
MARY-MARY-QUITE-CONTRARY 
APRIL-SHOWERS 
QUEEN OF THE MAY 
KING OF THE MAY 
TWO YELLOW BUTTERFLIES 
PANSY 
DAFFODIL 
VIOLET 
BLUE BIRD 


PLACE: Woods around Pan’s home. 
Costuming 


=~.| AN wears a forest costume of green 
sateen trimmed with brown leaves. A 
jaunty feather adorns his hat. The 
fairy is dressed in white, spangled with 

=} Christmas tree tinsel. Pan’s mother, 
this part being taken by the teacher in order to 
make things run smoothly, wears an old 


é 


4 


4 


THE ENTIRE CAST OF THE PLAY 


fashioned print dress, white apron, and little 
white cap. The pirates and Captain Hook are 
fierce indeed, in true pirate costume which con- 
sists of their regular trousers and shirts with 
sashes, kerchiefs and bandanas of bright 
sateen. They wear curtain rings in their ears 
and handsome home-made boots of oil cloth, 
topped with scarlet. They carry rubber dag- 
gers and have their faces made up to appear 
ferocious. Mother Goose and her children are 
dressed to copy pictures in Mother Goose books, 
Jack-Be-Nimble wearing his nightie. April- 
Showers is dressed in soft gray with crystal 
spangles. The King of the May is magnificent 
in purple sateen. His Queen is dressed in pink 
and is adorned with apple blossoms made of 
paper. The blue bird and the flower costumes 
are made of crepe paper, and the yellow butter- 
flies flutter about in tarletan with tarletan 
wings. 
Stage Properties 

A May pole trimmed with streamers in pastel 

shades. A huge birthday cake, made of a 
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cheese box iced by the baker in pink and white, 
with “Happy Birthday Little Pan” written on 
the top. Holes are bored in the box before it is 
iced and in these are slipped Fourth of July 
sparklers which are lighted before the cake 
appears. 

Music and Poetry Used 

Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” for the fairy 
dance. 

Pirates’ song. Set to “The Brownies” in 
“Songs of the Child’s World,” Riley and Gay- 
nor. No.1. 

Music for horseshoe orchestra in ‘Arnold Col- 
lection of Rhythms, “Little Ensign.” 

Little Boy 
Blue, Butter- 
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PAN: Oh, from no where in particular. 

FAIRY: Why are you so sad? 

PAN: Well you see I have always lived alone 
in the woods and I’ve never had a birthday. 

FAIRY: Oh, Pan, I’m so sorry, for I’ve had 
hundreds of birthdays and they are great fun. 
I’ll see what I can do to help you. (Waves her 
wand.) Pan, Pan, I’ve thought of something 
lovely for you. Guess what it is! 


PAN: -I can’t guess. 

FAIRY: Well, I’ll tell you, I’ll bring a mother 
for you. 

PAN: Oh, goody! 
little house? 


Will you bring her to my 

(Fairy waves wand and Mother 

appears. ) 
MOTHER : 


fly, and Pan- So this is the 
sy, in “Songs little boy I 
for Chil- dreamed 
dren” by about last 
Buck- 
ingham. AIRY: 
Rain Song, Yes. (Pan 
Daisies, runs up and 
songs with throws his 
music in arms around 
“The the mother’s 
garten neck. ) 
Chi | dren's PAN: Will 
Hour. you really be 
‘ Little mother? 
eep an OTHER : 
“Little Bo- Yes, dear, if 
re — A. you will be 
D oom d il PAN AND THE FAIRY pf little boy. 


and Violet, “Songs of the Child World,” Riley 
and Gaynor, No. 1. 

Pretty Little Blue Bird, “Small Songs for 
Small Singers,” by Neidlinger. 

Scene I 

The curtain rises on a woodland scene. Pan’s 
house occupies the center of the stage. Itisa 
tiny house built of large blocks, with windows 
on either side curtained in yellow, and a wide 
door step on which Pan sits dejectedly, one arm 
thrown about the neck of a large stuffed dog. 
Whole little birch trees just in leaf make our 
woods seem most natural, and from these trees 
as well as from the house hang paper wisteria 
blooms and real lilacs in all shades of purple. 
As Pan sits forlornly on his door step, a little 
fairy enters at left and dances gayly about. All 
at once she discovers Pan to her great surprise. 

FAIRY: Who are you? 

PAN: My name is Pan. 

FAIRY: Where did you come from? 


. You see I’ve 
wanted a little boy of my own, but they are 
hard to find. 

PAN: I shall love to have you for my mother. 
MOTHER: Now that is settled, tell me what 
makes you so sad. 

PAN: Well, you see I have always lived here 
alone in the woods and so I’ve never had a birth- 
day. Ido want one. 

MOTHER: Dear me, let me think. . . . Oh, 
Pan, I have an idea. You can have all your 
birthdays at once and all the guests you want. 

PAN: CanI really? What fun? 

FAIRY: Whom will you invite to your birth- 
day party? 

PAN: Let me see. Oh, I think I would like 
the pirates from the Never Never Land. 

Farry: All right, Pan, I will invite them. 

(Waves her wand and the pirates march in 
one by one and group themselves five on either 
side of Peter’s house. Captain Hook, with his 
hook displayed, stands in center. They sing.) 
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Yo-ho, yo-ho, we are the Pirate Band. 
We come from the Never Never Land. 
We used to be bad, 

But it made us all too sad; 

So now we are as good as good can be, 

We used to be bad, 

But it made us all too sad; 

So now we are as good as good can be. 

Yo-ho, yo-ho, and I am 
Captain Hook, 

I’m sure that you’ve 
read of me in a book. 

I did not like Pan, 

Oh, I was a wicked 
man, 

Now I’m good and 
with these others, 
pirates all, 

We have come to make 
a call, 

Yes, have come to make 
a call, 

We’ve come on little 
Pan to make a call. 


PAN: Thank you, 
thatis very nice. Will 
you play us a tune 
now? 


PIRATES: Aye, aye, 
sir. (Mother gives 
out horse shoes to 
Pirates who keep time 
to the piano by tapping 
on them.) 


PAN: You play very 
well. Will you sit 
down now? (Pirates 
all come to right of 
house and sit down.) 

Fairy: Now, Pan, whom would you like me 
to bring next? 

PAN: Let me see. Oh, let us invite Mother 
Goose and some of her children. 

Farry: Pan, I will call them. (She waves 
her wand and Mother Goose enters followed by 
several of her children.) 

MOTHER GOOSE: How do you do, Pan? We 
are so glad to come to your party. I’ve brought 
some extra guests with me. Come, Little Boy 
Blue. (All the Players on stage sing.) 

ALL PLAYERS: 


“Oh, Little Boy Blue, when you woke, my dear, | 


Did you blow your horn both loud and clear? 
Did the cows come back? Did the sheep come, 
too? 


CAPTAIN HOOK 


Little Boy Blue, oh tell me true 
Of all that happened to you that day 
When you went to sleep down in the hay.” 


LITTLE Boy BLUE: Of course I’ll tell you 
some time, but just now I see Bo-Peep and I 
have to talk to her. 


(Little Boy Blue and Bo-Peep recite the 
dialogue embodied in the story poem “Little Bo- 
Peep and Little Boy 
Blue” by A. A. Milne, 
beginning, “What have 
you done with your 
sheep, Little Bo-Peep.” 
This dialogue 
continues accompanied 
by appropriate panto- 
mime as the two plan 
to care for their sheep 
together, have tea, play 
with Boy Blue’s horn, 
and finally be near each 
other always in the 
hills. ) 


PAN: (Clapping his 
hands) Oh, I’m so 
glad they came; are 
you not glad too? 


ALL: Yes, Pan, we 
are as glad as can be. 


MOTHER GOOSE: I 
brought little Jack-be- 
Nimble with me. 
Come, Jackie, show 
Peter what you can do. 
(All sing) 

“Jack be nimble, Jack 
be quick. 

Jack jump over the 
candle stick.” 

(Jack jumps over a candle stick.) 

MOTHER: Come, Jackie, and sit over here. 

MOTHER GOOSE: Now, old King Cole, can 
you sing for us? 

OLD KING CoLE: Yes I can sing. 
“Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a merry old soul was he. 

He called for his pipe and he called for his bow] 
And he called for his fiddlers three.” 

PAN: Thank you, old King Cole. 

OLD KING COLE: You are welcome, Pan. 

PAN: Mary, Mary, what is your other name? 

Mary: Mary-Mary-Quite-Contrary, Pan. 

PAN: Well, how does your garden grow? 

MARY: (Curtseying to Pan) With silver 


(Sings. ) 
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bells and cockle shells and pretty maids all in a 
row. 
PAN: Howpretty! I should like to see it. 
Mary: You may if you will come home with 
me. 
PAN: Oh, Mary, couldn’t you bring your gar- 
den to my party? 
Mary: Pan, wouldn’t that be fun? I'll see. 
Fairy: Oh, look who is coming, Pan! The 
King and Queen of the Woods! 


PAN: Dear me, I do hope we have a throne 
ready. 


Farry: Right here, Peter. 


(She waves her wand and un- 
covers a draped chair that serves 
as a throne.) 


(All sing) 


“Summer is here. 
here. 

The snow is all melted ; the brooks 
running clear. 

For summer is here, yes, summer 
is here.” 

“Summer is here. 
here. . 

The violet blossoms; the bobo- 
link’s near, 

For summer is here, yes, Summer 
is here.” 


(King and Queen bow low) 


KING: We have come to your 
party, little Pan. 


QUEEN: And we have a sur- 
prise for Mary-Mary-Quite-Con- 
trary. We found her garden 
looking so sad because she had 
left it behind that we brought it 
with us. 


PAN: (Joyfully) This is the nicest birthday 
party in all the world, for everything happens 
just the way I wish it would. But who is this 
little gray lady? (April-Showers enters.) 

KING: That is Miss April Showers. 
my dear, won’t you dance for us? 


(King and Queen are seated on throne; but- 
terfly pages stand at back. April-Showers 


dances and smiles. As she finishes, everyone 
sings. ) 


Summer is 


Summer is 


Come, 


“To 0 great brown house, where the flowers 
ive 

Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap, 

And whispered, ‘Violet, Pansy, and Rose, 

Your pretty eyes you must now unclose 


ONE OF THE PIRATES 


From your long, long, winter’s nap,’ 
Said the rain with its tap, tap, tap.” 


(Fairy goes out and comes running back 
chasing a little blue bird.) 


FAIRY: (Sings) 
“Pretty little Blue Bird, why do you go? 


Come back, come back to me.” 
BIRD: 


“T go said the bird as he flew on high, 
To see if my color matches the sky.” 


PAN: But where is Mary’s 
garden? 


QUEEN: Oh, Pan, we wrapped 
the flowers up in seeds and bulbs; 
again tocarry withus. So Mary 
will have to water them before 
they grow. 


(Mary comes forward and 
waters little rolled-up seed 
packets and bulbs. The flower 
children are ready to enter at the 
right moment from behind the 
throne. The first to grow isa . 
pansy. ) 

PANSY: (Sings) 

‘When I look at a gay little pansy 

I see a face like my own, 

With two bright eyes and a queer 
little nose 

And a mouth that could smile if 
it chose.” 

PAN: Thank you, Pansy. 
(Mary sprinkles seeds again; 
this time a daisy grows. ) 

, Daisy: (Sings) 
“Tittle Miss Daisy lives in the grass, 
Pretty little flower-lass. 
Her cap frills are as white as snow, 
She nods a greeting, so, and so.” 

(Mary sprinkles another seed; this time a 
violet grows. ) 

VIOLET: (Sings) 

“Tender little violet coming in the spring, 

Happy hopes of summer to our hearts you bring. 

Your delicious perfume, scenting all the air, 

Guides us where you’re hiding in the woodland 
fair.” 

(Mary touches a bulb; this time a daffodil 
grows. ) 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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The Child’s First 


Writing Lesson 


By MyRA E. FOSTER 


>| you are the type of teacher who likes 
to follow a written lesson plan, your 
outline for the children’s first lesson in 
writing would read something like this: 
Writing Lesson: Motive, Materials, 
Subject, Plan of Procedure. And, since I know 
of no more concrete way of approaching a school 
problem than following a definite lesson plan, 
that outline shall be our guide. 

For subject matter for our first writing les- 
sons we turn to interest. What is the motive 
that ordinarily impels 
an illiterate person most 
strongly to want to learn 
to write? Is it not the 
necessity he meets daily 
to recognize and to sign 
his own name? What is 
a child’s paramount con- 
cern? Himself and his 
belongings. What is the 
first grade  teacher’s 
most obvious handicap? 
The inability of the chil- 
dren to recognize their 
school belongings as 
such and the dependence 
that results from such 
an inability. So the subject for our first writing 
lesson is settled. Each child must be taught to 
read and write his own first name. Our work 
now becomes not so much the direction of a 
series of writing lessons as the development of 
a writing project. To successfully carry out 
any project with a group of children the project 
must be undertaken in response to a definite de- 
mand on the part of the children. To create 
that demand the teacher will first have to enlist 
the children’s interest by creating situations in 
the class room that will lead them to see the 
necessity for or value of the proposed activity. 

In this first writing lesson arousing interest 
is asimple matter. Any teacher can find in her 
own class room a dozen situations toward which 
to direct the children’s attention. There is, for 
instance, a hook in the dressing room for each 
child’s hat and coat. We say; “Some day, when 
you have grown big enough to write your own 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Harry 


were discussed. 


In our last article pre- 
senting the beginnings of writing to the first 
grade child under the system which /Mr. 
Houston uses successfully in the 
New Haven public schools the general aim, 
teacher’s preparation, and that of the child 
We now turn our attention 
to the first formal teaching of writing. 

Miss Foster, who contributes this paper 


from her successful primary experience in 
New Haven has proved the value of Mr. 
Houston’s theory that writing, our most 
needed tool for self expression, may be put 
into the child’s hands much earlier than we 
thought. 


name, you may write it on a slip of paper and 
paste it over one of the hooks, and that hook will 
be yours to hang your hat and coat on for all 
the year. Noone else may use it.” 

Or there may be a chart with a list of school- 
room duties. We ask; “Won’t it be fun when 
you have learned to write your name. You may 
write it on a card and I shall choose the-cards to 
put in the chart, and I shall not need to say each 
day; ‘Ruth, you may dust,’ or, ‘John, you may 
water the plants.’ You will need only to look at 
the chart-to see who has 
been chosen.” 

There are ever so 
many ways by means of 
which each teacher can 
create her own atmos- 
phere of anticipation 
and desire in the class. 
The climax came in-our 
room the morning the 
teacher produced thirty- 
five large brown paper 
envelopes, one for each 
child. When a child 
learned to write his own 
name he might write it 
on the outside of the en- 
velope, and the envolope would become his per- 
sonal property to be used to carry books, paper, 
and the various materials he was to be allowed 
to take home from school to show his mother. 
That settled it! Never were thirty-five more 
expectant faces turned towards the way of 
knowledge than the thirty-five that greeted the 
advent of the first writing lesson in Room One. 


WE have provided for the heading, motive, 
in our outline. The next heading is materials. 
Our instruction, to be effective, must be planned 
to appeal to three types of children, the eye- 
minded, the ear-minded and the motor-minded. 
For materials the blackboard and crayon will be 
needed, of course, and a name card for each 
child. This name card is made of a piece of 
stiff cardboard about eighteen inches long and 
eight inches wide. The name is written on the 
card with mucilage or glue; then the card is 
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covered with emery powder or fine building 
sand. When it has dried and the excess sand 
or emery powder is shaken off, the name is left 
in raised letters with a rough, gritty surface. 
This type of card is of inestimable value in 
starting the work of writing and can be used 
through the year for drill in difficult letter 
forms and letter combinations. It is especially 
helpful in working with the group of children 
who learn largely through a sense of touch, chil- 
dren who have uncertain muscular control, and 
children who are slightly or definitely subnor- 
mal. The sense of touch is one of the mediums 
of learning that has not been stressed sufficient- 
ly in the past. It can be made a valuable aid in 
teaching children to write. 

Now for the plan of procedure. We try to 
keep these first writing lessons as informal as 
possible. By chance there happened to be two 
Marys in our room, and since both were earnest, 
conscientious little maidens they were the first 
to receive help. Perhaps you may disagree 
with us on this next point. It is an open ques- 
tion, but we are convinced of the practical ap- 
peal of our side of the argument. We believe 
it is a useful exercise to teach children as early 
as the first part of the first year of school to 
give courteous and intelligent attention as a 
class to any problem of an individual member 
or group of members of the class. We do not 
believe it is always necessary for every child to 
be occupied, every moment of every instruction 
period, with work of his own. The ability to 
follow the efforts of another child, to criticize, 
to offer helpful suggestions, in some cases to 
actually correct mistakes, fosters in the chil- 
dren an unforced attention and a cooperative 
attitude that we have found expressed in every 
phase of school activity as the year progresses. 

When the two little girls had been chosen for 
the first writing exercise they were allowed to 
sit in a front seat. The teacher took her place 
at the board and started to write the name, de- 
scribing each stroke as she made it; for the word 
“Mary,” a round hill, down, back on the line, 
another round hill, down, back on the line, 
another round hill, down and around at the bot- 
tom, up and over to the red dot (the top of the 
lettera). That dot means stop and go back on 
the same line, etc, describing each move care- 
fully. Asin the case of the letter “‘a” we mark 
the cards with a bright red spot in the places 
where the children are liable to make a wrong 
stroke. These are danger signals that say 
stop, look, and think! Each teacher will have 
her own phraseology, but making a practice of 
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describing each writing stroke as it is made, 
and being careful that the wording is exact, 
enables the children to both see and hear in fix- 
ing a definite mental image of the work in mind. 

When the directions for writing the word 
“Mary” were repeated the third time all the 
children at their seats helped by answering 
questions, calling stop, ete. Next, the two chil- 
dren with the cards were allowed to come be- 
fore the class and trace the name on the name 
card lightly with the index fingers of the right 
hand following the teacher as she wrote on the 
board. Last, the two children faced the room 
and traced the copy with their fingers without 
help from the teachers, guided only by sugges- 
tions from their class mates. When they had 
done this perfectly they were sent to their seats 
to practice by themselves. The rest of the class 
took several minutes to discuss their own cards. 
Who had a name that began with a letter with 
three hills like Mary’s? Who had a name that 
had a letter marked with a red stop sign. The 
next child chosen had a name as nearly like 
“Mary” as possible. Fortunately we boasted 
both a Marie and a Merton. 


BEFORE the children had time to grow 
weary or bored, the lesson was over. Those 
who had not had a chance to try were made 
happy by the promise of a turn the next day. 
As a review of the lesson the name cards were 
collected. Those belonging to the children who 
had learned to trace their names were held up 
one by one. The class, as a whole, delightedly 
called the names aloud as they recognized them, 
and the owners came forward and gravely 
traced the copy for the class as proof they had 
not forgotten how to write it. Those particular 
name cards went home that night and five of 
the seven owners came in the next morning and 
informed us proudly that they could not only 
trace their names, but they could write them 
also. They had learned how to do it at home. 
And they proved their contention to their own 
complete gratification and their teachers also. 
They were given the first privilege of going to 
the blackboard and practicing writing when-: 
ever they so desired. 

We completed our first project in five lessons. 
Not every child had learned to write his name 
perfectly, far from it! A few experienced some 
difficulty, even after they had learned to trace 
the word correctly, in writing it on the black- 
board in any kind of legible style. But every 


child had made an effort, however crude, that he 
and his classmates recognized as his name. The 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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THE ELF AND THE TOAD 


Words and Music by Jane Ricr BiGELow 


ba gretto 
1. Py el - fin child was in the woods, One ver - y rain - y day ; She 
2. Poor Mis - ter Toad, left in the rain, Said «*Oh, what — shall I do!” Then 


found a spread - ing toad - stool there, And with it flew a - Way. . 
quick - ly hopped in - to his hole, [ think him wise, don't you? . 
ws 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PANTOMIME 


One child impersonating Mr. Toad is seated underneath a 
linen umbrella which represents his toad stool. Other chil- 


dren kneeling in a circle on the floor about this child tap with 


their fingers to indicate a shower of rain. A child who is the 
elf is busy painting the trees and flowers in an imaginary 
forest. Suddenly the shower drives the elf to the shelter of 
the umbrella for refuge. She discovers Mr. Toad, becomes 


frightened, and tugs at the umbrella finally succeeding in 


taking it away with her. Mr. Toad, alarmed at the increas- 


ing rain, hops quickly into his hole beneath the piano. 
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Summer Luncheons 


For Children 


By Mary AGNES DAVIs and RUTH L. PARRISH, 
Instructors in Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


=| HE coming of warmer days and the close 
S| of school give the children more oppor- 
tunity to be out of doors playing in the 
sunshine, and what could be more de- 


This hunger should be satisfied by foods which 
properly nourish their bodies. The heaviest 
meal of the day should be served at noon, and 
only a simple supper at night. 

Milk, cereals, vegetables, eggs, and fruits are 
essential foods for small children. A quart of 
milk a day should be the basis around which 
the child’s diet is planned. All this milk does 
not necessarily have to be used as a beverage, 
part of it may be used in a cream soup in com- 
bination with a vegetable puree, and part in a 
dessert as junket, baked custard, floating island 
or any simple pudding. 

The diet of the child of seven years of age 
should, as that of the younger child, be rich in 
cereals. These cereals are most easily used for 
luncheon dishes in desserts as rice pudding, 
farina pudding, Indian pudding and cereals 
with fruit as raisins, dates, figs or prunes. The 
desserts for children should not be too sweet, as 
this destroys the appetite for less highly flav- 
ored and more desirable foods. 

With the large number of vegetables to 
choose from it is a simple matter to find at least 
one for each day’sluncheon. Besure to include 
one fresh vegetable each day, as the vegetable 
provides not only bulk but mineral matter and 
vitamins, which can often be supplied at less 
cost through many vegetables than through 
fruits. Potatoes are most desirable for chil- 
dren when baked, but may also be served 
mashed or creamed. 

Children of nursery and kindergarten age 
should get their protein from eggs and milk 

rather than from meat. Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose says, “With milk freely supplied and an 
average of one egg a day, there is no call for 
the introduction of meat into the diet until after 
a child is seven years of age.”” The egg should 


be poached, soft cooked, coddled or scrambled— 
never fried. 


For the child under school age fruit, with the 
exception of orange or other fruit juice, is bet- 
ter cooked. Small children should have their 
cooked dried fruits put through a sieve. Raw 
fruits may be gradually introduced into the 
diet of the school child. These fruits may be 
served separately or in combination with 
cereals, gelatine or as a whip with beaten egg 
white. A suggested balanced luncheon menu 
for a week will illustrate these points: 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
Cream of Pea Soup Chopped. Spinach Buttered Carrots 


Baked Potato oiled Rice Scrambled Egg 
Poached Egg Bread Mashed Potato 
Graham Bread Butter Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Milk to drink Butter 
Milk to drink Baked Custard Milk to drink 
Apple Sauce Baked Apple 
Cookie 
THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 

Cream of Tomato Soft Cooked Egg Cream of Potato 

Soup Green Peas Soup 
Baked Potato Creamed Potato Buttered String 
Buttered Asparagus Graham Bread Beans 

Tips Butter Boiled Rice 
Bread Milk to drink Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Junket Butter 
Milk to drink Milk to drink 


Creamy Rice pud- 


_ Stewed Apricots 
ding with raisins 


SUNDAY 

Spinach 
Baked Potato Sprin- 

kled with grated 

cheese 
Bread 
Butter 
Milk to drink 
Floating Island 

The closing of school suggests a picnic as a 
means of celebration. The first thought of im- 
portance to those planning this outing is what 
shall we have for the picnic lunch. Whether 
planning for a picnic or for a luncheon at home, 
one must never forget that certain types of food 
are essential for young children. 

The main part of a box lunch or any packed 
lunch must be sandwiches. Use whole wheat 
bread as well as white bread for making sand- 
wiches. The bread should be spread with but- 
ter to prevent the filling from soaking. For 
small children the fillings are limited to the 
kinds of foods that are nourishing, easily 
digested and that appeal to the palate. 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


THOMAS SULLY, 1783-1872 


HILE our country was still young and 
poor in the enrichment which comes 
from a national art, a family of itin- 
erant actors voyaged from Lincoln- 

| shire, England, to Charleston, South 
Carolina. Charleston had built a theater. The 
Sullys, father and mother with nine boys and 
girls, had come from Horncastle in Lincoln- 
shire to play on the Charleston boards. The 
youngest Sully was named Thomas; he was nine 
years old when he first touched American soil. 
The theatrical engagement of his father and 
mother was unsuccessful. At twelve “Tom” 
Sully was placed in “business,” with an insur- 
ance broker in order to help with the support of 
his family, adrift more or less, in a strange 
land. They were gentlefolk, however, accepted 
and helped as such by their neighbors, and when 
Thomas still in his teens showed skill in draw- 
ing, he found a way to be taught. One of his 
sisters had married a Huguenot of our South, 
Mr. Belyous, who was a painter. Thomas 
Sully received his first instructions in the Bel- 
yous home, but at sixteen was left to his own 
resources. 
The boy cherished his parents’ interest in 
dramatic art. The drama, under the patron- 


age of the Brevoort, the Vanderbilt and the. 


Astor families, was developing in New York. 
Thomas Sully came here, and began painting 
portraits of actors with whom his father had 
played. The great Gilbert Stuart was paint- 
ing in New York and discovered hidden talent 
in Thomas Sully’s first canvases. Under Stu- 
art’s gracious encouragement and instruction 
the young painter made unusual progress. 
Benjamin West, also at the height of his career 
in American painting, taught Sully. Before 
he was twenty-five, Thomas Sully had found 
a rare field for his work in the portraiture of 
the more distinguished citizens of our new 
country. 

His canvases are fruitful in children’s study 
of early American life both historical and so- 
cial. They depict character, costume and 
authentic background in furnishings and in- 
teriors as almost no other painter of our con- 
structive era left us these records. He was the 
first American painter to specialize in por- 


traits of children; therefore his work brings 
us a long lost childhood markedly serious, and 
with a forgotten charm of dress and manners. 
The “Boy With the Torn Hat,” now the prop- 
erty of The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is a 
portrait of Thomas Sully Junior, at nine years 
of age, the beloved son and companion of the 
artist. Other of Thomas Sully’s child portraits 
of interest for picture study today are: “The 
Leslie Children,” “The Snider Children,” An- 
geline eight, John six, and Francis four years 
old, the three listening to the singing of a sea 
shell. “Child in High Wind,” “Red Riding 
Hood,” “The Brinton Children,” Catherine 
twelve, and John ten years old, “Elizabeth Cad- 
walader” at four years and “Child Reposing,”’ 
a study of a child of two years. Dignified, 
beautiful, genteel children, they bring to us the 
perfume of long dead gardens, and the fritil- 
lary of damask and old lace. 

The artist’s portraits of historical interest 
include:“Thomas Jefferson,” “Marquis De La- 
fayette,” “Samuel Coates,” a Quaker merchant 
painted beside an antique desk of rare loveli- 
ness, “Colonel Jonathan Williams,” the prop- 
erty of the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
and the famed “Queen Victoria.” This por- 
trait of the young queen, requested from Sul- 
ly’s brush by the Society of the Sons of Saint 
George, marked America’s recognition by 
England as a source of artistic achievement. 

For more than thirty years, with a brief in- 
terlude of painting in London, Sully immortal- 
ized our American aristocracy on his canvases, 
of which he produced more than twenty-five 
hundred. He lived longest and was best known 
in Philadelphia. His studio, formerly on the 
east side of Fifth Street between Chestnut and 
Market Streets, was untouched for many years 
after the author’s death. A city ordinance for 
widening Ranstead Street was repealed be- 
cause it involved tearing down this building. 
James Fenimore Cooper and Washington 
Irving were Sully’s patrons and friends. _ It 
would be difficult to find any artist so identified 
with the development of his period as this 
English boy who found and adopted America 
as his field of high endeavor. 


THE BOY WITH THE TORN HAT. Thomas Sully 
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Jack and Betty 


Go Camping 


By FANNY LOUISE WARREN, Artist “Children of Many Countries” 


4—|HESE character dolls, representative of 
| the spirit of American childhood when 
vacation comes, will be found very at- 
tractive in school-room projects for 
June and in sand table scenes. Blue, 
brown, or green crayons or water colors should 
be used for coloring the bloomers and trousers. 
Jack may wear gay orange socks and Betty 
cherry colored ones. Both wear brown sandals. 
Their blouses are either 
white or light blue. 

Tents of folded paper 
may be constructed to 
use with the dolls. These 
may be set up on a table 
covered with green con- 
struction paper or green 
cloth to represent grass, 
or in the sand table 
where they may be sur- 
rounded with leafed 
twigs stuck in the sand 
to represent trees. Trees may also be painted 
and cut from construction paper and pasted to 
small blocks or spools. Twigs wound about 
with fringed green crepe paper make delight- 
_ ful ed trees whose branches will blow in the 

wind. 

Jack’s and Betty’s camp will be very realistic 
with the assembling and grouping of their 
camping outfit. Forked sticks stuck upright 
in the sand box may hold a little iron or alumi- 
num kettle, and an oven built of flat stones 
with a scarlet tissue paper fire underneath will 
cook bacon in the toy frying pan. The tiny 
sets of dolls’ tinware or agateware which all 
toyshops carry and which contain cups, plates, 
knives, forks, and spoons may equip the cook- 


NOTE: This department is open to any 
interested reader who has tried and proved 
the value of some form of. educational 
handicraft with children. 


contributions will be welcomed and paid 
for at our regular rates. 

Address: Editor, American Childhood, 
120 East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


ing tent or teach table manners at the camp | 
dinner table. 

This camping project of which the dolls 
form the main characters will be an opportuni- 
ty for developing various kinds of handiwork. 
Paper and loom weaving may be carried on for 
making rugs and blankets for the sand table 
camp. This weaving should be done in Indian 
colors and design. Paper folding and. card- 

board construction can 
be utilized in planning, 
measuring, and paint- 
ing miniature models of 
army cots, camp chairs, 
tables, and canoes. 
Flags for the tents and 
for a flagpole will of 
course be colored and 
cut out. Twine and 
raffia work will be the 
interesting medium for 
making - hammocks for 
the dolls to swing from the trees. Clay water 
jars, cooking utensils, squirrels, birds, rabbits, 
and deer should be modeled. A large poster 
background showing mountains, forest, or hills 
can be painted in bright colors and pinned to 
the wall back of this miniature camp. By 
changing this poster for new and different de- 
signs; Indians, a Gypsy encampment, a vivid 
sunset or sunrise, and a farm, each typical of 
a hike the campers took, the interest in the 
project can be carried on indefinitely. 

There will be a valuable correlation in music, : 
story telling, and reading. Outdoor songs in- 
cluding Indian music and campfire melodies, 
may be learned. Myths and legends of the 
woods and fields will take on new interest 
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JACK AND BETTY WITH THEIR CAMPING OUTFIT 
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A TENT FOR THE SAND BOX CAMP Designs by Marian Elizabeth Toy 


Fig. /.- Finished 


Fig. 2.- Main Tent: Tent Fly or Cover. 


Fig. 2 measures 8” x 8”; Fig. 3—4” x 8”. 


struction paper. Full lines represent cuts; dotted lines, folds. Top of Fig. 2 shows steps in folding. Bottom 
shows finished cutting. 


Fold 8” x 8” square into sixteen squares. 


cut edges at A-B back to C and D to find center line. Fold front sections into four long quarters as shown, and 
then fold top edge of figure back to meet first quarter fold, thus finding the two points E and E’, which are the 


Both Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 may be cut from one sheet 9” x 12” con- 


Cut from A to B, and from B in both directions to C and D. Fold 


center top points of the ends of the tent. Connect E-C and E’-D. Cut fronts, leaving flap for pasting. Fold 
on center line and cut second end of tent to match first. Fold tent to position and paste in shape, folding back 
tent flaps before pasting front flap. 


For tent “fly” or cover, fold 4” x 8” piece into four sections as shown. Then fold ends back to meet first 
quarter fold, and paste in place. Punch four holes in each of these double ends and tie bits of string through 
for tent ropes, fastening the other ends of the strings to enlarged kindergarten sticks stuck in the sand box 
for tent pegs. This tent can be made larger or smaller by folding and cutting according to the same scale. 
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#—|HE home nursery, using kindergarten 
s| equipment, is planned, not to take the 
place of the regular kindergarten, but 
only as a substitute when it is not pos- 
| sible, or best, to enter a child in a kin- 
garten. In planning it I have in mind particu- 
larly those children, who, while fortunate 
enough to live in the country, must be deprived 
because of distance of this early education so 
necessary to their happy development. Many 
appeals have come to me, as a kindergarten 
teacher, from parents far removed from cities, 
for some plan of preschool work which can be 
used in the home with one or two children. 

Select the sunniest room in the house and 
give the child a corner of it, at least, for his 
very own. Give him a shelf on which to keep 
his materials. These should always be put 
carefully away in their places after being used. 
This is the first and most important lesson, and 
one which will make the child feel his responsi- 
bility. Next in importance to this lesson in 
order is that of finishing anything once it is 
begun. The material should only be used at the 
time set aside for this work. 

A table and chair are preferable to a desk, 
for the slant of the desk will not hold steady 
the blocks and such equipment as demands a 
flat surface. Care must be taken in the selec- 
tion of the table and chair, that they are the 
proper height for the child to sit in comfortably 
without having either to lean over, or reach 
up too high. His feet should be flat on the 
floor. Otherwise serious injury to the spine 
may result. 

The child who lives in the country must, in 
a good many cases, be deprived of association 
with other children. If you can invite the child 
of a friend to share the home nursery, it will 

add the spirit of competition to the work, and 
will make it more delightful for both children 
and much easier for the mother. If you care 
to charge a small amount for teaching the ex- 
tra child, or children as the case may be, 
this will more than cover the expense of 
any materials you may buy. 

A few simple nursery pic- 
tures, many of which are to be 
found on maga- 
zine covers, 
should be 
mounted on gray 


In the Home Nursery 


By SUSIE W. 


McGowan 


or brown cardboard, and tacked up in the cor- 
ner of the room given over to this work. They 
may be changed with the season and the month, 
providing fresh joy. In October, for instance, 
use pictures suggesting autumn, falling leaves, 
and Jack Frost; November suggests Thanks- 
giving, and following this, Indian pictures. It 
is very easy to find pictures for December. With 
January come the snowy scenes, and Eskimos. 
February suggests valentines and pictures of 
George Washington and Mount Vernon. In 
March, use wind pictures, leading up to pictures 
of Holland. April calls for pictures relating to 
the awakening of the earth, and Easter. May, 
the last of the kindergarten months, out-of- 
door pictures, flowers, birds, and children at 
play. The pictures, the story for the day, and 
the handwork should connect as closely as 
possible. 

Let us say, tentatively, that you expect to 
give two hours each day to this work. The 
child of kindergarten age is not able to con- 
centrate long at a time on any one thing. So 
the time will have to be divided into short 
periods. The following schedule is merely a 
suggestion: thirty-five minutes at the begin- 
ning of the morning for songs and games, five 
minutes for the story, twenty minutes for 
handwork, a twenty minute run out of doors, 
weather permitting, five minutes for milk and 
cracker lunch, twenty minutes for free play 
which is explained later, and ten minutes for 
finger plays. As a rule the busy mother will 
not be able to give more than two hours to this 
work, although three hours is the usual kin- 
dergarten period. So we have here planned 
only for the two hours. ; 

In choosing stories select them, if possible, 
as suitable to the season of the year. With a 
little preparation beforehand this can easily be 
done. Select stories which have an interesting 
beginning, activity throughout, and a restful 
ending. A. resourceful mother can change a 

za dull beginning, put in something 
Za which will appeal to the child, take 

out the disagreeable, and make it 
suitable for her 
group of little 
folks. Some- 
times it may 


be necessary to 
(Continued on 
Page 62) 
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The of Carousels 


house. 


one season to another. 
of Carousels. Never, 
until now. 

When this vacation 
came, and the long sum- 
mer stretched ahead of 
them, the children of 
Hum-Drum were 
amazed and delighted to 
discover that a new rail- 
road had been built.in 
their town. It was an 
odd, twisted little rail- 
road with crooked 
coaches coupled with 
rusty chains, but the 
children fairly fell over 
one another to board the 
train. 

“Through Express 
for the Country of 
Carousels,” the train 
was marked in jagged 
letters, no two of which 
were the same size. 
zig-zag, bumpety- 
bump-rattle, 
zig clattered the train, 
and the children grew 
quite dizzy with its turn- 


>| 1 lay very near the children, just across ings. 
PI%.) the border of their village of Hum- 

eixz| Drum. On clear days, when the wind 

ae) was in the west, they could hear the 

ees) music of the carousels, and once a gay 
red balloon had come sailing over their school 
It was a Country where nobody 
worked; where a child, if only he could reach it, 
might play from morning until night and from 
The trouble was that 
no child had ever been able to reach the Country on all day! 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Carousels! 


Stories for Picnic Days 


Are You Hopping Along Behind? 
Miriam Clark Potter 
The Brownie and the Raspberry Bush 
Laura Winnington 


Thumbelina 

Adapted from..Hans Christian Anderson 
The Field Daisy....... Mary Brecht Pulver 
Moss Roses........ Ellen Miller Donaldson 


The Bragging Peacock 
Clara Dillingham Pearson 
The Little White Goat...... Margery Clark 
Tom, the Water Baby 
Adapted from Charles Kingsley 
The Train Going to the Seashore 
Eleanor Verdery 
Housekeeping Under the Sea 
H. Waddington Sears 
Arion and the Dolphin 
Adapted from the Greek by Lillian 
Stoughton Hyde 
The Runaway Schooner...... Gertrude Kay 
How the Swiss Came to Use the Alpine 
Frances M. Froelicher 
The Donkey Race........ Madame De Segur 
Jackanapes Rides the Red-Haired Pony 
Juliana Horatio Ewing 


But they held on, and the older ones kept 
tight hold of the little ones and presently the 
zig-zagging Express stopped with a jolt. It 
almost threw them out with its sudden halt but 
they had arrived. Yes, the children of the vil- 
lage of Hum-Drum had come to spend the 
whole summer vacation in the Country of 


Carousels everywhere, never stopping, but 
whirling round and round to tunes that played 
Boat-carousels, horses with float- 


ing tails and manes, 
swans, lions, tigers, 
dogs, any kind of car- 
riage or steed one liked! 
The moment a child 
chose his place, his feet 
were lifted from ‘the 
grass and then, without 
the trouble of getting 
aboard, he was ready. 
Hot doughnuts and 
sugar cookies rolled 
along the paths right up 
to the children, hardly 
waiting to be eaten be- 
fore more rolled up and 
took their places. The 
balloons grew on special 
trees and dropped down, 
like apples or cherries or 
plums with long stems, 
into the children’s wait- 
ing hands.  Ginger- 
bread men and eats 
stepped about in crowds 
asking to be eaten. Dolls 
that could walk and talk 
sat on the park benches, 
ready to join the little 
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girls. Toy circuses in small tents performed 
all by themselves for the little boys. There was 
nothing to do except have a good time, nothing 
to think of except oneself. 

So the Hum-Drum children, who had known 
only work-play, and play-work before, set out 
to enjoy the Country of Carousels. Peter, there 
was, who rode round and round on a great white 
horse with gold trappings on the largest 
carousel, and thought that he had never had so 
wonderful a time. He did not have to wonder 
where pennies were coming from for the next 
ride, nor did he have to try and catch one of the 
rings. Round and round, with no stop! Round 
and round in time to music that did not end! 
Round and round, merrily, faster, dizzily! 

But the ride did not finish. Peter was tired 
of the carousel late in the afternoon. He de- 
cided to jump off and visit the performing toy 
dogs in the little circus across the way. But 
Peter suddenly found that he couldn’t do that. 
He couldn’t jump off the carousel. Pennies 
would not stop it. The rings hung too far above 
his head for his reach. On galloped the great 
white horse with gold trappings. Round and 
round went the carousel. Round and round in 
time to music that did not stop. Round and 
round faster, dizzily. Peter could not get 
away. The Carousel Country had him fast 
where he had started and he couldn’t change. 

And that was what had happened to all the 
other children. Claude, watching the toy 
circus, wanted to ride on a carousel but he could 
not. His feet were fast in the sawdust ring. 
Joan was not able to leave a walking-and-talk- 
ing doll who had joined her in the Park. The 
doll clung to Joan’s dress, and when Joan tried 
to leave her to gather some rolling cookies the 
doll pulled and cried. 

Some of the other children were tangled in 
balloons they had picked and which twisted 
themselves until their strings made webs about 
the children’s heads. The gingerbread cats 
proved to be almost too large for eating with 
any kind of enjoyment. Yet,so soon as Madgebit 
off an ear or the tip of her cat’s tail, it grew on 
again crisp and brown. And the gingerbread 
cat insisted upon being eaten to the last crumb. 


It was even worse with the rolling cookies and 
hot doughnuts. Those children who had chosen 
to feast as soon as they reached the Country of 
Carousels had to keep on eating. When they 
tried to run away from a particularly fat 
doughnut, it turned itself about and chased 
them. What were the children to do? 

There they were, for a vacation, with no work 
todo. All that they had wished, with no price 
or any effort on their part, was spread before 
them, but the Country of Carousels was not 
what they had expected it would be. The 
pleasure went on and on. There was no need 
of making it, or earning it, or helping it. The 
children began to cry. ; 

“We don’t like it here! What shall we do; 
what shall we do to escape?” they cried. 

The day was at the sunset, and then dark, and 
soon the moon came out. It was a jolly, round 
moon. It looked down and laughed upon the 
Country of Carousels, for it had watched people 
coming and going there for a hundred summers. 
And the moon took pity on the children. It 
shone on the border line of the Country. Ah, 
there was the train waiting to take them home! 
“Through Express from the Country of 
Carousels” it was now marked. It would take 
them back to their little village of Hum-Drum. 

Zig-zag, bumpetty-bump-rattle-zig, zag, zig. 
The children were free! They fairly fell over 
each other in trying to board the train. . They 
clutched the seats, and the older ones held 
tightly to the hands of the little ones, and they 
never once looked back at the Country of 
Carousels. Its balloons were still floating, its 
doughnuts rolled along sizzingly hot, its music 
jangled, but the train was better. 

Presently the train stopped with a jolt. They 
had arrived. Yes, the children had-come to their 
pleasant little home village of Hum-Drum, its 
kitchen lights shining to greet them, and its rag 
dolls and sand piles and rakes and hoes waiting 
to play with them in the morning. 

“Goodbye,” the children called to the train, 
whose headlight might have been the evening 
star balanced on a shining rail of moonbeam. 


Peter in The Train 
A Story for the Nursery 


By ELEANOR VERDERY 


to spend the whole night in the train. 
He was in the train now. 


-| ETER was going to see his Granny. His 
Granny lived far away. So far away 
that when he went to see her Peter had 


“*A-a-all 


“Tt was a jolly day, and thank you. But we 
love it here at home!” 
abo-oard!” cried a voice outside. Then quietly, 


quietly they began to move. They went so 
quietly because this was an electric engine. 
First they went through a tunnel, all dark, all 
hollow, and then moved slowly: cha-lunka, cha- 
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lunka, cha-lunka. 
now and then! 
By and by they popped out of the tunnel. 


Little flashes of light every 


Peter pressed his nose to the window. It was 
nearly night. He could see lights blinking by. 

“Bedtime!” said Peter’s Mother. 

Behind a big green curtain he found a bed 
by the window instead of a seat! 

Peter sat on the bed and he undid his shoe 
strings. And then he took off his shoes. 

And the train went clicketty-clack, clicketty- 
clack. 

And Peter took off his stockings. 

And the train went clicketty-clack, clicketty- 
clack. 

And Peter took off his blouse. 

And the train went clicketty-clack, clicketty- 
clack. 

And Peter took off his trousers. 

And the train went clicketty-clack, clicketty- 
clack. 

And Peter took off his shirt. 

And the train went, Woo-ooh, clicketty-clack, 
clicketty-clack. 

And then Peter put on his pajamas. 
his Mother buttoned the top button but Peter 
buttoned all the rest. 

They stopped at astation. They stayed still 
a long time because the train was changing 
from an electric engine to a steam engine. 
Peter snuggled down in the funny bed and 
peeped out of the window. 

Pf-ush bang! Clattery, clattery, clattery! 
Peter jumped as the express train rushed by 
right close to the window. It was full of lights 
—flash, flash, flash! 

Then pretty soon: Puff. Puff. Pu/ff-puff- 
puff. Puff. Puff. Puff-puff-puff. That 
was a freight train, all dark and big and slow. 

Then Peter heard: Chug, chug, chug: Chug-a, 
chug-a, chug-a chuga-a, chug-a chug-a. And 
that was his own train. The lights went fly- 
ing, flying by once more. 

Chooka-chooka, chooka-chooka, chooka- 
chooka. Peter tried to keep hiseyesopen. He 
tried so hard. But first one eye closed. And 
then the other eye closed. 
Chooka-chooka, chooka-chooka, 
chooka-chooka. Woo-ee-oo. But 
Peter didn’t hear it any more 
until the morn- 
ing. 

In the morn- = 
ing it was still 
going, just the 
same. Chooka- 
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chooka, chooka-chooka, chooka-chooka. 
When Peter woke up, the very first thing he 


‘ did was to look out of the window. 


The train was rushing through the country. 
And there were trees in the country and flowers, 
butterecups and violets and many other kinds! 
And there were cows in the fields! Bright fields 
with the sun shining on them! Peter laughed 
when he saw them. He loved the fields and he 
loved to pick flowers in the fields, and to run in 
the soft green grass. He looked and looked 
out of the window. 

Green fields flying by! 
fields! 

Horses and barns flying by! 

Trees, and the wind blowing up the under 
side of their leaves, and the wind bending and 
tossing their branches. 

He saw some children. They were wading 
in a brook. Some of them sat on the bank 
among the violets and buttercups and dabbled 
their feet in the water. And some of them held 
up their skirts or their trousers and pushed 
their pink legs splashing through the water. 
Peter wished he were with them, wading. But 
then he remembered that he was in the train 

going to see his Granny, and he liked to be in the 
train and he liked to be going to see his Granny! 

“Time to get up, Peter,” said his mother. 
She opened the big green curtain and looked at 
him, smiling. 

“Must I get dressed on the funny bed?” asked 
Peter. 

“Yes,” said his mother. ‘See, I’ll help you.” 

So Peter sat on the bed and he took off his 
pajamas. And he listened to hear if the train 
still clicketty-clacked. Yes, he heard it right 

away, clicketty-clack, clicketty-clack. 

And Peter put on his shirt. 

And the train went clicketty-clack, clicketty- 
clack. 
And Peter put on his trousers. 
_ the train went clicketty-clack, clicketty- 
clack. 
And Peter put on his blouse and his mother 


buttoned the top button, but Peter buttoned all 
the rest. 


a», And the train went clicketty-clack, 
clicketty-clack. 

; And Peter put on his stockings and 
~ he put on his shoes. 
YD And the train 
went, ~Wo0-00h! 
Clicketty - clack, 
clicekty-clack. 

Then Peter’s 
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mother took him into the wash-room and made 
him clean. And when he was a rosy, shiny 
little boy he went in to breakfast. 

All the time he ate his cereal and all the time 
he drank his milk he looked out of the window. 

Green fields flying by! And cows in the 
fields! 

Houses and barns flying by! 

Trees, and the wind blowing up the under 
side of their leaves, and the wind bending and 
tossing their branches. Peter loved it. He 
loved to run in the wind, and to wade in the 
brooks. 


“We'll be there pretty soon,” said Peter’s 


mother after breakfast. 
your hat and your coat.” 

So Peter put on his hat and his coat and then 
he sat and listened while the train said clicketty- 
clack, clicketty-clack. And he listened while it 
said chooka-chooka, choo - ook - a - chooka. 
“Springdale!” cried the conductor. He opened 
the door and let in the breezy air. And Peter 
listened while the train said, Pfff-wmp, and 
stopped. 

“Springdale! Springdale!” 

And that was where Peter’s Granny lived. 
And that was where Peter and his mother got 
off the train into the bright blowing country 
where Peter’s Granny waited for them.. 


“You must put on 


Little June Rose 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


F aay ITTLE June Rose grew on a bush by the 
1182 }| side of the road. She had five lovely 
|| petals and a golden heart, and she was 
ge) as soft and pink as a summer sunset. 
} There was a clear drop of dew upon her 
flower face.‘ She was happy as she swung in 
the morning sun. 

A fat robin sat on an elderberry bush very 
near. “Oho, little June Rose!” he chirped. 
“What are you going to do today?” 

“Just sun myself, and wait for someone to 
come along and pick me,” answered June Rose. 

“No one will pick you,” the robin told her, 
fluffing himself up so that he looked very plump. 
“You are all covered with little sharp needle 
pricks.” 

“My thorns will not prick if one is careful,” 
breathed June Rose. “Here come some chil- 
dren ; perhaps they will pick me.” 

The children were on their way to school. 
There were two girls and three boys, and each 
one had a little tin lunch box. “See the wild 
strawberries!” they said, and soon they were in 

. the grass picking berries, very near to Little 
June Rose. But they did not look at her; they 
all went on. 

“Are you disappointed?” asked the robin. 

“Of course I am disappointed,” sighed Little 
June Rose. “But I am going to keep on wait- 
ing.” 

Soon came a woman with a basket. “It is 
she who lives in the little brown cottage,” said 
the robin, “‘and she is taking her good hens’ eggs 
to market. Perhaps she will pick you.” 

“Pittery-put, pittery-put, pittery-put,” came 
the woman’s feet down the road. She did not 
stop at all; she went right by. 


“Are you disappointed?” asked the robin. 

“Of course I am disappointed,” Little June 
Rose told him again, “but there’s not a bit of 
harm in still hoping.” She swung herself in 
the breeze, and her drop of dew rolled off. 

“There, you have lost your dew!” scolded the 
robin. ‘You must not drop things like that.” 

“It was my tear,” said Little June Rose. 

“The only one I had! I was just going to use 
it, because I do so want to be picked while I am 
still pretty. I shall be withered soon.” 

“Oh, you will not fade for a day or two yet,” 
the robin sang to her. “Just try and cheer up. 
Look, here comes one of those boys running back 
from the school. He must have forgotten some- 
thing.” 

Little June Rose looked, hoping that the boy 
would stop and see her. But he did not. He 
ran straight to his house. 


Then a grocer’s cart passed, and a man on 
horseback, and a woman leading a cow. No 
one looked at Little June Rose, and the kind 
robin told her: “I know you are very disap- 
pointed.” 

They both sighed. 


There was the sound of feet again along the 
road, and the robin said: “Here comes that boy, 
hurrying back toschool. It must be that bunch 
of garden flowers that he forgot; see how 
tightly he holds them in his hand! I will help 
him to see you, Little June Rose.” 

The robin flew over to the bush upon which 
she grew. He threw his round head back, and 
puffed out his darling red breast, and sang and 
sang and sang. It was just the right sort of 
music for a gay summer morning and a country 
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road and a little rose bush. Little June Rose 
was cheered in spite of herself. 

The boy stopped a minute to listen to the 
robin. It was such a fat robin, and singing so 
near! Then he looked right at Little June 
Rose, and she was so pink and pretty that he 
could not help noticing her. He started through 
the grass to pick her. 

“Ding-dong,”’ went the school bell. That 
— “Only five minutes more, or you will be 

ate!” 

The boy stopped. “I haven’t time,” he said 
to himself, and turned away from Little June 
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Rose. “You have time to pick her, if you 
hurry!” sang the robin and the boy seemed to 


-understand, for he turned back again. 


With a whir of wings the robin flew up to a 
wild cherry tree. “There, he is picking you!” 
he chirrupped to Little June Rose. “He is 
being careful about your needle-prick thorns. 
He will carry you to school and you will be put 
on the teacher’s desk in a glass vase. You will 
look at the children, and they will look at you. 
You are not unhappy any more, are you?” 

And Little June Rose shook her happy head 
as she went away. 


The Sun Pays a Call 


By OLGA KOVALSKY 


WO brothers once lived in the same vil- 
lage. The elder was rich,—the younger 
very poor. The rich brother had a 
beautiful house with a glass porch, 

but the poor brother had only a hut, 

Ww ith one little window. 

It so happened that both brothers were 
blessed with sons on the same day and at the 
same hour, and both were happy. 

The rich brother ordered his cook to prepare 
a magnificent dinner, and he invited his neigh- 
bors to the feast. The poor man could not af- 
ferd much; but he killed the only old rooster 
that he possessed, and spent his last pennies on 
a little pot of honey. Then he went from house 
to house, asking people to come to his house 
and share his happiness. 

But nobody accepted his invitation. They 
were all thinking of the grand feast of turkeys, 
and salads, and cakes and other good things 
which they knew would be served at the house 
of the rich man. 

As dinner time approached, the poor man 
finished cooking the tough old bird, and then 
went over to his wife who was nursing their 
new-born baby, and said: 

“Dear little wife, as no one has accepted our 
invitation, I will go and ask the Sun to be our 
guest.” 

“Yes, do go and invite him,” 
wife. 

So the poor man went out into his back yard 
where he could see the Sun, which shone re- 
splendent in a glory of golden clouds. 

“Your Majesty,” said he, taking off his cap, 
“God has blessed me with a son, and there is 
no one here who wants to share our happiness. 
Would you be so gracious as to be our guest?” 
The poor man trembled as he waited for an 


answered his 


answer to his audacious invitation. Finally a 
voice like a clear golden trumpet rang out from 
the skies: 

“T accept your very kind invitation, and shall 
be with you in a short time.” 

The man ran back to the hut, and joyously 
told his wife that the Sun had agreed to come. © 
Then he ran to the tiny window, and peered out ~ 
of it up into the sky and down the long road, 
so as to be sure to see the Sun approaching. 

Suddenly the sound of trumpets pierced the 
air, and lo! there appeared on the road a golden 
chariot drawn by four white-winged horses. 
In this chariot sat the Sun. A radiant crown 
shown on his head, and he held in his hands a 
staff tipped with the morning star. 

As the rich man saw the golden chariot 
coming down the road, he left his guests and 
hurried to the door; but the Sun passed his 
house without noticing it, and stopped before 
the hut of the poor brother. 

As he descended from the golden car, they 
saw that he was marvelously tall, for his legs 
were two long sun-beams. 

“O dear!” thought the poor man, “my door 
is so low, he will never be able to get inside my 
house!” 

But the Sun touched the walls with his staff, 
and instantly the hut changed into a palace of 
pink marble. 

“You must pardon me, your Majesty,” stam- 
mered the poor man, quite dazed and bewil- 
dered. “I have but a meager meal to offer you, 


but I offer it with all my heart.” 

The Sun smiled and took a seat at the table. 
And instantly all the plates turned to gold, and 
the richest and most delicious food filled them. 

When they had eaten, the Sun arose, and ap- 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Outdoor Poems Children Love 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


INVITATION 
By Ridgely Torrence 


Let’s play we are a tune 

And make a kind of song 
About the sun and moon 

Before the stars were born. 
You be the breath, I’ll be the horn, 
It will not take us long. 


The New Republic 


BUMBLEBEE 
By Edna D. Wood 


Bumblebee, I’m sure I like you— 
(Only do not come so near!) 
And your funny mum-mum singing, 

I do really love to hear. 


That’s a pretty suit you’re wearing— 
Are you coming in my bower? 

All right, Bumblebee, but please now 
Do not take me for a flower! 


TITANIA’S BOWER 


From “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
By William Shakespeare 


I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine; 
There sleeps Titania, sometime of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight 
And there the snake throws his enamelled skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. 


THE LITTLE ELF 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


I met a little Elf-man once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small 
And why he didn’t grow. 


He slightly frowned and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 

“I’m quite as big for me,” he said 
“As you are big for you!” 


A SNACK 
By Christina Georgina Rossetti 


Three plum buns 

To eat here at the stile. 

In the clover meadow 
For we have walked a mile. 


One for you, and one for me 
And one left over. 

Give it to the boy who shouts 
To scare sheep from the clover. 


SUMMER 


Flying clouds in purple skies, 
Buzzing bees and butterflies, 

Singing birds and babies sweet, 
Soft, green grass for dancing feet, 
Whispering breezes, posies gay, 


All these make a summer day. 
The Churchman 


SAND COOKING 


Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, in the bright sun, 

Bake me a plum-cake, and bake me a bun. 

Our cream’s from the ocean, our sugar’s dry land, 

And the plums are the pebbles that grow in the sand. 
The Churchman 


OLD CHANG; THE CRAB 
By Isaac Taylor Headland 


Old Mr. Chang, I’ve oft heard it said, 
You wear a basket upon your head; 
You’ve two pairs of scissors to cut your meat 


And two pair of chopsticks with which you eat. 
“Chinese Mother Goose Riymes,” Fleming H. Revell Company 


LET’S HAVE A PICNIC OUT-OF-DOORS 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Let’s have a picnic out-of-doors! 

Let’s make the beds, and do the chores, 
Let’s pack the basket high and take 

The peach pie and the johnnycake, 

And lemons, sugar, spoons, a cup: 

Don’t hesitate to fill it up! 


Let’s have a picnic out-of-doors! 

We may not steam to foreign shores; 
But to the meadow we can take 

Our peach pie and our johnnycake, 

And see the birds and trees—and eat, 
And find existence there quite sweet. 


Let’s have a picnic out-of-doors! 

For us no continental tours, 

No orchid-dotted motor cars! 

These things are distant as the stars, 
But when we’ve finished all the chores 
Let’s have a picnic out-of-doors. 
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IN BLUEBIRD TIME. By Ellen Miller Donaldson. 


Illustrated in color by Hildegard: Lupprian. 
160 pp. The Milton. Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. $1.75. 


HE author of this attractive collection of 
Pueblo legends and folktales knows her 
subject from living close to the nature loving 
Indians, whose campfire stories she interprets 
for children. While the tales comprised in 
this most recent of Mrs. Donaldson’s books 
are complete in themselves, they form a 
running narrative. From the building of 
the Pueblo home with its attendant de- 
velopment of family life, crafts and tribal 
customs, through the activities of the children, 
Blue Wing and Big Bear and their father, Wise 
Chief, they carry us to the forests and waters of 
our fascinating Pueblo country. A peace lov- 
ing, agricultural nation such as the vanishing 
Pueblos is rich in what might be termed 
mythology. Sun and sky, flowers, animals, 
birds, and the winds are endowed with the wis- 
dom needed by the tribe, and these Indian in- 
terpretations of life belong in the story life of 
the child of today, who also needs to interpret 
outdoors in terms of natural phenomena. Mrs. 
Donaldson is a skilled story teller in addition to 
having a feeling for the beauty of nature. She 
builds the campfire for us, and then seats her- 
self beside it and calls the little feathered and 
winged brothers of the air to join the story 
circle. We learn how the water jar was made 
and why the butterfly wanders, why 
some birds drum, what happened to the 
muskrat who would not work and to a 
porcupine who was rude, and how a 
company of eels once ran away. Trees 
are happy, clouds joyful 
wanderers, and moon- 
light is a gentle little 
Indian girl in_ those 
legends which will take 
children to the 


| 
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woods this summer in a new way and help them 
to live there through all the seasons. 


CHILDHOOD’s FEARS. By G. F. Morton, M. A., B. Se. 
284 pp. The MacMillan Company, New 
York. $1.80. 


agen has been hardly any other phase of 
our present development of the psychol- 
ogy of behaviorism so dangerous in the hands 
of the layman, yet so hopeful in its application 
of mental hygiene, as psycho-analysis. The 
method of diagnosis of neuroses through a 
study of subconscious causes for which psycho- 
analysis stands has appealed to the popular 
press resulting in a flood of semi-scientific lit- 
erature on the subject and a smattering of half 
knowledge on the part of the public which is 
worse than none at all. But the fruitfulness 
of a skilful study of those hidden causes for 
the reactions of the school child who varies 
from the normal has made us wish for a devel- 
opment of the technic of analytic methods 
which could be put in the hands of teachers. 
The present volume comes to us from the ex- 
perience of the head master of the well known 
Boys’ Modern School, Leeds. Although it is 
far from being as inclusive as we would like, 
and is overburdened with quotations which 
weigh down the text, it presents case records 
of value, gives us titles for our reading on the 
subject and shows us how to help the child 
handicapped by the inferiority-fear complex to 
break through his barriers into 
courageous, more efficient living. 

In a foreword to the volume written 
by Mr. W. W. Charters, professor of 
# education, the University of Chicago, 
the following statement is made: 
“Every thoughtful stu- 
dent of school discipline 
who is even superficially 
acquainted with the 
methods of 
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psycho-analysis is struck by the potentialities 
of the application of the technic to the develop- 
ment of character in the school. ‘No one can 
read the case histories described in the litera- 
ture dealing with delinquent children with- 
out realizing that the old classification 
into “good” and “bad” 


with its sum- 
mary methods of disciplinary treatment 
is archaic. Causes which are often hid- 


den, complex, and subtle, must be discovered 
before their effects in conduct and aberration 
can be eliminated. But the over emphasized 
sex concepts of the Freudian school, in the 
hands of the inexperienced teacher would in- 
troduce distortions into the diagnosis and 
treatment of problem cases in the schoolroom 
by the class room teacher. The present work 
written by a practical school man who knows 
the literature and technic of psycho-analysis 
reassures those of us who have hoped for, but 
feared the advent of psycho-analysis in the 
schools. Mr. Morton has performed a distinct 
service for the craft to which he belongs. He 
reviews the basic concepts of sex, herd, infe- 
riority, self-preservation, and fear and demon- 
strates the fact that it is neither right nor 
necessary to resolve all problems of malad- 
justment in the schools to any one of these ele- 
ments alone. His main thesis is to show that 
the root trouble in children is the inferiority- 
fear complex. 


Mr. Morton gives us the basis principles 
upon which are based the various theories of 
Freud, Jung, Adler and Rivers. He describes 
through records of individual children the con- 
flicts, problems in expression, and early im- 
pressions which are the causes of poor adjust- 
ment in childhood. Best of all, he is constructive 
in his method giving us not only the hope, but 
assurance through his results with difficult 
cases, that almost every case of maladjustment 
in childhood will yield to the right kind of 
study and treatment. 


THE HAPPY CHILD. Edited by Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw. 
126 pp. Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York. $1.00. 


__ is an increasing need for home lit- 

erature, authoritative but written in 
popular form, for the mother who realizes her 
responsibility in the early years of her chil- 
dren’s lives. This small, hopeful, semi-scientific 
book, compiled from papers on various matters 
in child training and the hygiene of the nursery 
which appeared in “The Delineator,” should be 
widely read and its advice applied. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The book speaks of the two-to-six age as hav- 
ing been for a long time, even in our progressive 
American educational thought, a kind of barren 
“noman’sland.” Thisisnow past. Weknow 
that this period of the child’s life is one of tre- 
mendous significance and importance in both 
physical and mental growth. It is the time 
when a strong foundation should be laid for 
future health. Slight physical defects and emo- 
tional disorders have their origin then which, 
if not remedied, may mar or wreck future de- 
velopment. Parents are more and more realiz- 
ing this, but the average busy mother has not 
the time for reading a long treatise on hygiene, 
physical and mental, however deeply she may 
realize the necessity. We are glad to stand 
sponsor to “The Happy Child.” 


Its contents offers the thought of Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, Angelo Patri, Dr. Harold K. Faber, Dr. 
William H. Park, Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Dr. 
Henry R. Geyelin, and Dr. Mathias Nicoll, Jr. 
The articles are classified under ‘Character 
Training and Personality Development,” 
“Physical Welfare and Development” and 
“Dangerous Diseases of this Period.” This 
statement opens the book: “Eighty-two percent 
of the children of America are born with a 
chance to be vigorous men and women. Only 
seventeen percent grow up without a handicap. 
The sixty-five percent are cheated by life.” We 
question this at the present writing, as even in 
a year vast strides have been taken in infant 
welfare, but the book itself should lower that 
menacing sixty-five percent materially. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR CHILDREN. By Frederick 
Pierce. 198 pp. E.P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. $2.00. 


R. PIERCE believes that never before in 
the history of civilization has the human 
brain been called upon to absorb the amount of 
stimuli that is forced upon it today. The period 
of childhood before six years is that of the 
greatest absorption of stimuli of the entire life 
of the human being. Consider, then, the pres- 
ent need of a better understanding of the child 
mind not only to help it digest these impressions 
from the outer world, but to exercise judgment 
in not adding unnecessarily to an already over- 
burdened and developing organ, the child brain. 
So much for the menace of modern life to a 
placid, unworried childhood essential for 
mental hygiene. There is also the other side 
which Dr. Pierce described for us in “Our Un- 
conscious Mind,” and “Mobilizing the Mid- 
Brain.” He shows us a fatigueless, twenty- 
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four hour working mechanism in the mid-brain, 
as tireless in increasing our efficiency as it is 
in weaving the maze of anxieties, fears, and 
discouragements with which childhood is too 
frequently controlled. He shows us the method 
by means of which the subconscious mind, so 
called, may be made to serve the conscious 
through storing up patterns of conduct and 
achievement and the wish to carry out these 
patterns in daily activities. Serenity in the 
face of the haste, complexity, and crowding of 
our lives results. 

The reviewer had the opportunity of asking 
Dr. Pierce what message he would most like to 
have her give parents and teachers from his 
experience as a practicing psychologist of suc- 
cess and international reputation. His answer 
came instantly: “Leave children alone! The 
child from one to six years of age has no reason 
critique; he should not be handled and moulded 
according to adult judgment and grown-up 
standards.” 

The application of modern psychiatry to the 
field of childhood as it is presented in this book 
covers parenthood as the relation of the mother 
and father to each other influences their chil- 
dren, root complexes, heredity and inhibitions 
as they determine the nature of the child, man- 
agement and family teamwork in early child 
training, pre-adolescence and adolescence, and 
methods of mind management as the technic of 
today’s psychology teaches it to us. 


BEMOL AND KusuM. Children of the World Series. 
By Herbert E. Wyman. 260 pp. Illustrated. 
The World Book Company, Yonkers-On-Hud- 
son, New York. $1.00. 

THE WorD BUILDER. Nina Joy Beglinger and Belle 
A. Mackinnon. 152 pp. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $.64. 


THE SMEDLEY AND OLSON FIRST READER. By Eva 
A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen. 192 pp. 
Illustrated. Hall and McCreary Company, 
Chicago. $.60. 

Ger eree books of today find a place for 

themselves tucked under the child’s arm as 
he goes home from school, and on the home read- 
ing table after supper. Primers, readers so 
called, and the books for supplementary read- 
ing issued now are quite, if not altogether, as 
attractive as many of the story books offered 
through the bookshops. The three listed above 
fall naturally into three divisions, the informa- 
tional, the reader of story content and the be- 
rinning book which gives the child a grasp of 
he symbols of reading. 
Bemol and Kosum are real boy and girl 
characters of present day India, their adven- 
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tures told in simple but graphic reading chap- 
ters by an author and traveler who has lived the 
life he portrays in the book. It tells of the 
home, family, and community life of these Ben- 
gali children, the agricultural development in 
which their parents take part, the mysteries of 
the haunted jungle, their festivals, and their 
folk lore. The black and white illustrations 
are true to character and costume, and are well 
drawn. The book, in addition to its school use- 
fulness in a series of geographic readers of 
which it is the most recent, will take many boys 
and girls for “magic-carpet trips” alone to one 
of the most enchanting countries of the earth. 


The Word Builder makes a singing game of 
learning to read. The child who comes fresh 
from kindergarten to the grades with an in- 
terest in rhythm and the music of good 
language will find in this reader his own vo- 
eabulary arranged for his interested mastery 
on the printed page. The book aims to develop 
this necessary mastery of the printed page 
through its emphasis upon what the authors 
call word consciousness and word construction 
which will develop into later reading of a lit- 
erary nature. In preparing the reader a group 
of teachers studied the child’s natural vocabu- 
lary upon beginning school, analyzed four read- 
ing vocabularies, reviewed the Ayers Spelling 
List to the fourth grade as based upon the 1,000 
most used words, and finally studied the aver- 
age vocabulary as developed in the child’s own 
projects carried on in the home, school, street, 
and in play. These four studies were brought 
together and words common to three of them 
were selected as basic for the book. The result 
should be helpful, particularly from the view 
point of a possible standardizing of vocabulary. 


This plan of building a reading content for 
the child from his everyday experiences is seen 
increasingly in the new readers. Miss Smedley 
and Miss Olsen, the former a teacher of litera- 
ture and dramatics in the Evanston, Illinois, 
public schools, have prepared their book for the 
child who is active, curious, socially inclined, 
dramatic and practical; that is, every child. 
Simple stories and rhymes appear under the 
classifications “Pets,” “School Days,” “Boy 
Land,” “Animal Stories,” “Hints for Little 
Citizens,” “Games,” and the like. Our best 
writers of childhood, Mother Goose, Kate 
Greenaway, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Wal- 
ter de la Mare appear together with adaptations 
of interesting folk and fact tales. Learning to 
read is certainly not the serious, tearful busi- 
ness it used to be. 
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NTERNATIONAL Kindergarten Union 
meets at Kansas City. Several hun- 
dred delegates registered at Kansas 
City for the thirty third annual meet- 
ing of the International Kindergarten 
Union, held from May fourth to eighth inclu- 
sive. The meetings attracted the most signifi- 
cant educational thought of the country, and 
the addresses indicated in subject matter that 
our kindergartens are no longer isolated from 
the school system, but have their vital connec- 
tion and relation with the elementary school, 
and their beginnings in the preschool move- 
ment. 

Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, head of the nursery- 
kindergarten-primary department of the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, delivered 
the opening address of the Convention and 
sounded the keynote of today’s kindergarten 
thought in her discussion of the place of prop- 
erly organized and conducted nursery schools 
in the education of parents and the better 
equipment of the young child for life. In part, 
Dr. Davis said; “Education should begin when 
the child is born. Surround the baby with 
beautiful things—flowers, bright colors, pic- 
tures, and sunlight. Begin to read poetry to a 
. baby as early as you like; he enjoys the rhythm 
of fine, simple literature long before he under- 
stands words. Who criticized Mother Goose? 
We shall never find a substitute for the nur- 
sery ryhmes, they are masterpieces no matter 
what is said to the contrary. Children as 
young as three years enjoy Milne and Steven- 
son. 

It is a good thing for mothers and children 
that the nursery school is being developed. In 
it we are teaching the infant social habits at an 
early age. This helps with the primary grades. 
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And a mother who is released from her baby 
three hours a day returns to it with new in- 
terest and a more intelligent viewpoint. Re- 
search will determine the relation of the nur- 
sery school to the general curriculum; we are 
not yet in a position to determine this. Possibly 
when we have, the age at which a child is com- 
pelled to go to school may be lowered.” 

At the afternoon meeting of May fifth at 
the Grand Avenue Temple Dr. William S. 
Gray, reading instruction expert from the 
University of Chicago, reported from his in- 
vestigations of the reading abilities of about 
22,000 children. He believes that we may be 
beginning the teaching of reading too early 
which results in bad conduct, dislike of school 
and books, nervousness, inattention and a pos- 
sible feeling of inferiority on the part of the 
child who is not ready for words as symbols of 
thought. 

“Readiness in reading,” Dr. Gray said, “de- 
pends to a great extent upon the past experi- 
ence of the child. If the child has been 
reared in an atmosphere of books and pictures, 
among people of large vocabulary and broad 
experience, it follows that the child will have 
a better chance of learning to read quickly 
than a child of limited experience, regardless 
of the mental’capacities of the two, normality 
assumed. 

“The prerequisites for reading readiness are 


wide experience, facility in the use of ideas, | 


command of simple English sentences, vocabu- 
lary larger than that which the first grade 
offers, clearness of pronunciation and ability to 
discriminate between symbols.” 

Dr. Gray condemned the practice of segre- 
gating brilliant students in one class, norma’ 
in another, dull in another. 
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“Bright students should be put in the same 
class with the slow ones,” he said. “The 
bright ones are pace-setters. The slow ones 
will seek to compete with them and thereby, 
in some cases, attain the normal. It is wrong 
to put slow students in a class alone; they de- 
velop an inferiority complex from the stigma 
associated with their classification.” 

The practice of teaching reading without 
providing an interest in the text, aside from 
its mechanics, was denounced by the expert. 

H. B. Wilson, superintendent of Berkeley, 
Cal., schools, spoke on “Character Education” 
at a general session, bringing to the Convention 
some conclusions of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association with reference 
to character building during the child’s plastic 
years. The program in civics which Dr. Wil- 
son is carrying out in the Berkeley school sys- 
tem has attracted nation wide attention be- 
cause of its soundness and results in the lives 
of the pupils. Referring to this program he 
said that character is not something which can 
be taught as reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are taught; neither is it a matter of rules and 
regulations, of cautions that one ought to do 
this or that in order to be a credit to the com- 
munity. Rather morals develop in children as 
the result of the sound, constructive, and in- 
spiring influences with which they are sur- 
rounded. We must arouse and maintain their 
interest in service and give them worthwhile 
occupation along civic lines. Commenting on 
Dr. Wilson’s address, the Kansas City Star 
wrote editorially: 

“There are many forces that aid in the 
formation of character in the schools. These 
include the nature of the schools courses them- 
selves, literature, science, the arts, the records 
of men and women who have achieved notably, 
together with standards of training which re- 
quire the cultivation of habits of punctuality, 
accuracy, honesty, and fidelity in the perform- 
ance of tasks. All these enter into the making 
of genuine character, as do the varied activi- 
ties in which the boys and girls engage outside 
of regular courses, but which relate in some 
way to school work. 

So it simmers down to a question of keeping 
the child busy, interested and under whole- 
some influences. The schools, of course, can- 
not perform the whole task. They must have 
the co-operation of the home and other agen- 
cies.” 


This theory we know to be at the very basis 
and foundation of the principles upon which 
the kindergarten is built. 

Much interest was evidenced in the work and 
theories of child training of Miss Frances M. 
Berry, kindergarten-primary supervisor of 
the Baltimore, Maryland, public schools. Miss 
Berry believes in broad, but not specialized 
education for children, beginning with the kin- 
dergarten. For four years she has conducted 
an investigation to try and determine the 
“reading readiness” of the child. Although 
her committee is not yet ready to report finally, 
it has been found that children differ very 
greatly in their mental development along this 
line. This gives the kindergarten an oppor- 
tunity for a unique kind of measurement, that 
of determining when the children’s activity in- 
stinct persists longer than the age for entering 
the first grade. Miss Berry holds that there 
may be a child who is ready for reading at 
three years, while another would be starting 
prematurely at eight. This variation has no 
definite relation to the intelligence quota; it 
indicates rather certain physiological develop- 
ments which must be recognized by the ele- 
mentary school. Healthy maturity depends 
upon this individual study. 

The final session held on May seventh feat- 
ured the earlier training of children as the most 
significant contribution of the kindergarten to 
education today. The speakers included Miss 
Ada Hart Arlitt, head of the department of 
child care and training, University of Cincin- 
nati, Professor Patty Hill, director of primary- 
nursery-kindergarten training, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Miss Elizabeth Brugger, director 
of the nursery department in the primary- 
kindergarten training school of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Miss Arlitt stressed the importance of 
early impressions. She said: 

“A stimulus to nursery school development, 
which so far has been rather sporadic and a 
matter of the last five or six years, has come 
from findings of the behavioristic school of 
psychologists.. Investigators of this school 
have discovered that at the age of one or two 
years, or even younger, children are forming 
habits which will influence their whole lives. 
These habits may become well established by 
or before the age of five is reached. So it is 
being realized the kindergarten, which usually 
takes the child at five, must deal with material 
that already has been given a definite hent 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Kindergarten, First and Second Grade Curriculum 
(Continued from Page 22) 

gathered them up and copied into them the 
familiar sentences which had been on the 
blackboard. Unfortunately there was no rub- 
ber stamp in the school and the children had 
to start their reading work in script, so that 
no harm was done. 

When the children had read the books to the 
teacher the mothers were invited to come to 
school to hear them read. The teacher wrote 
a note of invitation to each of the twelve 
mothers of her group. When the mothers 
came, the children read the books. The teacher 
wrote each child’s name on his book and he took 
it home. 

After this, other books followed, and charts 
were made. 


SOME kindergarten children had been pro- 
moted to the first grade for three months and 
had learned to read the first part of the primer. 
The kindergarten was giving a party and that 
group of first grade children was invited. Their 
teacher told them that the kindergarten chil- 
dren would, of course, play games and sing 
songs at this party, and the visitors from the 
first grade must do something too. What 
could they do? The children thought, then 
suggested that they could sing, they could play 
games, they could march, which was all ac- 
cepted. But perhaps they could do something 
that the kindergarten could not do at all, which 
would be very interesting. The teacher was 
sure they could. 

Very soon the suggestion came from the chil- 
dren that they could read to the kindergarten. 
“Yes,” the teacher agreed, “we might do that, 
but it would be a joke if we started to read 
something and did not know how.” 

Of course that would not do, so the children 
began immediately to practice from their first 
reader. Although they had read about twen- 
ty-five pages, it was decided to go back to the 
beginning and study until everybody was let- 
ter perfect on the first page. So one of the 
children read the first page, and another the 
second page. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “Each one of you 
knows your own page. But suppose it should 
happen that one of you could not come. Then 
somebody else would have to read your page. 
Now, for instance, Allen is reading the first 
page, but suppose Allen could not come to the 
party. Is there anyone else who could read 
that page?” So everybody tried the first page. 
“Geraldine is reading the second page, but if 
anything should happen to Geraldine and she 


should be kept away from the party, who could 
step in and help out by reading her page?” So 
everybody read the second page. And so they 
went on until every child had read every page. 
This took several days. 

The day came, and the children went to the 
kindergarten party. The kindergarten teacher 
had been informed about the visitors’ contri- 
bution to the entertainment, so when her little 
folks had finished, she announced: “Now chil- 
dren, the first grade children are going to do 
something that is very interesting, very won- 
derful, something you cannot do.” And then 
the first grade children, bursting with pride 
and importance, stepped out into the circle. 
Everyone was there, fortunately, and one after 
the other read his little page, properly impres- 
sing the kindergarten children with their wis- 
dom and experience, and exhibiting much satis- 
faction in their own accomplishment. 

The children became interested in postage 
stamps and learned that it costs 2 cents to buy 
a postage stamp for a letter. Then a drive for 
canceled stamps was made in the building, with 
the help of the teachers. When there were 
enough stamps in the collection they were giv- 
en to the children. They arranged them on 
their desks in this order: | 

1 postage stamp costs 2 cents 
2 postage stamps cost 4 cents 
3 postage stamps cost 6 cents 
4 postage stamps cost 8 cents 
5 postage stamps cost 10 cents, and so on. 

The children liked this plan, and were en- 
couraged to make books and paste the entire 
scheme into them, so that the pages looked 
something like this: 


Cost 2c : 2 

Cost 4c : 2 
- Cost 6c : 2 

Cost 8c : 2 2 
Cost 10c: 22222 


This gradually abstracted itself until the 
teacher would say, “How much is one 2? How 
much are four’s 2? How much are three 2’s?” 
and the children would answer from their 
books or from memory. 

In this numbering activity, the children tell 
how many things they saw on the way to 
school. The teacher goes to the blackboard. 
The first child begins, “I saw a dog, I saw a cat, 
I saw a man, I saw a house, I saw a train, I saw 
a tree, I saw an automobile, I saw a goat, I saw 
a bridge, I saw some clouds.” For each object 
mentioned, a mark is put on the blackboard. 
When the child can remember no more he 
counts the marks and the score is written under 
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his name; it may be fourteen. Another child 
comes up and tells the things he saw, and when 
he is through his score is counted and written 
under his name; it may be eleven. When each 
child has had a turn, the scores are compared 
to see who saw the most things. 


A SECOND grade group had begun reading 
the first part of the second reader. When 
they had read one of the twelve fables from 
Aesop, their attention was called to the signa- 
ture at the bottom. They were asked to look 
through the book to see if that signature oc- 
curred many times. They kept count of the 
number of times, and soon discovered that 
there were other signatures. Discussion fol- 
lowed, in which they learned that the small 
type name at the bottom tells who wrote that 
story or where it came from. Then they turned 
back to the table of contents and counted all 
the names of the writers of the different 
stories and poems in the book. They found 
that the greatest number of selections were 
taken from the writings of Rossetti and Aesop. 

The next step was to learn what Aesop’s 
fables were like. “Just what is there about 
them that makes them all alike?” asked the 
teacher. In order to find out, it was decided 
to read them all, one after the other. The 
conclusion was that they were all about ani- 
mals, but “The Wind and the Sun” and “The 
Man, the Boy and the Donkey” deviated a lit- 
tle from this rule. This inconsistency was set 
aside for the time being, and the next question 
attacked: “What else is there alike in all 
Aesop’s fables beside the fact that they are 
mostly about animals?” Some children decided 
that the animals were unusually clever. But 
there were the goose and the hare who did not 
show any particular smartness. So the dif- 
ferent stories were read again to see if some 
other similarity could be discovered. This 
time the children noticed that in nearly all the 
stories somebody is punished. Now, why is he 
punished? The conclusion was that “It’s 
cause he thinks he’s so smart.” 

The class decided to have a “lecture” telling 
about Aesop’s stories. The teacher was sur- 
prised at the word “lecture” from such small 
children, but they understood its meaning and 
thought it would be nice to have one. So 
one lectured about “The Wind and the Sun,” 
one about “The Fox and the Crow,” and so on 
down the line. Each child read his own story 
over carefully with the teacher’s help, taking 
his book home if necessary. The stories were 
much abbreviated when the children told them. 

Some were very short indeed—a mere para- 
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graph if written out. The cause of this was 
probably twofold; limited vocabularies and 
natural shyness or reticence. 

Then the teacher said that some of these in- 
teresting things are sometimes shown in the 
moving pictures, and for a drawing lesson, 
each child illustrated his own particular story 
on uniform pieces of paper. These were all 
thumb-tacked on the wall without any labels 
and the children found wonderful delight in 
identifying the pictures that went with the 
stories. “The Wind and the Sun,” of course, 
was difficult, as the children could not easily 
visualize these characters. The Sun, for in- 
stance, was drawn with legs up in the sky. If 
a portion of some picture was not clear, the 
artist was asked to explain his meaning and 
his explanation naturally drew upon his fund 
of language. The only difficulty that present- 
ed itself was that the children knew the stor- 
ies and could read them, but were not word 
perfect on the vocabulary, which has always 
been a problem. ? 

In one school the second grade children were 
unusually good readers and had read a great 
deal because the teacher stimulated them. This 
was her plan: 

She brought easy books to school from the 
library. Each morning she took a book and 
read for about ten minutes, until the children 
were much interested and had the plot some- 
what in mind. Then she said, “I will give 
this book to Jack. He can read it and then 
tell us how it turns out.” While Jack was read- 
ing his book she found another and read the 
first few pages of that and gave it to Grace. She 
continued this procedure until she had six 
children finishing books at one time. 

Not all the books could be read in school and 
these were taken home and finished. Then the 
children reported on them. Each child who 
reported was given a certain number of min- 
utes to tell the first part of the story. They 
were to answer the questions: Do you like 
this story? What did you like most about it? 
Would you advise others to read it? 

One little girl told the story of the book she 
had read. Asked if she liked the book, she 
said she did. Asked what she liked most about 
it, she told what she liked. When asked 
whether she would advise others to read it she 
said, “Well, no, I don’t believe I would, because 
there are some nicer books. This one is kind 
of silly.” 

All the books the teacher brought were 
placed on a table. If certain books made an 
appeal or if they were recommended, the chil- 
dren were allowed to take them home to read. 
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One of the valuable outcomes of this encour- 
agement of the reading habit is the growing 
familiarity with books in general, a kind of 
early library training. 

A group of children in the second grade read 
very glibly, but were weak in comprehension. 
The teacher worked out a plan to help them. 
She had them select one of the stories which 
they had read before as a lesson. She told 
them that the story could be made into “the 
merriest game you ever played.” She said that 
when they had read it, she would show them 
how to play the game. 

“Boots and His Brothers” was selected. The 
children who wished to, read the story. Those 
who had time read it over twice. Then the 
books were closed and put on the desks, and 
each child was handed a sheet containing the 
following questions: 

1. Why did the king want the oak tree cut 
down? 

2. Why had it not been cut? 

3. Why did so many young men try to cut 
it down? 

4. What three brothers tried? 

5. Why did Boots go up the hill? 

6. Why did Boots go up the steep rock? 

7. Why did Boots go to the brook? 

8. What three things did Boots find? 

9. Where did he carry them? 

10. What did he do with them? 

11. What happened to Boots after he cut 
down the tree? 

12. What happened to Peter and Paul? 
The following answers were on cards: 

1. Because it made the palace so dark. 

2. Because when a chip was cut out two 
chips grew in its place. 

3. Because they wanted the king’s daughter 
and half his kingdom. 

Peter, Paul and Boots tried. 

To see what was hewing and hacking. 
To see what was digging and delving. 
To see where the water came from. 
An ax, a spade and a nut. 

9. In his wallet. 

10. He cut the tree with the ax, he dug a 
well with the spade, and he got water out of 
the nut. 

11. He got the king’s daughter and half his 
kingdom. 

12. They were sent out of the country. 

Before the answer cards were given out, the 
questions were asked orally, one by one. If any 
child did not know an answer he opened his 
book and read the paragraph in the story 
which told the answer. 

After the answers had been found in the 
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book, the cards were checked through and the 
card that said, “Because it made the palace so 
dark” was fitted to the card, “Why did the King 
want the oak tree cut down?” Having 
learned how to play the game the children kept 
on until they had matched all the questions and 
answers. 

Other stories were introduced, with ques- 
tions and answers as in the story of Boots. 
When a child became proficient in one story he 
was made monitor for that story and could 
be called on by other children who were hav- 
ing difficulty with it. The list of monitors for 
the various stories was placed on a sheet on 
the bulletin board. A large sheet was kept with 
the children’s names and various games avail- 
able, and as soon as a child was able to read 
and account for the content of a story, he was 
checked off. The children were allowed to 
use their moments for reading the next story, 
and the next and the next. Silent reading, 
with an attendant stimulation to thought had 
been developed. 

Making Parenthood A Profession 
(Continued from Page 7) 

THE parent-teacher association is in one re- 
spect unique, in that it has within it the Foun- 
tain of Eternal Youth. You may visit many 
organizations today, and when, like Rip Van 
Winkle, you revisit them after twenty years, 
you may see the same faces, hear the same 
voices reporting for the same committee, and 
though a sense of gratifying stability may en- 
sue, there may be also a consciousness of a 
longing for something more of fluidity and 
consequent fertility of result. It is true that 
in the parent-teacher association this very 
transitoriness marks a danger point, but it is a 
peril now so clearly marked that it may be the 
more. easily avoided. Each year a new wave of 
parents rolls up to the doors of the school, 
eager, enthusiastic, expectant; totally inex- 
perienced as a rule, and often with no under- 
standing of organization, but ready to serve. 
There is no danger of stagnation with this 
fresh stream continually pouring in. 

The impression often travels abroad that the 
sole purpose of these groups is to “buy things 
for the schools,” and the capitalized social 
worker and many other good citizens hold aloof 
because such an aim does not appeal to them. 
Never was there a greater misunderstanding. 
In the kindergarten the little child is told of 
the great round world on which we live, and to 
make a picture in the untrained mind, a 
ball is used as a symbol. In the parent-teach- 
er association also the concrete object is needed 
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to lead up to the abstract idea. Untrained 
men and women who have never before en- 
tered the school, to whom the teachers are 
rather terrifying strangers, need what every 
educator knows as a “point of contact.” When 
the new members have worked on the inside 
for a year or more, have come and gone on the 
new footing until the school house is as fa- 
miliar to them as their own home, when they 
have worked for a fair and served or eaten a 
community supper and taken part in an enter- 
tainment, and as a result have helped to secure 
the piano or the Victrola or the lunch room 
which their children in common with all the 
others are to use and enjoy, then the unknown 
country has become “our school” the once re- 
mote instructor is now “my Mary’s teacher,” 
and the next year a health program will have 
no terrors for the now thoroughly organized 
parent who is ready to welcome and initiate 
the newcomers to the work which binds them 
all in a goodly fellowship. 

But not only does this cooperation of home 
and school bring about a better evaluation of 
the power of education and a better equipment 
for its user; it is the strongest agent in develop- 
ing an appreciation of the skill and knowledge 
of the engineer, the teacher. The opportunity 
for observation of the required ability, the ad- 
vanced technic, the system and the results ob- 
tained by it, increase the respect for this most 
exacting profession and promote the recog- 
nition of its value and importance. 

The question is often asked: “why organize 
for all these things, so easily obtainable once 
they are pointed out? Are we not concerned 
for the welfare of our children? And cannot 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections 

with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an 
Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for 
childhood delights to go over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once 


ample preparation for the first reader. 


made familiar. Here is the list: 

The Little Red Hen Jack the Giant Killer 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-W ow and Mew-Mew 
Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


Maine and Oregon and Florida care for their 
own without either state or national affilia- 
tion?” 

In these days of restless “moving on,” which 
seems to be epidemic in our country, we may 
indeed do all that is needful for our child; we 
may give him a good home with trained par- 
ents; in it,-we may send him to a school which 
we have helped to make the best one possible 
in every way; we may see to it that his associ- 
ations are beyond reproach, that our movies 
and our playgrounds leave nothing to be de- 
sired. And then tomorrow there may come to 
his school and sit beside him at his desk and 
join in his sport a different kind of boy and all 
that we have so carefully and prayerfully done 
for him may be brought to naught by this new 
friend who will speak to him in his own boy- 
language and may teach him that which we 
have spent ourselves to spare him. 

What we do for our own child, we learn next 
to do for all the children of our community, and 
in so doing we find ourselves touching the wid- 
er reaches of the state, whose laws and stand- 
ards come to our doors and into our homes. 
Then gradually we learn the greater lesson, 
that what is the right of one, is the right of 
Everychild, and we rest not until by a nation- 
wide alliance we 

“Crown our Good with Brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 
On the Trail of the Children’s Special 
(Continued from Page 11) 


also filing cases for records, reports, and the 
like. Occupying similar space on the opposite 


Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
Hop O° My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots—Reynard the Fox 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 
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side of the truck is a table for the examination 
of children, the space under the table being filled 
with large drawers of smocks, sheets, and small 
blankets for the protection of children during 
examination; and smaller drawers for stethe- 
scope, tongue depressors, and a stock of cellu- 
loid toys for the diversion of timid children. 
At one end of the conference room are a measur- 
ing apparatus and standard scales, adjusted to 
ounces and provided with an automatically ad- 
justable scale pan for children too young to 
stand.” 

The staff of a child welfare “Special” as it is 
so well illustrated in the achievements of the 
Arkansas unit must have a unique fitness. Doc- 
tors and nurses must have an understanding of 
rural people and the conditions of isolated 
groups. They must be adaptable, practical, 
and above all have an abiding belief in their 
work lightened by a sense of humor. 

One month for a county, and a tentative 
schedule for covering ten counties a year! 
Mountains, swamps, cactus, jungles, floods, new 
roads never before tracked by an automobile, 
ignorance, poverty, death, map the route. On 
the other side the waste places of one of our 


most barren States is being made to blossom 
like a garden with healthy children. 


Paper Cutting in the Child’s Study of Form 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Do not imagine that you can introduce chil- 
dren to paper cutting by giving them patterns 
to outline and cut, and that later they will 
learn to cut original form. Place them upon 
their own initiative from the very first; let 
them know that all children can actomplish 
such things, and do not limit them to the things 
that you yourself can do. Do not accustom them 
to waiting to see you present each lesson before 
they attempt it, and you will soon discover them 
doing creative work that you cannot do, for 
there is a joy, abandon and naivete about the art 
productions of children that cannot be ap- 
proached by adults. If this spontaneity is not 
crushed, but is strengthened by practice and 
application in the early years, the men and 
women of tomorrow will have a mode of self- 


The baby crawls before he walks,— 


the beginner in school sprawls before 


he writes. 


In the sprawling stage— 


that it may be over with “quick and 


easy,’ —give Dixon’s Beginners’ Pencil 


freely. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON PENCILS 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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expression which will prove a 
joy throughout their lives. 

The art activities of the 
schools are being successfully 
used to enrich and vitalize 
every subject in the curricu- 
lum. We should not rob chil- 
dren of their enjoyment and 
growth from the lesson by 
solving each problem for them. 
Let them learn to do by doing. 
Do not be afraid of the waste 
of paper and paste resultant 
from the free experimentation 
of the young child; it is better 
to waste paper and paste than 
children. Do not make suc- 
cess too easy for the children; 
success comes only by continu- 
al practice. It is natural for 
children to draw and paint, to 
model and cut. Let them do 
it, awkwardly at first no doubt, 
but if you will show your in- 
terest and approval you will be 
repaid by finding them con- 
tinually improving. 

In after life few of them will 
be professional artists; some 
may continue to draw and 
paint for recreation; probably 
none of them will cut paper, 
but they will have a keenness 
of perception, a pleasure in the 
beauty of form and color, and 
a lively imagination that will 
add greatly to their success in 
life and their capacity for en- 
joyment. In this day of jazz, 
when so many of our youths 
and adults must be continually 
seeking for “thrills,” a whole- 
some medium of expression 
that will add to their legiti- 
mate resources for enjoyment 
should be stressed in our 
schools. 


Pan’s Birthday Party 
(Continued from Page 29) 


DAFFODIL: (Recites) 


“Daffy-Down-Dilly has just 


come to town 
In a petticoat green, and a 
bright yellow gown, 
Daffy-Down-Dilly, just up 
from her bed 
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May Be Profitable as well as Happy with 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 
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Edited by Lucy Wheelock, 
Head of Wheelock School of Kindergartners, Boston. 


Endorsed by America’s Foremost Authorities 


No matter where or how you spend your summer vacation, The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 
offers you a remarkable source of profit as well as pleasure. These five inspirational volumes 
rich in kindergarten lore contain countless suggestions for quickly brightening and simplifying 
your teaching. 

The material in The Kindergarten Children’s Hour is of assured personal profit to you. 
It is so pleasingly presented that, though you may be tired from a hard year of teaching, you 
will find every page of these books fascinating and refreshing reading. 


See at a Glance 
What These Five Remarkable Volumes Contain 


Volume I.—Kindergarten teachers find nothing more difficult than to secure exactly the right 
stories for very little children. For years many have treasured in scrapbooks and otherwise the 
best they could find. This volume gives you the stories collected by Lucy Wheelock, 185 stories 
not to be found together in any other volume. 


Volume II.—Crammed full of happy and instructive amusement. How to make hundreds of 
toys from materials that cost little or nothing. Dozens of amusing games. Fascinating 
occupations. A whole childhood of play in this one volume and all of the kind that helps make 
the little children in your classes better boys and girls. 

Volume III.—A mine of information and interesting as any fairy tale. All about the things of 
everyday life—the wonderful world and the marvels it contains. The where, what, how and 
why of everyday things covering Shelter, Music, Light, Traveling, Clothing, Toys, Food, Art, etc. 
Volume IV.—Many a teacher has thanked us for the inspiring talks on child training that make 
up this volume, for they give a clearer understanding of many mysteries of a Child’s mind. 
A few chapters picked at random give you an idea of the helpfulness of this book:— ‘How 
Children Learn,” “The Little Artist,’ “Habits,” “The Obedient Child,” and 31 other chapters on 
equally important subjects. 


Volume V.—A child’s own song book of 155 songs that children love, complete with music. 
Carefully selected to develop children’s musical talent and taste for good music. 


Send This Coupon Now 


It brings the five richly bound, legibly printed volumes direct to you for examination at your 
leisure. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just 
what I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them at your expense. 
If satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month there- 
after for seven months; or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books in full payment. 
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OLD MASTER 
PRESSED CRAYONS 


No. 91—Put up in 8 asst. colors, same as No.° 92. 
3x3/16. Packed in a tuck end box. 


Size of crayons 
No. 92—Put up in 8 assorted colors—Red—Green—Orange—Blue— 
Yellow—V iolet—Brown and Black. Size of crayons 314x5/16. 


No. 93—Put up in, an enameled metal box, of 8 asst. colors Red—Green 

Orange—Blue—Yellow—Violet—Brown and Black, Size of crayons 
314x5/16. A high grade pressed crayon of fine color strength of even and 
smooth marking and excellent blending qualities. 


STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 


An Entirely New Idea in School Scissors! 
No More Trouble with Loose Blades! 


ADJUSTS-E2’ 
—=SCISSORS=—= 
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Shaking her flounces and nodding her head.” 
(Butter flies come from behind throne and fly 
about garden. ) 
ALL THE PLAYERS: (Sing) 
“Oh, butterfly, bright, with your beautiful 
wings 
That are painted the color of lovely things; 
So frail and so tender they carry you high 
Way over the blossoms you flutter by!” 
MOTHER: Now, let us have the birthday 
feast. Can everyone eat ice cream? 
Curtain for Act I 
Act II 
The Same as Act I 
Kindergarten tables in a long line are cov- 
ered with white cloths. The May Pole is in the 
center with ribbons stretched all around the 
table. Inthe middle of the table is the birthday 
cake all sparkling. All the Players grouped 
around the table sing: 
“Happy Birthday, Pan, 
Little Pan, we love you. 
We have had a merry play 
In the woods for holiday. 
Happy birthday, Pan! 
Little Pan, to you.” 
The rest of the party is most informal. The 
Players eat ice cream and lady fingers and have 
a real birthday feast. 


The Child’s First Writing Lesson 
(Continued from Page 31) 


class as a whole had learned to write after a 
fashion, each his own name and to recognize in 
many cases the names of his associates, a big 
achievement and a far reaching one in its prac- 
tical application. Contrast it with the returns 
from five formal writing lessons and you will 
have some idea of the driving power of interest 
when it is harnessed to school activities. 

Just a word about tracing copies written on 
the board, or on paper. We do little or none of 
that type of tracing. We consider it a very un- 
satisfactory form of drill because we have noted 
that when the child has gone over the copy two 
or three times, it usually becomes hopelessly 
blurred and he is liable to be tracing and re- 
tracing the incorrect rather than the correct 
form. In some cases where the children cannot 
seem to make the association any other way we 
put a model on the board with a crayon that has 
been soaked over night in library paste. This 


makes an excellent copy since it does not rub off 
when the board is cleaned, but can easily be re- | 


moved with a damp sponge. 


When the chil- 
dren use this copy they are cautioned to trace it | 
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once, then erase before they trace again, and be 
most particular to erase after each tracing. 

Another practice that is commonly used by 
some writing teachers is to label objects in the 
room in script such as chair, blackboard etc, and 
write the words on the board for the children 
to copy. One of our aims is to have the chil- 
dren see as much writing as possible so as to 
make use of the imitative instinct that is in- 
herent in all little children, but we aim rather 
to give the child the opportunity to imitate the 
written word than to have him attempt 
to copy it after it has been written. Children 
make many mistakes in forming and joining 
letters when left to their own devices, and if the 
incorrect habit becomes established it is such a 
task to correct it that we make it a practice, for 
the first few months of instruction, not to place 
before the child a written copy for unsupervised 
practice until he has had some definite instruc- 
tion on how to reproduce it. 

We try, however, to give the children fre- 
quent opportunity for imitation by writing 
simple directions on the board as we give them 
orally, writing for them items of interest de- 
veloped during the language lesson. We plan 
to have the children see as much of this type of 
writing as possible as an interest device, but 
when we place before the class words or sen- 
tences to copy, they have been taught carefully, 
and the copy is used merely to serve as a re- 
minder. 


EDITORS NOTE: A third article in this series in teach- 
ing writing will be published in an early issue. 
Summer Luncheons For Children 


(Continued from Page 33) 


Cheese is always available and can be used in 
combination with .many foods. American 
cheese should be grated for children. A cooked 
salad dressing my be used to combine grated 
cheese and chopped celery for a sandwich fill- 
ing. Cream cheese may be used alone or in 
combination with fruits, such as raisins, dates, 
stewed prunes and figs. If cream cheese is used 
alone it should be seasoned with a little salt 
in order to make the sandwich palatable. 
Cream cheese and jelly make a very desirable 


‘sandwich. Spread one slice of bread with the 


cream cheese and the other with butter and 
jelly if you desire to use this combination. 
Peanut butter is really good in sandwiches if 
it is softened with a little hot water and used 
alone as a filling, or it may be combined with 
celery and seasoned with a little lemon juice. 
If tomatoes are available a delicious filling can 
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Summer School 
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be made by spreading both pieces of bread with 
peanut butter and using thin slices of tomato. 

No picnic lunch would seem quite complete 
without a hard cooked egg. For the small chil- 
dren the egg should be put through a sieve and 
delicately seasoned. The egg may be combined 
with chopped celery and cooked salad dressing 
and spread on buttered bread for a sandwich 
filling. 

In the minds of most of us cake is a part of 
the picnic lunch, but for children cookies must 
be substituted for the rich cake. Their cookies 
should be crisp and not too highly seasoned or 
rich. Suitable cookies for children are oat- 
meal, molasses or plain sugar cookies. 

Milk to drink should be a conspicuous part of 
the picnic luncheon as well as any other 
luncheon. 

Fresh fruits such as oranges, apples and 
bananas may be a part of the luncheon. If 
bananas are used, be very sure that they are 
really ripe. Dates seeded and rolled in sugar 
may be used if a sweet sandwich has not been 
included. 

The following menu would make a good 
luncheon for a picnic for children: 

Grated cheese and celery sandwich 
or 
. Grated egg and celery sandwich 
Peanut butter and tomato sandwich 
Cookies 
Milk 
Orange 

In packing a lunch of any kind, whether for a 
picnic or for school, each kind of food should be 
wrapped in oiled paper to prevent it from dry- 
ing and also from absorbing the taste of the 
fruit which may be a part of the lunch. 

A paper plate, cup, and napkin should ac- 
company every packed lunch. 


The Home Nursery 
(Continued from Page 42) 


“make up” her own stories to meet the need. 
Stories of animals, particulary rabbits, chick- 
ens and mice will always interest your 
audience. There are many good books of 
children’s stories on the market. Never 
give the child a story until you have had time 
to read it over thoughtfully. More harm is 
done a child by the poor story than you would 
imagine. 

Good music is essential to the home child’s 
emotional development. Forty minutes is not 
too much time to give to a music period. Teach 
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the children to sing with and 
without the piano. Books are 
now written which combine 
songs and games and finger 
plays. The nursery Victrola 
records are splendid, but do not 
neglect using some of the 
classic music records as well. 
In calisthenics the Victrola is 
indispensable. Occasionally 
put on a record and let the 
children interpret, or play 
what the music seems to tell 
them. The period for calis- 
thenics should come whenever 
your group shows signs of rest- 
lessness. 

Weather permitting, there 
should alwavs be a twenty 
minute run out of doors. When 
this is not possible, wrap the 
children up, open the windows 
and doors wide, and play 
games with them just as 
though they were out of doors. 
After this you will probably 
have a hungry set of young- 
sters on your hands. A glass 
of milk and one or two plain 
crackers will suffice. 


For the free play period col- 
lect, and let your children help 
to collect, as they will with in- 
stinctive interest, all the odds 
and ends which are usually 
thrown away as useless, and 
put them in a box to be used at 
this period. Just a few of the 
project materials to be found 
in these boxes are empty spools, 
string, ends of boards left 
from carpentry work, wrap- 
ping paper which can be 
smoothed out with a warm iron 
and used for any number of 
purposes, old magazines, tacks, 
a small hammer, candy boxes, 
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buttons, cardboards, scraps of 
cloth, particularly if your 
group is made up of little 
girls; in fact there is nothing 
which will not find its use in 
this box. Let your children 
use these odds and ends in any 
way they like. If left alone, 
they will construct out of 
these leftovers, toys which will 
give them far more pleasure 
than the “store bought” ones, 
not to speak of the benefit de- 
rived from thinking and plan- 
ning for themselves. Except 
for a suggestion if interest 
lags, and encouragement and 
approval along the way, this 
period should be as nearly as 
possible unsupervised. 


Last, but no means least in 
importance, is the handwork. 
Strange as it may seem, the 
country child has the equip- 
ment for his handwork close at 
hand, while the city child 
must be content with pur- 
chased material. In the coun- 
try the child has ample oppor- 
tunity for the study of nature 
and the use of the things in 
nature for his handwork. In 
the fall he has an abundance of 
colored leaves, which can be 
pressed and used as stencils to 
draw around and make into 
colored pictures. Acorns, pine 
cones, pumpkin and _ other 
large seeds may be used to 
good advantage in this work, 
as well as forming the basis of 
explanation of seed growth. 
The country child has un- 
limited sources of first hand 
information. At the present 
time I believe all the large toy 
departments keep kindergar- 
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ten supplies, and it will be easier for the mother 
if she can secure a little of this material, and 
a guide book of handwork in the kindergarten 
for each day. This makes the task easier, but 
is not absolutely essential. Round pointed 
scissors, pencils, crayons, a small tablet for 
drawing, and paste are necessary for the 
handwork period. The thoughtful mother 
can, by giving a little time to it, make her own 
plans for the work. No one outline suffices for 
every group. 

I would advise, however, if possible, that you 
visit a city kindergarten, and spend a morn- 
ing, or part of a morning there, before begin- 
ning your preschool work in order to see just 
how the kindergarten is conducted. 

The mother who will enter into this plan 
with her children will find, in the long run, 
that she is fully repaid for her expenditure of 
time and trouble. She need never hear again 
the old, old question, “What shall we do now?” 
She will find that her children have become 
self-helpful and resourceful. 


The Sun Pays a Call 
(Continued from Page 47) 


proached the cradle where the baby lay. Lay- 
ing his hand on the little one’s breast, he said: 

“I give you the name of ‘Sunny’. You will 
shine with beauty and kindness; you will al-. 
ways be radiant with happiness. I give you a 
golden heart.” 

And the Sun stooped down and kissed the 
baby’s rosy cheeks. 

Then he departed from the palace, re-en- 
tered his chariot, and waved farewell to them. 

Seeing this wonder, and the magic palace on 
the spot where the little hut had stood, all the 
guests left the house of the rich man and turned 
to his brother. 

But he came out of his new home and said: 

“When I was humble, not one of you came 
to share our happiness. We do not need you 
now.” 

And he shut the door on their noses, and 


went back to his wife and their little “Sunny.” 


Copyright in “Long Legs Big Mouth Burning Eyes”, The 
Milton Bradley Company, 1926. 
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News of the Child’s World 
(Continued from Page 53) 


and material that often may be changed in de- 
sired directions only with difficulty. 

Other factors in the growth of the nursery 
school were outlined by Patty Smith Hill. 
These factors include the growth of cities and 


crowding out from the home opportunities for 
play and recreation of children; the desire of 
mothers to get away from home for work of 
some kind; a lessened use of domestic help, 
and the unwillingness of many mothers to 
leave their babies to the care of nursery maids 
in the home. 

Miss Brugger emphasized the mental hy- 
giene possible in preschool work, saying: 

“We give the child a chance to become cre- 
atively adjusted. We begin with the child’s 
right to be pleased, an inalienable right. We 
let the child do for itself. In three periods of 
one and one-half hours each day the nursery 
school pupil is left strictly to its own deyices. 
Results of the training yet are to be scientifical- 
ly determined. But this can be said: The 
children are happy and contented and they are 
learning to use leisure wisely, something 
grown-ups always cannot do.” 

The move to correlate all training methods of 
nursery school, kindergarten and primary 
grades to the end that the educational ex- 
perience of the child may be a unit, received 
the endorsement of the Internationa! Kinder- 
garten Union. 

Community interests as inspiration for kin- 
dergarten construction and handicraft were 
expressed in an exhibit of project building by 
the classes of the Hyde Park School, Kansas 
City, directed by Miss Laura Noyes and Miss 
Lela Noels. A miniature reproduction of 
their city’s beautiful Swope Park was made 
by these kindergarten children from blocks, 
paper, and colors, and placed with the other 
Convention exhibits in the Hotel Nuehlebach. 
The project included the park buildings, wall, 
paths and flower beds, toy automobiles, trolley 
and steam cars, and train sheds. Doll figures 
peopled the scene. Other exhibits showed the 
best kindergarten material obtainable, chil- 
dren’s drawings and paintings, and other forms 
of craftwork. 

If it is possible to sum up the result of this 
year’s work of the International Kindergarten 
Union as expressed in its committee meetings 
and the speakers who gave our kindergarten 
delegates the benefit of their educational ex- 
perience, it may be defined as an absorption of 
the spirit of the kindergarten by the school, 
and the contribution thoughtful teachers and 
supervisors of the primary grades and train- 
ing executives are making toward a modifica- 
tion and stabilizing of kindergarten practise. 
This renewed interest in what the kindergarten 
means in the American public school system is 
encouraging. 


